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Illinois Issues New 
Regulations on 


Stilbestrol Feeds 


CHICAGO—New Illinois state regu- 
lations governing feeds containing 
diethylstilbestrol go into effect 
Jan. 16. 

In mid-December, the Illinois Divi- 
sion of Foods, Dairies and Standards 
sent out a notice concerning regula- 
tions for stilbestrol feeds to be effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

However, as noted in a recent 
bulletin from the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., there was con- 
siderable objection on the part of 
both feeders and the feed industry 
concerning certain restrictions, par- 
ticularly regarding the necessity of 
pelleting and the prohibition of de- 
liveries in bulk. 

A conference then was held be- 
tween Illinois officials and the in- 
dustry, and as a result, the regula- 
tions were modified and revised. 

Following are the revised regula- 
tions, which were made officially ef- 
fective as of Jan. 16: 

1. Diethylstilbestrol is to be in- 
cluded only in those feed supplements 
used to fatten cattle after they have 
attained a weight of at least 600 Ib., 
provided such beef cattle are to be 
slaughtered. 

2. Diethylstilbestrol is not per- 

(Continued on page 77) 


Secretary Benson Questioned 
On Proposed Farm Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Appearing before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
this week, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, outlined the new 
farm program along much the same 
lines as given in the President's farm 
message. 

The secretary filled in some of the 
more general spots of the White 
House message, but he was unable to 
provide detailed information on some 
of the vital matters of the soil bank 
part of the program. 

(See stories on page 3 for more 
details on the farm program pro- 
posal.) 

Probably the most penetrating and 
constructive questioning came from 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), 
who developed the point that even if 
the Benson goals were to be accom- 
plished—and Sen. Anderson expressed 
doubt that they could be on a volun- 
tary basis—the program would not 
bring down new crop production to a 
level where out-of-storage movement 
of surplus would be larger than the 


Grain Trade Organizes to 
Protest Railroad Rate Hike 


CHICAGO—An aggressive fight to 
prevent the railroads from putting 
into effect a 7% increase in freight 
rates is expected from the grain and 
milling trade following a meeting 


Jan. 11 of shipping and marketing | 


representatives. 

Another meeting has been sched- 
uled for Jan. 23 at Chicago when the 
positions of all interested parties will 
be coordinated so that verified state- 


ments may be presented to the Inter- | 
| carriers in the past, when seeking 


state Commerce Commission by 
Feb. 3. 

From the Jan. 11 meeting came 
agreement that a position of vigor- 


ous opposition to the 7% increase in 
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rates and charges contained in Tar- 
iff X-196 should be taken, with a 


| specific request for suspension of the 


increase as it would apply to grain, 

grain products and related articles. 
The grain shipping and marketing 

interests not only object to the 


| planned rate hike, but they also are 
| opposed to the “short-cut” plan being 


used by the railroads to put it into 
effect. 
The usual procedure employed by 


general rate increases, was to file a 
petition with the Interstate Com- 


| merce Commission seeking authority 


to modify certain outstanding deci- 
sions so that rates could be increased 


| by a certain percent. 


The ICC then set the matter down 
for a series of hearings. But the car- 
riers complained that the long delays 
involved from this procedure caused 
them seriouS monetary losses each 
day of delay in putting the new rates 
in effect. 

The railroads want to make the 
proposed increase effective Feb. 9, 


| but later changed this date to Feb. 
| 25 after the chairman of the ICC 
| held the time schedule was “clearly 


inadequate.” 

They want to have the hearings 
held after the new rates become ef- 
fective, with the- pledge that they 
will make refunds if the increase is 
eventually rejected or scaled down 
by the ICC. 

The grain trade contends that this 
is an “improper procedure.” 


new crop outturn. Sen. Anderson 
made this point as he cited the snow- 
balling surpluses of cotton despite 
vigorous export sales efforts and 
tightened production controls. 


Said to Be. Insufficient 


This criticism of the administra- 
tion soil bank program had previously 
been told privately to this reporter 
by Republican farm leaders who esti- 
mated that the amount of new funds 
which would be made available under 
the soil bank program could not re- 
move a sufficient quantity of crop 
land from the basic acreage allot- 
ment crops to effect an adequate cut 
in over-all production. 

For wheat and cotton, for example, 
the secretary would take out approxi- 
mately 20% in addition to acreage 
allotment deduction. According to one 
congressional leader, this reduction 
in acreage probably would resylt in 
only a 10% drop in output. 


Not Enough Seed 

Another astonishing disclosure from 
other points in USDA revealed that 
even if the administration plan to 
remove approximately 40 million 
acres of land from field crops—wheat, 
cotton, corn and rice — succeeded, 
there would not be enough seed stock 
available to provide the cover crops 
now being asked for this land. 

Not only is there an over-all short- 
age of seed, there are acute shortages 
of certain seed types which would be 
in hot demand for some of the areas 
where the soil bank proposal would 
be widely operative. 

It is speculated within USDA now 


(Continued on page 73) 


Aid to Livestock Men Seen in Plan 


New Program Would 
Help Prevent Excess 


Output, Officials Say 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
Officials say that the proposed new 
farm program and “soil bank” plan 
ho!d special significance for livestock 
producers. 

In his message to Congress, the 
President said: “Establishment of the 
soil bank will alleviate the undue 
stimulus to livestock production and 
the resulting downward pressure on 
livestock prices which arise from us- 
ing for feed-grain production much 
of the acreage already diverted from 
wheat and cotton. 

“Restrictions against grazing the 
soil bank acres will safeguard the in- 
terests of beef producers and dairy- 
men.” 

(See stories on this page and page 
3 for other details on farm program 
proposals.) 

The President also said that, in 
periods of glutted livestock markets, 
the government would be ready with 
purchase and diversion programs to 
bolster prices. 

At the same time, he reported that 
the pork purchase program now in 
progress would be stepped up to sup- 
ply expanded outlets. He also said 
special programs, such as emergency 
credit and low cost feed in event of 
drouth, will be available when dis- 
aster strikes. 

The President went on to urge 
increased research on nutrition, dis- 
ease control and breeding. 

Meanwhile, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, discussed the 
proposed farm program in a talk be- 
fore the American National Cattle- 
men’s Assn. in New Orleans. 

Noting the surplus problem, he 
said that acres diverted from wheat 
and cotton have been shifted into 

(Continued on page 73) 


Reasons Given 


for Boost in 


Soybean, Flaxseed Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, this 
week gave an explanation for the 
contemplated boost in the price sup- 
port level for soybeans and flaxseed. 

In his appearance before the Senate 
Agriculture committee, Mr. Benson 
said that the planned support increase 
—announced in the President’s farm 
message—is necessary to maintain an 
adequate supply of oilseed protein. 

In other quarters of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was fur- 
ther explained that deeper reduc- 
tions in cotton acreage, plus an an- 
ticipated reduction in the pig crop, 
would reduce edible fat supplies and 
that soybeans, stiil selling above sup- 
port levels, provide an opportunity to 
sustain adequate vegetable protein 
supplies. 

It may be expected that the sup- 
port advance for the 1956 soybean 


crop will set the support level at 
75% of parity. 

Meanwhile, it was learned in of- 
ficial circles that the White House 
farm message was written without 
consultation with Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service officials anc’ chat they 
were taken by surprise with the deci- 
sion to boost the support level this 
year for flaxseed and soybeans. 

The USDA part in the White House 
message was attributed largely to 
Don Paarlberg, economic advisor on 
the Benson staff, and True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture. 

Reaction among a number of ob- 
servers was that the oilseed support 
boost is an attempt to put the Ben- 
son front office team in good graces 
with the oilseed state politicians in 
Congress. 

Economic Reasons 

But other sources close to the 

Paarlberg-Morse team explain the 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A Changing Pattern 


OME comments published in Feedstuffs a few weeks ago, in this 

department as well as under our Washington correspondent’s by-line, 
had to do with changes in farming practices. The principal point made was 
that mechanization, increasing use of plant foods and other agricultural 
chemicals, freezing and other forms of food preservation—all are making 
steady, even rapid, progress in farming communities. A comparison was 
drawn with the industrial revolution that has occurred in manufacturing fields 
within the past half century. The changes in farming are aimed at obtaining 
more economical production with less work, just as the industrial revolution 
was aimed at those objectives. Almost all of these devices demand large scale 
operations to reach their greatest effectiveness, and this requirement is 
altering and will continue to alter the methods through which a successful 
farming operation can be conducted. It is also changing and will continue 
to change the industries and businesses serving agriculture, such as the feed 
business. 

The line of thinking propounded in the Feedstuffs’ articles has attracted 
an unusual amount of interest and discussion. A number of feed industry 
leaders have expressed agreement that we.are undergoing a revolution in 
agriculture that cannot be stopped by political or similar means, and that 
recognition of this is essential in any planning of those in the agricultural 
service industries. 

* * * 


E recently came across a related discussion in the Industrial Bulletin 

of Arthur D. Little, Inc., research and engineering consultants. This 
dealt particularly with the impact of efficient and economical refrigeration on 
farming. Many realize what the improvement in refrigeration has meant to 
consumers and the food industry, but we believe that far fewer persons have 
recognized the effect on agricultural production. 

The biggest expansion has been in the development of distribution 
channels, particularly storage facilitics to hold goods at 0° F. There are now 
over 225 million cubic feet of such low-temperature warehouse capacity, 
capable of holding two years’ frozen food production at the present rate 
of output. Low-temperature transportation has also been influenced by the 
needs of the frozen food industry. The handling of perishables by fast truck 
has increased greatly, and mechanically-refrigerated railroad cars have 
been developed. These are more costly than the ice-bunker type, but can hold 
the low temperatures required. 

Departing from the frozen food specialty store of the immediate postwar 
period, the industry has concentrated on the traditional outlet—the grocery 
store. Some 250,000 retail stores have frozen-food departments; 75% of the 
industry’s output is sold through supermarkets. Frozen packaging has 
contributed substantially to supermarket merchandising methods, and has 
spearheaded the trend toward unit packaging of fresh meat and vegetables. 

A revolution has also taken place in food production and harvesting, 
with greater emphasis on quality and the ability to maintain this quality in 
storage, production at the farm level has changed considerably. The most 
outstanding example is the Florida orange-crop, 85% of which now leaves 
the statevas other than whole fruit. Frozen orange juice concentrate, intro- 
duced in 1948, now takes 47% of the crop, with bottling for sale by milk 
companies and canning taking much of the rest. In general, traditional 
farming, with crops staggered to meet market demand, has been replaced 
by farms of thousands of acres, operated as highly efficient, mechanized 
“food factories” with harvests geared to freezing and packing facilities. 
Freezing now takes 45% of the strawberry and broccoli crops, 37% of the 
spinaca and 60% of the lima beans. 

“Red” meats do not yet figure largely in the frozen foods industry, but 
200 million pounds of meat, 525 million pounds of poultry (not classified as 
meat by the industry and 450 million pounds of fish accounted for a 
substantial portion of 1954’s four-billion-pound total pack. In addition, “heat 
and eat” foods are growing; down to five million pounds in 1947, they climbed 
to 60 million by 1950, and to 425 million by 1954. A 41% increase is expected 
for 1955. Fish sticks have been important to the growth of pre-cooked foods; 
sales in 1953 were seven and a half million pounds, grew to 50 million in 
1954 and were expected to reach 75 million in 1955. A ham stick has 
recently been introduced with promising results. Chicken, turkey, and 


| completely wipe out freezing seems to be without 
| considerable progress is being made in sterilization of food by this technique, 


beef pies have also contributed substantially to the growth of precooked foods. 

With over 1,300 packers offering more than 700 items, cornpetition 
among frozen foods is intense. As the battle for limited retail display space 
continues, many small firms are losing ground, while dominant brands are 
emerging to control the market and command a premium price. The 
substantial investment required for refrigerated storage and display cabinets 
has proved well worth while, yet the industry estimates it may lose some 
$300 million in sales because of lack of cabinet space in retail outlets 


* * * 
ACKERS are encouraging retailers to expand and improve refrigerated 
facilities. Too often a retailer may store frozen food in an open back 
room for several hours before putting it in the display freezer. Even use of a 
meat cooler (36 to 42° F.) for temporary holding, a fairly common practice, 
results in thawing and loss of flavor. At least Gne state has passed legislation 
to regulate handling of frozen food. Informed distributors are in favor of 
the program, and are taking steps to conform with the proposed regulations. 
The hint that irradiated foods may come on the market before long and 
strong backing. While 


the problems to be solved are sufficiently complex to require several years’ 
work. Meanwhile, several new developments, including the coating of frozen 
meats with wax for easier distribution and lower handling costs, are expected 
to contribute heavily to continued growth for frozen foods. 

All of these things have a direct and important bearing on the feed 
industry. They encourage the large, efficient, specialist type of farm operation. 
They encourage continued expansion of the production and consumption of 
meat, milk and eggs, but. through procedures and methods that will make 
it increasingly difficult for the so-called family farm—the “barnyard flock”— 
type of operator to stay in business. The feed industry must be cognizant of 
these changing patterns, and adjust its own operations to them. 


Formula feed sales showed moderate gains in some areas but remained 
limited in others. Indications of an early start on chick feed business appeared, 
and manufacturers were quite optimistic about a good year in this line. Hog 
feed business continues to be below usual volume, and dairy feed sales reports 
were mixed. Improved broiler and egg prices kept feed for these operations in 
good demand. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices showed little change at 
189.3 for the week ending Jan. 11, and the feed grain index advanced .6 point 
to 186.2, (Ingredient details on pages 74-76.) 


Northwest 


Feed demand held up quite well in 
the Northwest this week, although 
the bulge in buying experienced by 
some manufacturers last week 
diminished somewhat. 

Manufacturers already have orders 
for baby chick feeds, which is unusu- 


week, and some overtime was sched- 
uled to keep shipments in line. Other 
companies serving mainly the rural 
dealers found that dealers had done 
a fair job of stocking immediately 
after the first of the year, and sales 
were slowing down a little this week. 

Buoyed by a good broiler price of 
21@23¢, feed shipments to commer- 


ally early for this area. With good 
egg prices, apparently an early start 
is being made in purchases for flock 
replacement, and manufacturers are 
optimistic about prospects for good 
feed volume in poultry feeds this 
year. Sales of egg feeds continue fair 
to good, meanwhile. 

The improvement in hog feed de- 
mand reported last Week turned out 
to be a temporary boost, as sales were 
back to their previously slow pace 
again. Dairy feed volume is slow to 
good, and instructions on cattle feed 
bookings are slow. 

Operations remain on the same 
basis as last week, with major plants 
running from 1% shifts to two ex- 
tended shifts. No Saturday work was 
scheduled by mills which a week 
earlier had to employ weekend pro- 
duction, but backlogs are still quite 
good. 


Southwest 


A mixture of reports on feed sales 
came out of the Southwest this week, 
but in general business probably was 
on a slightly better trend. Prolonged 
drouth, continued low hog prices, 
large grain supplies and little stimu- 
lus in feed prices were limiting fac- 
tors. 

On the other hand, a better de- 
mand for broiler feeds, some initial 
inquiry for chick starter with the 


prediction of an early chick season 
and a pickup in interest in cattle feed 
lot operations helped the situation 
somewhat. 


Mills serving the large commercial 
feeders reported business active this 


| cial broiler feeders were in good vol- 


ume this week. Laying rations also 
were in fairly good demand. Hog 
feed sales continued to lag, and there 
were both good and bad reports on 
the dairy feed business. Cattle fat- 
teners were in better demand, while 
range feeds moved mainly on previous 
orders. 

Major feed ingredients showed lit- 
tle change this week. Formula price 
lists were steady to as much as $1 
ton lower. Operations were barely at 
five days in some instances while a 
few reported some overtime. 


Southeast 


There seems to be a little better 
feel to the feed market in the south- 
east. Sales of both formula feeds 
and other feeding materials are indi- 
cated to be better. Freezing weather 
well down into Florida has probably 
helped some. It is reported that this 
cold wave has done considerable dam- 
age to Florida crops, and the citrus 
pulp sellers are proceeding with the 
expectation that supplies of this. feed 
can very easily become relatively 
tight during the near future. This 
could cause a firmer market. 

Broiler feeds continue to move well 
and demand seems to be even slightly 
better this week. Chick placements 
continue to increase, which would in- 
dicate a good demand from this 
source. Broiler prices could be bet- 
ter, but lowered feed costs have 
helped offset declining poultry mar- 


| kets. Cattle feeders are still disturbed 
| over feed ratios, but feed movement 


in this direction appears to be slight- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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National Alfalfa 
Building New 


Plant in Kansas 


LAMAR, COLO.—National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. has an- 
nounced the start on construction of 
a new alfalfa processing plant and 
inert gas storage unit at Garden City, 
Kansas. Ground was broken Jan. 11 
for the storage, which will have a 
capacity of 18,000 tons. 

The storage will consist of 16 
bolted steel tanks with unloading 
facilities to handle bulk or sacked 
material arriving in hopper cars or 
boxcars and trucks. This is the third 
major gas storage and processing 
unit for the National company. Other 
facilities are located at Midland, Kan- 
sas, and Omaha. 

The processing plant has been de- 
signed to handle all types of dehy- 
drated alfalfa and includes high-speed 
blenders, oiling equipment and ma- 
chinery to regrind pellets. Contractor 
for the plant and the excavation work 
for the storage is the Robert Con- 
struction Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 
Awarded the contract to provide and 
install the steel tanks was the Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City. 

According to National officials, con- 
struction should be completed in time 
to handle new crop alfalfa starting 
in late April or early May. They 
point out that the Garden City loca- 
tion was chosen in order to store 
production from National dehydrat- 
ing units along the Arkansas river 
in Colorado and Kansas. Garden City 
is situated so that the outbound ma- 
terial can move through the Kansas 
City gateway or to the South and 
Southwest. 

The new storage unit will increase 
National’s inert gas capacity to 
around 68,000 tons. This includes 
30,000 tons at Midland and 20,000 at 
Omaha. 

“The new unit adds further to Na- 
tional’s position as the operator of 
the largest inert gas storage capacity 
for alfalfa in the world,” Henry Hof- 
mann, president, said. “When the 
Garden City plant is completed, we 
should be in a position to furnish in 
excess of 150,000 tons annually of 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A 
alfalfa on a 12-month basis.” 


Cake and Meal Output 
In November Tops 


October Production 


WASHINGTON — Combined U.S. 
production of soybean, cottonseed and 
linseed cake and meal in November 
topped by more than 25,000 tons Oc- 
tober production, according to figures 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Combined stocks of cake 
and meal at crude oil mills at the 
end of November were also larger 
than those a month earlier. 


Production of soybean cake and meal 
totaled 583,622 tons in November 
compared with 580,039 tons in Oc- 
tober. Cottonseed cake and meal pro- 
duction totaled 370,633 tons in No- 
vember as against 328,503 tons in 
October. However, linseed oil produc- 
tion went down from 79,384 in Oc- 
tober to 59,312 in November. 

The government figures on stocks 
on hand at mills at the end of No- 
vember are as follows: Soybean cake 
and meal, 59,761 tons Nov. 30 com- 
pared with 48,958 the month before; 
cottonseed cake and meal, 173,742 
tons compared with 170,721 tons on 
Oct. 31; linseed cake and meal, 16,695 
tons as against 23,235 tons a month 
earlier. 


HEADS DELAWARE GROUP 

NEWARK, DEL.—Leo Tammi of 
Newark is the new state president 
of the Delaware Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., replacing Ed MclIlvanie 
of Georgetown. Mr. Tammi has about 
8,000 laying hens producing market 
eggs on his farm west of Newark. 
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Soil Bank Proposals Outlined in 
President’s Message to Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A major part of 
the President’s farm message to Con- 
gress this week dealt with the pre- 
posed “soil bank” plan for reduction 
of overwhelming crop surpluses. 

The President also made certain 
recommendations regarding specific 
crops, including proposals relating to 
use of wheat for feed. (See story in 
next column.) 

Essentially, the administration has 
taken to itself the “soil bank” plan, 
for which it is recommending the 
authorization of $350 million in new 
money for the coming fiscal year. 
This would be used as a cash pay- 
ment encouragement for farmers tu 
take marginal field crop lands for 
wheat, cotton and rice out of produc- 
tion. This fund would be in addition 
to the current annual appropriation 
of $250 million for agricultural con- 
servation payments (ACP). 

In adopting the soil bank plan— 
an old timer in farm program opera- 
tions, applied originally in 1938 for 
cotton—the administration has devel- 
oped a new twist to its proposal 
inasmuch as it recommends another 
feature which would encourage farm- 
ers to reduce their production of 
wheat, cotton, rice and possibly corn 
below the acreage allotments now 
set by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture or by legislative mandate. 

This latter provision would be de- 
veloped by farmers through payments 
under what would be known as the 
“acreage reserve program” of the soil 
bank. Such payments would be in 
certificates redeemable in kind or in 
cash from Commodity Credit Corp. 

In his message to Congress, “Doc- 
tor’ Eisenhower diagnoses the farm 


problem as one of existing surpluses 
plus farm production, even under re- 
duced price support levels, which 
fails to bring supply and demand into 
balance. As fast as surpluses are 
liquidated, new crop deliveries un- 
der loan programs come in the back 
door—not only for the basic farm 


President Makes 
Recommendations 


For Corn, Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The President’s 
farm message this week dealt in part 
with specific suggestions for certain 
commodities. 

Included were proposals regarding 
use of wheat for feed. 

Following is an analysis of the 
wheat and corn recommendations: 

Wheat — The administration farm 
message noted the critical condition 
of wheat under the accumulated sur- 
plus, citing the soil bank and other 
programs as well suited to cope with 
the condition. Other changes, how- 
ever, are seen necessary to meet the 
conditions fully. 

The President’s message said, in 
part, that Congress should proniptly 
pass the Senate-approved measure 
which would exempt wheat land from 
marketing quotas where farmers use 
on their own farms all the wheat they 
produce. 

Use of wheat for feed came in for 
emphatic attention by the chief ex- 

(Continued on page 78) 


Combined AFMA Convention, | 


Show Set for May 1-3, 1957 


CHICAGO—The combined Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 49th 
annual convention and the fifth Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show will be 
held May 1-3, 1957, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

The dates for the combined event 
were announced this week by W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA president, and Eldon 
H. Roesler, manager of the National 
Feed Industry Show. 

This will be the first time the two 
events have been held simultaneously, 
and plans are under way to handle 
the largest crowd of feed men ever 
to meet at one time. AFMA conven- 
tions have usually been held in Chi- 
cago during the past half century, 
while National Feed Shows have 


been staged every two years since 


1949 in conjuction with annual meet- 
ings of regional feed associations in 
Milwaukee, Buffalo and Kansas City. 

Present plans call for meetings of 
AFMA in the morning on each of the 
three days, with the feed show open 
each afternoon. With show and con- 
vention activities concentrated in one 
building, officials of both events ex- 
pect excellent delegate participation. 

Mr. Roesler noted that the 200- 
exhibit-booth space on the lower level 
of the Conrad Hilton is an ideal lo- 
cation. He said that sale of space 
will not start until some time later 
this year. Show headquarters will be 
located at 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. All exhibit details will 
be handled from there. 


1956 Convention 
Although AFMA officials expect the 
1957 meeting to be the largest in 
feed -manufacturing history, Mr. 
Glennon pointed out that the forth- 
coming AFMA convention will be a 


very important event. AFMA direc- 
tors, committees and staff members 
are concentrating their efforts on the 
48th annual convention, which wil! be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
May 23-25, 1956. 

During a recent meeting of the 
convention program committee, a 
new feature was planned. The Thurs- 
day afternoon program, May 24, will 
have two concurrent sessions. One 
will deal with nutrition and the oth- 
er with expansion of the agricultural 
market. The remainder of the pro- 
gram outline is unchanging with two 
morning sessions Thursday and Fri- 
day, and the Sunshine Hour Thurs- 
day evening. Annual meetings of the 
AFMA board of directors, Nutrition 
Council, executive traffic committee, 
committee of purchasing agents and 
feed control relations committee will 
be held Wednesday, May 23. 

Although speakers for the 1956 
meeting have not been announced, 
Mr. Glennon nected that advance hotel 
reservations point to another tre- 
mendous crowd. He said that the 
convention program committee has 
extended bids to outstanding leaders 
of industry and agriculture, and that 
announcement of the official program 
would be made in the near future. 

The program committee is headed 
by Dr. J. L. Krider, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. Other merm- 
bers of the committee are A. B. 
Clow, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York; Guy L. Cooper, Jr. O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb.; Donald 
D. Dilworth, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee; Frank Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Feed Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Chester M. Kessler, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, and, Kenneth 
D. Lozier, St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, 


crops but for new non-basic crops 
which are in themselves coming into 
surplus condition. 

Two Major Parts 

The cornerstone of the administra- 
tion farm program is the soil bank, 
which the President splits into two 
major parts. The President treats at 
this time with specific recommenda- 
tions the big surplus crops of wheat, 
cotton and rice. Corn he handles in 
a separate category but subject to 
somewhat parallel treatment. 

He told Congress: “I submit a soil 
bank of two parts: The first is de- 
signed to meet the immediate need 
to reduce the crops in greatest over- 
supply. It may be called the acreage 
reserve program.” 

The acreage reserve program is 
aimed at the nearby problem, to halt 
further build-ups of surpluses. It is 
aimed even at the current crop of 
wheat, part of which is now in the 
ground. Its first targets are the wheat 
and cotton crops. It is a voluntary 
program under which farmers would 
extend their reduction of acreage for 
those crops beyond the acreage limi- 
tations now imposed 


For such voluntary further reduc- 
tion, the farmers cooperating would 
be paid either in kind or in cash by 

Here is what the Chief Executive 
told Congress on this point: “In the 
case of wheat and cotton, I look to a 
voluntary reduction equivalent to 
possibly one fifth of the acreage 
otherwise permitted by allotments— 
perhaps 12 million acres of wheat 
and 3 million of cotton. It should be 
practical to include wheat already 
seeded, if it is incorporated with the 
soil, as green manure, or by other 
accepted practices. This should make 
it possible for more farmers to en- 
ter the program immediately and 
thereby start at once to work down 
surpluses.” 

Such land voluntarily taken out 
of production of wheat and cotton— 
and such other crops, corn for ex- 
ample, which Congress may designate 
—would be withheld from all harvest 
or cash cropping and would be 
banned even for grazing purposes. 


Certificates 


To compensate farmers for imme- 
diate cooperation in the “acreage re- 
serve program,” the government 
would pay them in certificates re- 
deemable either in kind or in cash, 
callable on CCC. 

Here is how this phase of the pro- 
gram will work according to reliable 
USDA officials: A farmer who had 
an acreage allotment of 80 acres for 
wheat might voluntarily reduce his 
planted acreage by another 10 acres. 
For this reduction he would be en- 
titled to a certificate. The certificate 
would be worth, either in cash or 
kind, the annual average yield of 
wheat grown on that land in a base 
period—say, 20 bu.—times the acres 
voluntarily taken out of production. 


(Continued on page 73) 


Cuban 


Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
U.S. had received 101.6 million gal- 
lons of Cuban high-test molasses as 
of Nov. 30, 1955. This left a balance 
of 48.4 million gallons to be shipped. 

These figures were released by the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute. 

Blackstrap exports from the 1 
Cuban crop totaled 91.4 million gal- 
lons as of Nov. 30, leaving a balance 
of only 4.4 million gallons unshipped. 

The Cuban government had as- 
signed 130.2 million gallons of 1955 
blackstrap for local use or manufac- 
ture by Nov. 30, 1955. Of this amount, 
94.8 million gallons had been sold. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| — | 
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Total Sheep, Lambs on Feed 
For Market 8% Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
in the U.S. on Jan. 1 was 8% small- 
er than last year, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board. The number 
is estimated at 4,100,000 head, 345,000 
head less than last year. Most of the 
decrease occurred in the western 
Corn Belt and on wheat pastures in 
the South and central Great Plains 
States. The majority of the western 
states also showed decreases. 

In the 11 Corn Belt states, the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed 
is estimated at 2,145,000 head, 13% 
below a year ago. Lamb feeding was 
less than a year ago in all of the 
Corn Belt states except Indiana and 
Illinois which showed an increase of 
12% each, and Ohio, Missouri and 
South Dakota which reported the 
same number on feed as last year. 


Elsewhere in the Corn Belt, reduc- 
tions are as follows: Kansas, down 
33%; Nebraska, down 26%; Iowa, 
down 20%; Wisconsin, down 13%; 
Minnesota, down 3%; and Michigan, 
down, 2%. 

Shipments of sheep and lambs into 
the Corn Belt states for which state 
inspection data are available for 
July through December, 1955, were 
7% below the same months for 1954. 

The number of lambs on feed in 
the wheat pasture areas of the Great 
Plains was down sharply from last 
year. In Kansas, the number of sheep 
and lambs on wheat pastures on 
Jan. 1 is estimated at about 84,000 
head, compared with 147,000 head 
last year. Rains in October in the 
central plains started wheat, but lack 
of rain since October has limited 
growth and only a limited amount of 


acreage, mostly irrigated, was avail- 
able for pasture. Total lambs on feed 
in Kansas were down 33%; in Okla- 
homa, 10%, and in Texas, 25%. 

The number of feeding lambs on 
feed in Colorado, the leading western 
feeding state, was 10% below Jan. 1 
last year. In northern Colorado, 335,- 
000 head were on feed compared with 
397,000 head last year. The Arkan- 
sas Valley in Colorado showed an in- 
crease of 32%. In California, the sec- 
ond largest feeding state in the West, 
sheep and lambs on feed are esti- 
mated at 320,000 head—3% larger 
than on Jan. 1, 1955. Lamb feeding in 
the North Platte Valley of Nebraska 
and Wyoming was below a year ago. 
Elsewhere in the West, numbers on 
feed this year were lower than a 
year ago in most states. Washington 
is estimated to have 22% fewer sheep 
and lambs on feed. Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada were each down 9%; Arizona, 
down 8%; Oregon, down 5%; and 
Wyoming, down 2%. Montana had 
22% more sheep and lambs on feed 
this year than a year ago. 

Farmers in Alabama had approxi- 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 
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BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE | 
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ZONE STATE 


mately 42,000 lambs on pastures on 
Jan. 1 this year. In North Dakota, 
the number of sheep and lambs on 
feed at 122,000, is 52% larger than a 
year ago. 

Weather conditions to Jan. 1 have 
been generally favorable for lamb 
feeding, except in the Great Plains 
states where lack of rainfall has re- 
stricted development of wheat pas- 
tures. Outside of parts of the Great 
Plains and western Corn Belt, feed 
supplies are ample. Prices of feeder 
lambs on the Denver market ad- 
vanced from the low point of $16.25 
reached during mid-August to a high 
of $19 the last week in November. 
The average price of good and choice 
feeder lambs at Denver for the week 
ending Dec. 31, 1955, was $17.50 per 
hundred pounds compared with $18 
for the same week a year earlier. 


Chick Placements 
Increase; Broiler 


Prices Move Higher 


SALISBURY, MD.—Delmarva 
broiler prices rose nearly 2¢ lb. last 
week over the previous week. The 
average price paid on the farm dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 7 was 20.7¢, 
compared to 19¢ the week before. 

Broiler chick placements in Del- 
marva at 3,033,000 for the week end- 
ing Jan. 7 were 4% above a week 
earlier and 27% above the level of a 
year ago. Increases of 1% in inship- 
ments and 4% in local hatchings ac- 
count for the change in placements 
from a week earlier. Settings at 
3,288,000 were 1% above the previous 
week and 5% above the same week 
of 1955. 

Chick pijacements in Delaware 
totaled 1,588,000 or just 1% below the 
previous week; egg settings at 1,487,- 
000 were down slightly. In Maryland 
chick placements totaled 1,280,000 or 
12% above the previous week; egg 
settings at 1,842,000 were up 3%. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 21,055,000 
for the week. This was 4% more than 
during the previous week and was 
40% more than during the same week 
a year ago. Of the 22 states, place- 
ment decreases from a week earlier 
occurred in only six states: Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Missouri, Delaware, 
South Carolina and Arkansas. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
30,669,000. This was a sharp increase 
over the previous week of 5% and 
was 31% more than during the same 
week a year ago. Increases over the 
previous week occurred in 17 of the 
22 states with largest increases oc- 
curring in Indiana, Missouri and 
Georgia. No states showed sharp de- 
creases. 

Delmarva growers marketed 2,364,- 
000 broilers during last week. This 
was 9% more than the previous week 
and 8% more than the corresponding 
week last year. 

The price of 20% broiler feed rose 
slightly during last week, going to 
$91.20 ton, compared to $89.08 a week 
earlier. In spite of the higher feed 
cost, the increase in the price of 
broiler meat made a more favorable 
meat-feed ratio. A pound of meat 
would buy 4.5 Ib. of feed, compared 
to 4.2 the previous week. 

Prices paid for eggs, f.o.b. Boston 
for Jan. 5 were 57@58¢ and for Jan. 
10, 53@54¢. 


IOWA FIRM EXPANDS 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA — The 
Farmers Cooperative Co., Eagle 


Grove, Iowa, has put its new feed | 


mill into operation. The feed mill is 
part of an expansion program which 
wil] represent an investment of more 
than $200,000. Kenneth Trautman is 
the manager. 
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IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


You strike it rich when you order 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 
the W. J. Small Company takes every 


modern step to insure that the de- 


hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 


contains the richness of the growing 


plant. That’s why experienced feed 
buyers everywhere agree that “a Small - 


” 


investment pays big dividends! 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. J. SMALL CO. 
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375 Hear Nutrition Reports 
At Kansas Feed Conference 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Tre- 
mendous progress in feed manage- 
ment and nutrition was clearly em- 
phasized at the 11th annual Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference at Kansas 
State College here Jan. 9-10. The 
event, which is one of the leading 
nutrition conferences in the country, 
attracted 375 persons, including a 
large number of feed dealers as well 
as representatives of the sales and 
research staffs of feed manufacturing 
companies and allied trades. 

(A major portion of the program is 
reviewed here. The remainder of the 
program will be summarized in next 
week’s Feedstuffs.) 

Broader research in stilbestrol 
feeding, nutritive requirements of 
poultry, the protein and amino acid 
requirements of poultry as influenced 
by energy level, and the latest infor- 
mation on feeding swine and dairy 
cattle were among the topics dis- 
cussed by guest speakers and mem- 
bers of the Kansas State school of 
agriculture staff. 

Augmenting the speaking program 
was an exhibit set up in the livestock 
judging pavilion which graphically 
demonstrated the results or current 
status of feeding experiments being 
carried on or just completed at the 
college. 

Stilbestrol Research 

Of interest in the field of cattle 
feeding were the observations on stil- 
bestrol experiments at Kansas State 
as presented by Dr. Draytford Rich- 
ardson, department of animal hus- 
bandry. Noting that the Kansas re- 
sults do not always agree with those 
reported elsewhere, Dr. Richardson 
summarized as follows: 

1. Age as well as weight seems 
to influence the response to stilbes- 
trol. One finds it more difficult to 
improve the natural gaining ability 
of a younger animal that is being fed 
properly than one that is more ma- 
ture. 

2. Weight, inasmuch as it gener- 
ally expresses maturity, is an impor- 
tant factor. Older, heavier animals 
usually give a greater response. 

3. Sex—the rate of gain is usually 
increased with heifers; however, the 
amount and consistency of gain seem 
to be greater with steers. 


4. Estrogenic content of feed—— 


natural estrogens or hormone-like 
substances are found in natural feed- 
stuffs. The amount appears not only 


to vary from one kind of feedstufft 


to anether but also within the same 
kind of feedstuff. This fact played a 
very important role in recent develop- 
ments in this field. This fact, in my 
opinion, largely explains the differ- 
ences obtained by workers with stil- 
bestrol. 

5. Type, quantity and quality of 
ration—It seems perfectly obvious 
that a greater response is obtained 
with a high-energy, fattening type 
ration that otherwise meets the nutri- 
tive requirements of the animal. 

6. On pasture—Although there is 
some work to indicate a possible re- 
sponse, this certainly appears to be a 
doubtful practice in a strictly grazing 
program. It may have possibilities 


3,233,376 CWT. IN 


EMERGENCY FEED 


WASHINGTON — Under the 1955 
U.S. Department of Agriculture emer- 
gency feed program, 51,736 farmer 
purchase orders were issued for 3,- 
233,376 cwt. of approved grains or 
mixed feeds as of Dec. 29, USDA an- 
nounced this week. Farmers who re- 
ceived the aid were in need because 
of drouth, hurricanes or floods. 


| where cattle are being fed a fatten- 


ing ration on grass. 


7. Length of feeding period—there 
seems to be no benefit 
stilbestrol over a 
normal fattening 


longer 
periods 


| most results indicate that more bene- 


| ent digestibility. 


fit is obtained in the first part of the 
feeding period than the latter part. 
One might reason that the body ad- 
justs itself to the intake of this hor- 
mone-like substance. 

8. Digestion — available data in- 
dicate that stilbestrol has no bene- 
ficial effect upon digestion; in fact, 
there seems to be a lowering of nutri- 
Therefore, it is logi- 
cal to assume that digestibility is not 
a factor in the increased rate of gain 
and that other factor or factors are 
responsible. 

9. Shrink—(a) To market data 
on this subject are not in agreement 
and more information is needed. 
There seems to be a tendency for 
greater shrink with stilbestrol-fed 
animals; however, it should be recog- 
nized that differences, if any, are 
very small. (b) Cooler shrink—here 
again more data are needed; however, 
there seems to be a slight tendency 
for carcasses of animals fed stilbes- 
trol to shrink slightly more in the 
cooler. 

10. Carcass quality results are 
not in agreement on this point; how- 
ever, it is apparent that the feeding 
of stilbestrol has very little effect 
upon carcass quality if used in a fat- 
tening ration as approved. If it has 
any effect at all on the carcass, it 
tends toward lowering its grade. This 
seems to be brought about by less 
marbling and more free fluid in the 
meat. Normally, with increased rates 
of gain one would expect the carcass 
to grade higher. 

11. Rate of gain and cost —one 
must receive a 0.1 to 0415 Ib. increase 
in rate of gain and increased feed 
efficiency to pay for the additional 
cost of stilbestrol. Gains in excess of 
this amount should result in a profit 
to the feeder. Results indicate that 
the only economically desirable place 
to use stilbestrol is in the fattening 
ration. 

12. Residue in meat and gastro- 
intestinal tract— present means of 
testing do not indicate there is any 
residue in the meat or G-I tract. 

13. Breeding of swine—the breed- 
ing, farrowing, etc., of swine follow- 
ing cattle receiving stilbestrol, do not 
seem to be affected. 

14. Effect on breeding animals— 
animals to be used for breeding pur- 
poses should not receive stilbestrol. 
However, we need not be as con- 
cerned about breeding stock getting 
stilbestrol by error as was originally 
thought. 


Poultry Carcass Quality 

Effects of kinds of rations on car- 
cass quality in poultry were studied 
in a Kansas State project analyzed 
by Dr. Paul E. Sanford, department 
of poultry husbandry. 

He reached the following conclu- 
sions: (1) Corn was found to give a 
lower per cent shrinkage than the 
other grains fed singly. (2) An equal 
combination of milo and barley pro- 
duced the lowest per cent shrinkage 
among birds fed various combina- 
tions of grains. (3) There appeared 
to be no definite correlation between 
the amount of fat deposited on the 
viscera and abdominal wall and the 
per cent of shrinkage. (4) Birds fed 
corn had superior carcass quality for 
those dressed at eight weeks and four 
days. (5) An equal combination of 
corn and wheat was observed to pro- 
duce superior carcass quality in birds 
dressed at 10 weeks. (6) Wheat was 
found to give superior feed efficiency. 
(7) The lowest feed cost per pound 
of gain was produced by chicks fed 
barley, based upon costs at the time 


from feeding | 
time than | 
In fact, | 


| of the experiments. (8) Superior 
growth was obtained by feeding a 
combination of 10% corn and 90% 
milo. 
Caged Layers 

The advantages and management 
factors in raising caged layers were 
given by Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. More attention 
| needs to be paid to temperature con- 
| trol, Dr. Wilcke said, especially dur- 
ing periods of extreme high and ex- 
| treme low temperatures. Efficiency of 
egg production in relation to the body 
weight is emphasized by use of cages. 

While accurate culling is one of the 
advantages of the cage system, cull- 
ing methods that have been in use 
have not been the most practical, the 
speaker said. The number of birds 
that should be culled will depend 
upon the price of eggs and the price 
of feed, but it is apparent from data 
obtained that most flocks have been 
culled too rigidly. Culling probably 
ought to be held to around 15% every 
ten weeks, Dr. Wilcke said. 


Data have been obtained on shell 
quality on over 200,000 eggs produced 
by caged birds, indicating that good 
shell quality has been produced. The 
percentage of soft-shelled eggs was 
.98; broken .72, and checked 1.2. 


One of the problems in cage pro- 
duction is cage fatigue, a condition 
frequently confused with rickets or 
fowl leukosis. It usually occurs in 
birds which are in a high rate of 
production, but affected birds .drop 
to a low level of production or go out 
of production. Recovery may be spon- 
taneous in the cage or on the floor, 
if they are removed. Various nutri- 
ents have been studied in connection 
with this problem, but increased 
levels of calcium, phosphorus and 
manganese have not affected the 
course of this condition. 

The cage method of operation is a 
convenient and practical way of man- 
aging layers under conditions where 
the climate is mild, and it can be 
successful in any climate when proper 
housing conditions are maintained, 
Dr. Wilcke said. The question of the 


Fred Quattlebaum 


RED HAT SALESMAN—Recent ad- 
dition to the sales staff of the Red 
Hat Feed Division of the Alabama 
Flour Mills is Fred Quattlebaum. Mr. 
Quattlebaum, who will reside in 
Foley, Ala., will manage a portion of 
south Alabama and the west Florida 
territory. He is a graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in ag- 
ricultural science and in the past two 
years he has been with the John 
Deere Co. 


practicability of this system in the 
colder climates will depend upon eco- 
nomics. 

Use of the artificial rumen to study 
the action of rumen microorganisms 
was discussed by Dr. Orville G. Bent- 
ley, department of animal science, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster. The speaker described 
several experiments which have uti- 
lized the artificial rumen technique 
including B-vitamin synthesis, the 
mineral requirements of rumen mi- 

(Continued on page 78) 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s latest crop re- 
port shows that the number of poten- 
tial layers on farms as of Jan. 1 was 
just about in line with earlier pre- 
dictions. 

Potential layers on farms (hens 
and pullets of laying age plus pullets 
not of laying age) totaled 411 million, 
3% less than a year earlier. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

Holdings were below a year ago in 
all parts of the country. Decreases 
ranged from 1% in the west north 
central region and the West to 5% 
in the south Atlantic and south cen- 
tral states. 

While the number of layers at the 
start of the year is down somewhat, 
the rate of lay is expected to show 
a continued increase, holding up egg 
production. 

Later in the year, the laying flock 
will increase somewhat, reflecting the 
expected increase this spring in the 
purchase and raising of chicks for 
flock replacement. 

The USDA report showed that 
there were about 27 million pullets 


East 


Potential Layers on Farms 
Down 3% From Year Ago 


not of laying age on farms Jan. 1— 
7% more than a year earlier. Hold- 
ings were above those of a year ago 
in all parts of the country except the 
east north central region. Pullets not 
of laying age represented about 6.5% 
of the potential layers on Jan. 1, 
compared with 5.9% a year ago. 

The report also noted that the na- 
tion’s laying flock during December 
averaged about 387 million layers— 
down 3% from a year earlier. Layers 
decreased from a year earlier in all 
parts of the country. Decreases varied 
from 1% in the east north central 
states to 6% in the south Atlantic 
and south central states. 

Farm flocks laid 5,467 million eggs 
in December—2% less than in De- 
cember, 1954. Production was some- 
what below that of a year earlier in 
most parts of the country. 

The rate of egg production in De- 
cember was 14.14 eggs per layer, 
compared with 14.06 a year earlier 
and the 1945-54 average of 11.13 eggs. 
The rate exceeded or equalled pre- 
vious records in most parts of the 
country. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, 
Potential Layers on Farms, Jan. 1 


West 


North North North South South 
Year— Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western U.8. 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, Jan. 1 (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ..... 61,133 77,404 109,914 36,914 69,168 37,301 391,833 
72,570 79,036 103,162 38,045 63,469 40,731 397,013 
70,764 77,136 101,435 36,844 69,552 39,681 384,312 
Pallets Not of Laying Age on Farms, Jan. 1 (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ..... 4,184 5,120 7,876 5,509 9,002 3,124 34,816 
4,387 2,988 4,332 4,234 6,811 3,161 24,913 
1966 4,517 2,964 4,557 4,476 6,261 3,962 6,72 
Potential Layers on Farms, Jan. 1* (thousands) 
—- 54 (average) ..... 65,317 $2,524 117,790 42,423 78,170 40,425 426,648 
west... 76,957 82,024 107,494 42,279 69,280 43,892 421,926 
76,281 80,100 105,992 40,319 65,803 43,643 411,038 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of jaying age. 
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Respiratory 
Disease Problem 


In N.J. Reported 


VINELAND, N.J.—The respiratory 
disease situation in New Jersey poul- 
try flocks is the worst Dr. F. R. 
Beaudette, head of the animal pa- 
thology department at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, can recall. 

Speaking at the Vineland Egg Auc- 
tion recently, Dr. Beaudette said that 
trouble is being experienced not only 
with Newcastle disease, 
laryngotracheitis, pox, bronchitis, 
chronic respiratory disease and 
coryza. 

Dr. Beaudette advanced a number 
of explanations for the situation, most 
of which revolved around faulty vac- 
cination methods, poor timing and in- 
adequate vaccine. These add up to a 
situation so confused that it is diffi- 
cult for a pathologist to put his finger 
on the exact cause of any individual 
disease outbreak, he said. 

Among the causes for Newcastle 
outbreaks, Dr. Beaudette listed (1) 
too early vaccination, before the 
chicks have lost any parental im- 
munity they might possess, (2) vac- 
cinating too often, (3) using strains 
of vaccine so mild that they only pro- 
duce a short immunity, and (4) using 
vaccine which has deteriorated. 

The Rutgers pathologist also said 
that he suspects many poultrymen 
who are putting Newcastle vaccine 
in the drinking water are using too 
small a dose. “We have demonstrated 
that water vaccination is really intra- 
nasal,” he said. “Therefore, the only 
vaccine that does any good is that 
which gets into the nostrils of the 
birds when they are taking a drink.” 

A fundamental fact to remember, 
he said, is that it is useless to vac- 
cinate any bird that possesses im- 
munity to Newcastle disease. If a 
chick has inherited parental im- 
munity through the egg, any vaccine 
used on him before this immunity 
has worn off will do no good. 

The length of time parental im- 
_munity lasts in the chick varies with 
different individuals. With some birds, 
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GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


You get 20% greater pull through this 
powerful magnetic separator than with 
any comporable magnetic on the mar- 
ket. What's more, it's guaranteed for- 
ever. 1 saves you valuable down time 
and machinery damage because it 
snatches out iron particles and trash 
iron being processed. Protective casing 
prevents breakage and keeps dirt out. 
Available hinged or not hinged. Write 
for litercture and prices. Terms usually 
arranged if desired. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 31! Wichita, Kansas 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Ml, 


Carl F. Rosvally 


VICE PRESIDENT — Carl F. Ros- 
vally has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales for the D. H. Gran- 
din Milling Co., Jamestown, N.Y. Mr. 
Rosvally has held the position of gen- 
eral sales manager since joining the 
company in 1951. 


it may last two or three weeks, but 
it is practically all sure to be gone 
at four weeks of age. If a poultry- 
man has his flock in an area where 
the danger of exposure to Newcastle 
is small, so that he can delay vac- 
cination until the chicks are four 
weeks of age, he should get maximum 
results and the protection should last 
for close to 90 days, Dr. Beaudette 
said. 


If the danger of exposure is great, 
he may find it necessary to vaccinate 
at 10 days to two weeks, in which 
case some of the chicks may still 
possess parental immunity. In a few 
days this immunity will wear off and 
those chicks will be wide open to 
Newcastle infection. However, most 
of the flock will be protected. 

In any case poultry farmers should 
make sure they know what vaccine 
was used on their birds. Many of 
those who bring sick or dead birds 
to the laboratory to be “posted,” he 
said, don’t have this information. This 
makes diagnosis of the cause of the 
outbreak more difficult. 

If a poultryman vaccinates at two 
weeks of age and again at six weeks, 
the second vaccination will be largely 
wasted because most of the birds 
will still carry some immunity from 
the first vaccination. The second vav- 
cination should be delayed until the 
majority of the birds is no longer 
immune. 

Discussing the increase in the inci- 
dence of pox, Dr. Beaudette said his 
men are finding it in flocks vaccinated 
by the wing-stick pigeon-pox method. 
The lesion produced by this method 
is so small that no appreciable im- 
munity is conferred on the birds. The 
larger the lesion, the greater the im- 
munity resulting from the vaccina- 
tion. 


A. E. Staley Reduces 


January Processing 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. reported recently 
that it was reducing its soybean pro- 
cessing operations at Decatur by 15% 
in January. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president, said 
the reduction reflects over-production 
of soybean products. He said demand 
for products was higher in the last 
quarter of 1955 than in the same 
period of 1954, but demand has fallen 
behind the record processing rate, 
with no improvement expected for 
several weeks. 

Mr. Staley cited figures showing 
how soybean crushings have been 
running ahead of corresponding levels 
a year earlier. 


Protein Meal Futures 
Show Fair Gains 


MEMPHIS — Fair advances were 
posted last week by protein oil meal 
futures at the Memphis Board of 
Trade. Volume was improved during 
the week. The price advance was 
based in part on higher soybean 
prices and some cash demand. 

Some selling in deferred positions 
was thought to be a result of strength 
in soybean oil, which some say has 
improved the conversion ratio. There 
was a fair amount of spreading both 
within the soybean cil meal market 
and against cottonseed oil meal. The 
liquidation of January was said to be 
progressing in an orderly fashion. 

Final unrestricted soybean oil meal 
prices for the week were unchanged 
to $1.50 ton higher. There were 30,000 
tons sold as against 22,400 tons a 
week earlier. Open interest declined 
77 contracts, 

Eastern trunk line soybean oil meal 
prices were unchanged to $1.10 high- 
er. Sales of 4,900 tons compared with 
sales of 2,600 tons the previous week. 
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RECORD RATE OF LAY 


WASHINGTON — The annual rate 
of egg production per layer on hand 
during 1955 was at a record high of 
188 eggs, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 1955 
rate compares with 184 eggs in 1954 
and the 1945-54 average of 166 eggs. 
The rate has continued to increase 
with improved breeding and feeding. 
Total egg production by farm flocks 
in 1955 was a record high of 67,355 
million eggs—3% more than in 1954. 
Most of the increase was due to the 
higher rate of lay. 


There was a gain of nine contracts 
in the ETL open interest. 

Cottonseed oil meal showed good 
strength in January, with a tight 
situation existing in cash oil meal 
that month. There was a good de- 
mand for cottonseed oil meal during 
the week, but sales of 6,200 tons 
showed a decline from the 7,800 tons 
traded the week before. 


For Money-Saving Dairy Feeds 
You Need 
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FRUEN'S FRUEN'S 


Its uniform quality and unquestioned nutritional value give 
the dairyman the real feeding results he needs for sustained 
production at a price he can afford to pay. And, in order 
to thrive, the dairy cow's complicated digestive system needs 
the feeding values found only in a product like MIXERS’ 
COARSE GROUND WHITE OATS. 


Ask for samples and delivered prices. 


Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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Jan. 1 Stocks of Feed Grains 
On Farms Are Second Largest 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of feed 
grains on farms Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 
83.5 million tons, second largest of 
record, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week. The total 
was 6% below the record of Jan. 1, 
1949. 

Compared with other January 
holdings, corn stocks ranked fourth 
of record, oats highest in 30 years 
of record, barley highest in 13 years 
and sorghum grain largest in five 
years. 

Near record hay stocks of 73.9 
million tons were also on hand Jan. 1, 
after heavy feeding in many sections 
during November and much of De- 
cember. 

Flaxseed stocks of 16.5 million 
bushels were the second largest in 
13 years, USDA reported, and soy- 
bean stocks of 116 million bushels 
were second only to the record hold- 
ings of a year ago. 

Stocks of corn on farms Jan. 1, 
1956, totaled 2,191 million bushels 
compared with 2,093 million bushels 
a year ago and 2,058 million the av- 
erage. Stocks were 10% above Jan. 1 
a year ago in the eastern part of the 
Corn Belt, with largest increases 
in Illinois, Indiana and Missouri 
where 1955 production was up from 
the preceding year. But stocks were 
12% lower in the western Corn Belt 
where 1955 production was under 
1954. Changes in the two areas of 
the Corn Belt largely offset, result- 
ing in a small decline of 2% for 
the entire belt, USDA said. 

The greatest increase in Jan. 1 
stocks was in the area from Okla- 
homa and Texas eastward to the 
Atlantic where many states experi- 
enced bumper crops. 

Disappearance of corn from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
ter was 976 million bushe's compared 
with 947 million bushels in the same 
quarter a year earlier and 1,031 mil- 
lion the average. Disappearance from 
farms was above the corresponding 
quarter a year ago in all areas ex- 
cept the western Corn Belt where a 
considerable volume of old and new 
corn is under CCC loan on farms, 
USDA said. 

Record Oats Stocks 

Stocks of oats on farms Jan. 1 
totaled 981 million bushels, an all- 
time high. This represents an in- 
crease of 7% over the quantity on 
hand a year earlier and 18% more 
than the 1945-54 average. These large 
stocks are mostly from the record 
large 1955 crop, and consist of all 
farm-stored oats. 

Compared with a year ago, farm 
stocks on Jan. 1, 1956, are larger in 
all northern regions of the country 
with Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Wisconsin the leading states. As 
usual, more than four fifths of the 
oats on farms are in the 12 North 
Central states where about the same 
portion of the total oats was pro- 
duced. 

Disappearance of oats from farms 
during the October-December period 
of 1955 is indicated by USDA at 265 
million bushels—the second largest 
of record, exceeded only by the 299 
million in 1946. Movement from farms 
was the largest in four years and 
the sixth largest of record in the 
North Central states. 


Barley Stocks High 


USDA estimates that barley stocks 
on farms Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 190 
million bushels compared with 165 


million a year ago and 122 million 
the January average. These are the 
largest January farm stocks since 
1943 and follow the largest produc- 
tion since 1942. Farm stocks were 
greater than a year ago in all im- 
portant barley producing states — 
North Dakota, Montana, Minnesota 
and California. 

Barley disappearance from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
ter of 1955 was 67 million bushels 
compared with 61 million the same 
quarter a year earlier. 

Sorghum grain stocks on farms 
Jan. 1 at 68 million bushels were 
24% greater than the holdings of 
54.7 million bushels a year earlier 
and 31% more than the 10-year av- 
erage. Farm stocks were sharply be- 
low last year in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, but in Texas and Oklahoma 
stocks were much above last year. 

Disappearance of sorghum grain 
during the October-December quar- 
ter was 170.3 million bushels, USDA 
reported, the largest of record and 
compares with 164.5 million bushels 
for the same period a year earlier. 
The current disappearance accounts 
for approximately 71% of the avail- 
able supply on Oct. 1, 1955. This 
indicates, USDA said, that sorghum 
grain has moved rapidly from farms 
and was utilized more in the grain 
feed rations for livestock, particu- 
larly in areas where corn production 
was curtailed in 1955. 


Large Hay Stocks 

Farm stocks of hay on Jan. 1 were 
estimated at 73.9 million tons. These 
holdings were 1.3 million tons larger 
than last year, and the second larg- 
est Of record, having been exceeded 
only by the 75 million tons on farms 
Jan. 1, 1943. In relation to the num- 
ber of roughage consuming animal 
units on farms, the current stocks 
are 2% larger than either last year 
or the 10-year average, according to 
the USDA report. 

Stocks are fairly well distributed 
over the country. They are above 
average in all regions except the 
North Atlantic group of states. 

At the beginning of the current 
feeding season, supplies of hay were 
at an all-time high of 124.6 million 
tons. Because of a late summer and 
fall drouth, feeding of hay began 
somewhat earlier than usual and at 
an accelerated rate in about one half 
the states in the North Central re- 
gion, and in the North Atlantic 
states. Cold weather during Novem- 
ber in the Western Mountain states 
and adjacent areas also contributed 
to the high rate of feeding. 

Open weather so far this winter 
throughout most of the country per- 
mitted full use of available pasturage, 
partially offsetting and temporarily 
reducing the demand for hay, USDA 
said. Despite this, the disappearance 
of hay since harvest was at a high- 
er rate than a year earlier and the 
fourth fastest of record. 

Stocks of soybeans on farms Jan. 1 
totaled 116 million bushels, the sec- 
ond highest of record, being exceed- 
ed only by the 149 million bushels 
on farms a year ago. Current farm 
stocks are 69% above the 10-year 
average. 

From a total supply of 375 million 
bushels on Oct. 1, 1955, the move- 
ment of soybeans from farms for the 
October-December quarter amounted 
to 260 million bushels, the highest 
of record for the period. This com- 


GRAIN AND HAY STOCKS ON FARMS—JAN. 1 
The Crop Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service makes the follow- 


ing report for the U.S. from data furnished by crop correspondents, 


cooperating state agencies: 
Jan. 1 ave., 1945-54 


Crop— % 1,000 bu. 
Corn for grain .......... 73.6 2,057,555 
WHER 32.5 373,894 
45.6 121,992 
BVO 29.7 6,338 
Sorghum grain .......... 37.7 52,076 
67.8 $69,259 


field statisticians and 


-—Jan. 1, 1955—. -—Jan. 1, 1956— 


% 1,000 bu ** 1,000 bu 
78.1 2,093,235 76.7 2,191,409 
32.6 321,321 34.2 320,800 
61.5 920,789 62.3 981,205 
43.7 149,178 31.1 115,600 
44.6 165,195 48.5 189,510 
39.4 9,582 48.1 14,048 
38.2 15,608 40.7 16,530 
25.3 64,733 29.3 68,058 
69.2 372,667 67.4 73.940 


*Per cent of preceding crop. tShort-time average. 11,000 tons. 


pares with 193 million bushels for 
the same quarter a year ago. The 
previous record for the quarter was 
216 million in 1952. 

As usual, USDA said, the farm 
stocks of soybeans are concentrated 
in the North Central area. However, 
each of the major producing states 
has less farm stocks than a year ago. 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Indiana, 
in that order, have the largest stocks. 

Farm stocks of flaxseed on Jan. 1 
were estimated at 16.5 million bush- 
els, the largest holdings on this date 
since 1948, the first year of record. 
Nearly 71% of the US. total is in 
North Dakota. Disappearance of flax- 
seed from farms during the October- 
December quarter totaled 3.8 million 
bushels, the smallest since 1953. 


Emergency Feed 


Program Expanded 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the designation of six California coun- 
ties as disaster areas where eligible 
farmers and stockmen can partici- 
pate in the emergency feed program. 

The counties are: Butte, Del Norte, 
Tulare, Humboldt, Sutter and Yuba. 

Previously, the USDA designated 
Harney County, Oregon; all eight 
counties in Connecticut, and Church- 
ill, Douglas, Lyon, Mineral, Ormsby, 
Storey and Washoe counties, Nevada, 
as disaster areas. The Oregon county 
was designated because of the drouth 
damage over the past two years. The 
Nevada counties suffered major 
losses in recent floods. 

These designations bring to 130 
the number of counties in 10 states 
to be listed, either as a result of 
drouth, hurricanes or floods. All the 
California designations are the result 
of floods. 

States and counties designated in 
the program include: California 6, 
Colorado 4, Connecticut 8, Kansas 42, 
Nevada 13, North Carolina 10, Ore- 
gon 2, Texas 34, Utah 4, and Wyom- 
ing 7. 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
stockmen in designated areas may 
obtain certain feed grains at a reduc- 
tion in price of $1 cwt. 


National Alfalfa 
Storage Unit Burns 


OMAHA—A fire which broke out 
late Jan. 6 caused a total loss of a 
warehouse and contents operated by 
the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. here. The National firm 
indicated that 3,265 tons of sacked 
dehydrated alfalfa meal were stored 
in the unit at the time of the fire 
and due to the difficulty of fighting 
the smouldering blaze little salvage 
could be expected. The warehouse is 
located near the alfalfa processing 
and inert gas storage facilities owned 
by National here, but the more im- 
portant units were not endangered by 
the fire 


MIDWEST CONVENTION TO 
HAVE EXHIBITS 


KANSAS CITY—For the first time 
in the convention’s history, an allied 
trades exhibit will be sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at the annual meeting here 
Feb. 26-28. The association announced 
that the exhibit would open Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 26, in the Colonial 
Ballroom of the Hotel Muehlebach. 
The exhibit was instituted at the re- 
quest of several firms, and at a re- 
cent meeting the directors of the 
association approved the idea. Lloyd 
S. Larson, executive vice president 
of the association, indicated that in- 
formation concerning thg. exhibit is 
going out to associate members of 
the MFMA this week. 


James E. Baker 


J. E. Baker Forms New 
Firm; Rodney Anspach 
Fills Wilbur-Ellis Post 


LOS ANGELES—James E. Baker, 
who has been associated with Wilbur- 
Ellis Co. for the past 23 years, has 
resigned his position with the firm 
to establish a feed distribution firm 
of his own, James E. Baker & Co. 

Wilbur-Ellis has announced the ap- 
pointment of Rodney Anspach to suc- 
ceed Mr. Baker. Mr. Anspach has 
been with the company for nine 
years, in charge of fish meal and 
meat scrap sales. He now will be in 
charge of all feedstuffs marketing in 
southern California and Arizona. 

Mr. Baker is a past president of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange and 
past president of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. His new 
firm is located at 245% S. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles 4. 


N. W. 
To Meet Jan. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS—Byron G. Allen, 
Minnesota commissioner of agricul- 
ture, will speak at a dinner meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Jan. 23 at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Allen will discuss the relation- 
ship of farm production costs to 
prices farmers receive for their prod- 
ucts. 

At this meeting, the association 
also will present its annual contribu- 
tion to research at the University of 
Minnesota, and a staff member will 
respond with a report on what is 
being accomplished with the help of 
the fund. 


Hearing on Indiana 


Feed Rule Planned 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Dr. F. W. 
Quackenbush, Indiana state chemist, 
has announced a hearing to be held 
on a proposed new rule on procedure 
for payment of inspection fees under 
the Indiana commercial feed law of 
1955. 

The public hearing will be held 
at 10 am. Jan. 30 in Room 105 of 
the Biochemistry Building, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

All interested persons are invited 
to attend. Copies of the proposed rule 
may be obtained from the state 
chemist on request. 

Under the law whereby distributors 
are permitted to use a reporting 
system in lieu of attaching state 
chemist labels, the control officials 
have experienced some problems in 
ascertaining that the inspection fee 
is paid on shipments coming into the 
state. As a result, Dr. Quackenbush 
said, the new rule under the law 
is being proposed and the hearing 
on it will be held. 


| | | 
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promotion of growth in poultry. at less cost than other antibiotics. 
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RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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Survey Provides New Information on 
Cattlemen’s Problems and Practices 


NEW ORLEANS — Many answers 
to questions regarding the problems 
and practices of U.S. cattlemen were 
provided this week in a report on the 
results of a survey covering a wide 
area of the country. 

The report was made at the an- 


breeding and other aspects of beef 
cattle operations. 

The questionnaire was designed to 
cover major problems and practices 
of American cattlemen. The staff of 
the State College of Washington sci- 
entifically sampled the more than 


60,000 members of the 24 state asso- 
ciations affiliated with the American 
National Cattlemens Assn. As a re- 
sult, a total of 2,692 names was se- 
lected. Some states received few 
questionnaires, some received many; 
in all cases the number of question- 
naires going into any state was de- 


FEED 
FABLES 


Funny the things people will do when they get scared or panicky. 

Never forget when the Billings Hotel burned down. Like always, 
everybody turned out to carry water or lug stuff out into the street and 
it was goin’ pretty good when Jim Austin got there. He was a big 
husky and wasn't afraid of nothin’, but Jim was kind of excitable. 
Other fellas were haulin’ stuff out of the lobby, but Jim went rushin’ 
right upstairs like he was rescuin' a lady or a baby, maybe, and every- 
body yelled at him that there wasn't anybody in the rooms. We were 
real scared cause the whole back end and roof were blazing and it 
looked like it would cave in most any minute. 

It was real exciting when Jim busted out the front window and the 
smoke came rollin’ out. You could see him real plain against the flames. 

Remember how back before the days of plumbing every hotel room 
had a big porcelain bowl, a water pitcher and a slop jar? Well, sir, Jim 
went rushin’ from one room to another throwin’ them things out the 
windows and, of course, they busted the minute they hit the sidewalk, 
and then he came strugglin' down the stairs carryin a mattress on his 
back. 

It was just like Jim said, he got panicky and lost his head. He 
wanted to do something but he was all mixed up. 

Not a whole lot different from the farmer who says, "| won't feed 
nothin’ to these hogs on this market as long as my corn lasts’ when 
he knows darn well that the only reason he feeds supplements is to 


Cleaning 


Now - do all {jon 
with the WERSATILE 
TORN 


nual convention of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemens Assn. by Alan 
Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., chairman | 
of the association’s research commit- 
tee. 

Feed men will be interested in 
many of the findings, which deal 
with feeding, disease, management, 
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AD O. ne Heavy Duty 


UM CLEANER 


(4 CLEANING MACHINES IN 1) 


You've never seen such outstand- 
ing vacuum performance until 
you've tried the Tornado Series 
“30” vacuum cleaner. 

Suction speeds up to 325 
MP.H. pick up dirt or liquids 
without any conversion. Sealed 
ball bearing motor can’t over- 
heat even under continuous op- 
eration. Three sizes in %4, 1 or 
114 H.P. Removable motor unit 
adapts to many other uses. 


USE IT ALSO AS: reoutar 
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CLEANER , 
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55 GALLON 
JUM 
CLEANER 


PAC VAC 
CLEANER 


£EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-BE Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


“SERVING THE FEED INDUSTRY SINCE 1905” 


Brokers Phone: Atwood 3811, 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Jobbers 


rr eo W.Martin & Son 


| termined by the membership of the 
| state association. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted, in studying results of the sur- 
vey, that the American National 
Cattlemens Assn, has few members 
| in the Corn Belt and the Northeast. 
| Thus cattle feeding operations in the 
Corn Belt area were not covered to 
much extent in the survey. 

It was suggested that, when an 
effort is made to obtain further data, 
a survey should probably be nation- 
wide in scope, including the Corn Belt 
| and Northeast as well as other areas. 
The main areas covered in the study 
were the South, Great Plains, West 
and Pacific Northwest. 


First Study of Its Kind 

Reporting on the survey at the cat- 
tlemen’s convention, Mr. Rogers said: 

“As a result of this grass-roots sur- 
vey—the first major scientific one of 
its kind conducted by a livestock in- 
dustry in the U.S.—we are now in a 
position of saying ‘we know’ rather 
than ‘we think’ when discussing our 
problems and needs. We can tell sci- 
entists what our probiems are and 
ask that more emphasis be placed on 
needed beef cattle research and we 
can more intelligently request need- 
ed legislative appropriations—on both 
state and national levels. 

“Other industries have long been 
cognizant of the new frontiers pos- 
sible through research, but, unfortu- 
nately animal agriculture has lagged 
behind. It is high time, therefore, 
that cattlemen realize that they can- 
not survive in a changing world by 
using old methods while other in- 
dustries forge ahead through apply- 
ing new and scientific findings to 
their production problems.” 

But Mr. Rogers warned the cattle- 
men: “When we ask for more research, 
however, we must remember (1) that 
most beef cattle research work is 
costly, (2) that we must help secure 
larger appropriations and see that 
they are made available for beef 
cattle research, and (3) that other 
industries have long liberally sup- 
ported research costs with little as- 
sistance from the taxpayer, simply by 
including it as a normal part of their 
operating costs. Finally, it should be 
emphasized that research can make 
the information available, but it is 
still up to each individual—each cat- 
tleman—to secure and apply the re- 
sults.” 

Source of Data 

The research committee report, ac- 
cording to its chairman, summarizes 
and interprets the information ob- 
tained from 1,588 questionnaires, in 
which an estimated 502,616 head of 
cattle were reported upon, with an 
average of 316 head per herd. 

Of the cattlemen reporting, 95% 
were active managers, 5% were not: 
and, of the owners, either they or 
their family had possessed ownership 
of the ranch for an average of 39.4 
years. 

Eight and nine tenths per cent 
were purebred breeders, while 91.1% 


part. Of the cows and heifers bred: 
13.9% were purebreds, while the 


were commercial operators, all or in | 


other 86.1% were commercial or of | 


| unreported breeding; and, by breeds, 
58.5% were Herefords, 41% were 
Aberdeen-Angus, 2.6% were Polled 
Herefords, and 34.8% consisted of 
other breeds (including purebreds, 
grades and crossbreds). 


The Findings 
Mr. Rogers listed the following 
among the more pertinent findings 
of the study: 
Diseases and parasites 


1. During the course of a year, 
8% of all cattle were afflicted by one 
or more non-nutritional diseases, and 
0.6% of all cattle died from such 
diseases; and 1.3% of all cattle were 
afflicted by nutritional deficiency dis- 
eases and ailments, of which 0.3% 
died therefrom. 

2. The five most common non-nutri- 
tional beef cattle diseases, by rank, 
were: pink eye, calf scours, shipping 
fever, foot rot, and pneumonia; they 
accounted for 77.2% of all sick cat- 
tle (non-nutritional). Pink eye was 
reported in nearly half of the herds 
and afflicted 3% of all cattle. 

3. By rank, four diseases—pneu- 
monia, calf scours, shipping fever, 
and black leg—accounted for 60% 
of all death losses from non-nutri- 
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tional diseases; with pneumonia alone 
accounting for one-fifth of all non- 
nutritional mortality. 

4. Bloat accounted for 40.5% of all 
nutritional deficiency diseases and ail- 
ments; vitamin A deficiency ranked 
second. 

5. The incidence of vitamin A de- 
ficiency and poisonous plant losses 
was relatively higher in the West 
than in the other areas; bloat was 
higher in the South; urinary calculi 
was higher in the Great Plains; and 
white muscle disedse was higher in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

6. Of the losses due to nutritional 
deficiency diseases and ailments, 36% 
were attributed to bloat, 22% to 
poisonous plants, and 13% to urinary 
calculi. 

7. By rank, the most damaging 
parasites were: lice, grubs, screw- 
worms and hornfly; with the screw- 
worm by far the most damaging of 
all in the South. 

Feeding 

1. The majority of cattlemen used 
non-legume dry roughages, with grass 
hay and dried grass cured on the 
stalk ranking first and second, re- 
spectively. Relativeiy more grass hay 
was fed in the Great Plains than in 
other areas, more dry grass cured on 
the stalk was fed in the Great Plains 
and in the West, and more cereal hay 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

2. Except in the South, where a 
long grazing season exists, the cattle- 
men reported feeding mature cows a 
daily hay allowance of 18 to 22 Ib., 
which is within the recommended 
range. 

3. Twenty-one per cent of the cat- 
tlemen, or one in five, reported that 
they fed some silage. Corn silage was 
the most popular. The average daily 
silage allowance was 25 Ib. per ma- 
ture cow. 

4. Twenty-one per cent of the cat- 
tlemen reported that they did not 
feed any protein supplement. Cotton- 


seed oil meal was used by more cat- 
tlemen than any other protein sup- 
plement; commercial feed supple- 
ments ranked second. Also, relatively 
more cottonseed meal was used in 
the South than elsewhere. 

5. Those cattlemen feeding a pro- 
tein supplement fed an average of 2.0 
Ib. daily per head to a mature cow 
which, generally speaking, appears to 
be within the recommended range. 

6. The following feeding practices 
prevailed: 

(1) 41% of the cattlemen fed cake 
or cubes on the pasture or range. 

(2) 30% of the cattlemen self-fed 
a salt-protein mix. 

(3) 25% creep-fed calves. 

(4) 42% of the cattlemen fattened 
cattle out on pasture alone, 18% 
grain-fattened cattle, and 24% com- 
bined pasture and grain fattening. 

(5) 39% fed out their own cattle, 
2.3% had them custom fed, and 0.7% 
custom fed for others. 

7. Most cattle—76% of the heifers 
and 60.2% of the steers—were fat- 
tened out as calves and yearlings. 
The younger cattle required slightly 
longer feeding periods than older cat- 
tle, and the steers required a slightly 
longer feeding period than the heifers 
to reach market finish. The cattle- 
men in the South reported that they 
fed out relatively older steers than 
cattlemen in the other areas; where- 
as, in the Pacific Northwest there 
was a tendency to feed out older 
heifers. 

8. More cattlemen fed block salt 
than any other kind, with ground salt 
ranking second. An average of 25.3 
lb. salt was fed to a mature cow per 
year, or 2.1 Ib. per month. 

9. Twenty-nine percent of the cat- 
tlemen did not feed a mineral other 
than salt. Seventy-eight percent of 
those using a mineral other than salt 
fed a commercial mineral mix. 


Breeding 
1. Of the cattlemen sampled, 8.9% 
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Millfeed Production Improves Further 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 6, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

-—— South west* -—Northwest*—. -—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Jan. 2-6 .. -- 22,910 690,808 12,373 371,635 10,249 239,702 45,532 1,302,146 
Prev. week ....%21,062 212,063 10,224 343,349 
Two wks, ago .. 26,081 12,346 11,731 50,15 

> ».sainas one 24,447 679,408 13,683 365,684 11,386 291,838 49,616 1,336,930 

1954 . 21,248 649,434 15,125 391,169 8,834 274,879 45,207 1,315,482 

DEED “net cscupons 22,782 684,021 16,580 417,274 8,581 379,624 47,943 1,480,919 

26,178 701,222 16,050 298,425 9,683 276,242 61,920 1,274,889 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. tRevised. 


were purebred breeders, and the 
other 91.1% were commercial pro- 
ducers, all or in part. Of the cows 
and heifers bred, 13.9% were pure- 
breds, and the other 86.1% were of 
commercial or unknown breeding. 

2. Of the .cows and heifers bred, 
58.5% were Herefords, 4.1% were 
Aberdeen-Angus, 2.6% were Polled 
Herefords, and 34.8% represented all 


other breeds—purebreds, grades and 
crossbreds. 

3. There was a 79.5% calf crop, 
and 62.6% of the cows weaned off 
calves; which means that there was 
an appalling calf loss of 21% between 
birth and weaning. 

‘4. Only 0.15% of the cows bred 
dropped dwarf calves, and of the 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Complete Revised List of Premises 
Under Khapra Beetle Quarantine 


WASHINGTON—Several revisions 
have been made in the list of prem- 
ises designated as khapra beetle regu- 
lated areas by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Seven establishments in Arizona, 
15 in Celifornia and three in New 
Mexico have been deleted from the 
quarantine list in the latest revision, 
which became effective Dec. 23. The 
revision also adds to the quarantine 
list two establishments in Arizona 
and six in California. 

Here is the complete revised list of 


premises ruled by the Plant Pest 
Control Branch of USDA to be in- 
fested with the khapra beetle and 
therefore under quarantine: 


Arizona 
Acme Bag & Burlap Co., Phoenix. 
Allied Grain Co., Phoenix. 
Arizona Flour Mills, Casa Grande. 
Arizona Flour Mills, Tempe. 
Arizona Flour Mills, Tucson. 
Arizona Grain Storage Co., Chandler. 
Arizona Stock iarms, Inc., Arlington. 
Arizona Wholesale Supply Co., Tucson. 
Arlington Cattle Co. warehouse and mill, 


Arlington. 


C. A. Batty farm, Glenbar. 
Box O Ranch, Coolidge. 
Brown's Farm Store, Phoenix. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 


Capitol Feed & Seed, Coolidge. 

Capitol Feed & Seed Co., Phoenix. 

Chandler Feed & Seed Store, Chandler. 

Delinting & Seed Treating Co., Phoenix. 

Ellloc farm, Phoenix. 

Erly-Fat Livestock Feed Co., Casa Grande. 

Erly-Fat Livestock Feed Co., Tucson. 

Cc. H. Espy town property, Yuma. 

John H. Evans farm storage, Phoenix. 

Farm Equipment & Supply, Parker. 

Farmers’ Co-op Marketing Assn., Yuma. 

Feeders Supply Co., Mesa. 

G &H Feed Store, Safford. 

Grubbs Hatchery, Yuma. 

International Market, Somerton. 

Frank Kornegay farm, Yuma. 

Henry Leivas farm, Parker. 

Long's Dairy, Buckeye. 

Mrs. Pearl McCreary ranch, Gilbert. 

McElhaney Cattle Co., cattle feed lot, 
Phoenix. 

Millett feed barn and Millett feed and 
storage warehouse, Mesa. 

Northrup-King Seed Co., Yuma. 

Pablo Franco ranch, Yuma. 

Peterson's Feed & Supply Co., Tucson. 

Phoenix Hay & Feed Co., Phoenix. 

Quick Seed & Feed, Phoenix. 

Ranchers Feed & Supply, Scottsdale. 

Red Star Feed & Seed Store, Tempe. 

R. F. Richter Feed Store, Parker. 

South Central Feed & Supply warehouse, 
Phoenix. 

Southern Feed & Hardware, Phoenix. 

Southwest Flour & Feed, Glendale. 

Tiemann Feed & Supply Co., Tucson. 

Tovrae Land & Cattle Co., Phoenix. 

Tucson Hay and Grain Co., Tucson. 


store, 


Whitman Grain Co., Yuma. 

Whitman Seed Co., Yuma. 

Yuma County Feed & Seed warehouse and 
Yuma. 


California 
Paul H. Aspey farm, El Centro. 
Janice Axtell farm, Oroville. 
I, V. Bag Co., Brawley. 


Bakersfield Cattle Feeding Co. ranch, 


Greenfield. 


B. 8. Baldwin & Son ranch, Bakersfield. 
Beckwith & Co., Delano. 

E. M. Bevins ranch, El Centro. 

John Binnell chicken ranch, Ontario. 
Thomas Blackman property, Calexico. 

L. R. Bonesteel ranch, Holtville. 

Joe Bowers ranch, Calipatria. 

Hershel Brady ranch, Brawley. 
Madeline Britton property, Calexico. 

Cc. H. Burns ranch, Shafter. 

Camp & Mebane Cattle Co. feed yard, 


Louis Carano ranch, Heber. 
Charles C. Causey, smali farm used for 


Cawelo. 


storage and farm feeding, Brawley. 


Central Valley Feed Yard, Inc., Imperial. 
Leuis J. Charlebois, Jr., ranch, Blythe. 
Fred Clendonen ranch, Bakersfield. 
Coachella Valley feed yard, Thermal. 

J. E. Conrad ranch, Reedley. 

Cc. E. Cook ranch, Imperial. 

Olaf Dahlquist ranch, Imperial. 

W. Denewiler ranch, Blythe. 

Rosie Diffenboeker ranch, Calipatria. 

Cc. R. Dow ranch, Long Valley. 

El Centro High School, barn on county 


farm, El Centro. 


Valley Feed & Seed, Phoenix. The Farmers Cattle Feeding Yard, Braw- 
Valley Hay Market, Tucson. le 
Vita-Gro Feed Store, Mesa. 


Norman Welker farm, Safford. 


AND 4 OTHER FEEDS y. 
Harry Finney ranch, Hinkley. 
Archie Frick ranch, Arvin. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Repeated nutritional evidence 
establishes CDP as the best 
phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual 
supply and uniform quality 

in highly available phosphorus- 
low fluorine CDP. 


CDP is the lowest-cost, 

quality phosphorus product available. 
All of the phosphorus in CDP is 
biologically useable. 


TWO GRADES to Meet Your Requirements 


17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 


Forrest Frick ranch, Bakersfield. 
Fred Frick ranch, Arvin. 
Bud Frye ranch, Reedley. 
Ernest Furrer ranch, El Centro. 
Pete Gardner ranch, El Centro. 
Joe Grassotti ranch, Bakersfield. 
Bud Gunterman ranches, Calexico. 
P L. R. Hamilton ranch, Visalia. 
Hangover Farms, El Centro. 
4G F. J. Hauseur & Sons feed lot, Brawley. 
. Gilbert Hayden ranch, Imperial. 
P. Hiles ranch, Oroville. 
Oscar Holdenried farm storage bins, Lake- 
é port. 
Holly Sugar Co. feed lot, Brawley. 
= Holtville Milk Co-op, Holtville. 
Ray J. Hovely ranch, Brawley. 
Harold Hunt ranch, El Centro. 
Alvin Immel ranch, Holtville. 
J. A. Ivey ranch, Blythe. 
§ : Burt & Clinton James store, Kernville. 
CORONET Johns & Son ranch, Bakersfield. 
. H. Johnson ranch, Imperial. 
DEFLUORINATED Se Johnson & Drysdale Cattle Co., Calexico. 
! H. Johnson ranch, Terra Bella. 
' PHOSPHATE Everet Jones ranch, Brawley 
A. H. Karpe Greenfield ranch, Greenfield. 
Clarence Keel ranch, Calipatria. 
J. R. Kennedy ranch, Clearlake Oaks. 
e 5 a Kern County Land Co., Gosford Feed 
Yard, Baxersfield. 
Kern Valley Farms, Arvin. 
Henry Kirchener Dairy, El Centro. 
iit ‘ Cc. E. Kline ranch, El Centro. 
Estie Lain ranch, El Centro. 
R. Langley ranch, Holtville. 
N. K. Larsen ranch, Imperial. 
Fritz Lehman ranch, El] Centro. 
Miss Mattie Lund and Irene Lund Parker 
ranch, Oroville. 
Gene Malone ranch, Indio. 
Tom Manning feed barns, Lakeport. 
F. B. Marlow ranch, Westmoreland. 
Marshall Seed & Feed Co., El Centro. 
Peter L. Marston ranch, El Cajon. 
John T. Martin ranch, Barlimart. 
Kelly McCollum ranch, Imperial. 
M. L. McFarland, small farm, Imperial. 
8. C. McGonagale ranch, El Centro. 
Mee Ranches (lessee), Bakersfield. 
Milham farms, Buttonwillow. 
Henry Munger feed lot, El Centro. 
L. C. Myers ranch, Brawley. 
Newhall Land & Farming Co., Saugus. 
Niland Food Market, Miland. 
Onyx store property, Onyx. 
Oro Farm & Cattle Co., Buttonwillow. 
Outsen Milling Co., San Francisco. 
Palo Verde school district farm, Blythe. 
Pauba Ranch Mill & Feed Yard, Temecula. 
I. F. Porter farm, Brawley. 
Raymond A. Powell and Mike Deniz ranch, 
Glenn. 
Paul Pryor Dairy, Bakersfield. 
Cc. B. Ralph's ranch, Imperial 
Emil Rebik ranch, Brawley. 
Clare Rexroth ranch, McFarland. 
J. W. Roberts ranch, Moltville. 
F. O. Rosenbaum ranch, Imperial. 
Harold B. Ross ranch, Holtville. 
Oscar Rudnick ranch, Onyx. 
Rudinick Trust feed lot, Bakersfield. 
Leroy Schaad ranch, Williams. 
' F. W. Schoneman ranch, Brawley. 
f Walter E. Scott ranch, Blythe. 
Roy C. Shank ranch, Brawley. 
K. K. Sharp farm and storage, Holtville. 
Shaw & Dower, feed lot and bulk storage 
at residence, Holtville. 
Frank Sherwood ranch, Hayward. 
Alice Sinclair ranch, Calipatria. 
Mrs. L. E. Sinclair, Calipatria. 
Snyder's Termite Control, Riverside. 
Starkey Bros. Dairy, Imperial. 
Studer Bros. ranch, Calexico. 
K. W. Taylor feed lot, El Centro. 
E. W. Thornton ranch, Imperial. 
Union Development Co. warehouse, NI- 
land. 
John Waterman ranches, El Centro. 
Albert Whitlock ranch, Calipatria. 
Wildlife Refuge Unit No. 1, Brawley. 
I Phosphorus, Total 17.0% min. : 14.5% min. Wildlife: Refuge Unit we. 6, Brawley. 
J, Wilkerson Bros. ranch, Calipatria. 
. id Ray Willis ranch, Brawley. 
f Calcium (%), Total 34 0% pam | 34 0 me. R. B. Wilson Co. feed yard, Brawley. 
T. O. Witt ranch, Onyx. 
Fluorine (%), Total | 0.179% max. 0.145% max. 
Wright Feed Yards, Seeley. 
W. E. Young ranch, Calipatria. 
r William Youtsler ranch, Brawley. 
e Miguel D. Yslava ranch, El Centro. 
Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant Mow Mentos 
Slone Grain Co., Portales. 
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Whats New in Feeding 


Putting Feed Research Work 


A recent issue of the Journal of 
Animal Science (Vol. 14, No. 4, Nov. 
1955) included a number of papers 
on diethylstilbestrol. Reviewed here 
are papers from the Iowa and Minne- 
sota Experiment Stations on stilbes- 
trol for lambs. (Other reports on stil- 
bestrol will be reviewed in this de- 
partment in the Jan. 21 issue.) 

Iowa Research—A study by Hale 
and associates at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station comprising 
four individual and two group feeding 
experiments was conducted to deter- 
mine the response of lambs fed varied 
levels of stilbestrol. The stilbestrol 
addition to the rations ranged from 
6.5 mg. to 4.7 mg. per lamb per day. 

The individually fed lambs were 
weighed at 14-day intervals, and the 
length of the feeding periods was 
from 56 to 84 days. Two pens of 20 
wether lambs each were used in both 
of the group fed experiments. These 


Now you can buy one vacuum 
cleaner that will do all of your 
cleaning jobs easier and faster 
—keep up with your cleaning 
and sanitation problems to 
avoid dangers from fires and 
losses from vermin and rodents. 
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SEEDBURO 


lambs were weighed at 21-day inter- 
vals and were on feed for 62 days. 
The levels of stilbestrol fed were 1.8 
mg. and 3.6 mg. per lamb per day. 
Two rations were used for the group 


fed lambs. The first was a conven- 
tional ration consisting of shelled 
corn, soybean oil meal and alfalfa 


hay. The second was a mixed ration 


consisting of ground corn cobs, 27%; 
cane molasses, 17%; cracked corn, 
42.1%; soybean oil meal, 6.4%; urea, 
1.4%; bone meal with cobalt, 1%: 


animal fat, 5%, and a vitamin A con- 
centrate, 0.1% 

The feeding of approximately 2 
mg. of stilbestrol per wether lamb 
per day carefully incorporated in a 
fattening ration increased rate of 
gain approximately 22% over the con- 
trols. Feed consumption was not con- 
sistently increased by the addition of 
stilbestrol. At the 2 mg. level, stilbes- 
trol had little or no effect upon dress- 
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ing per cent or carcass grades; how- 


| ever, at higher levels there was an 
| apparent decrease in carcass quality. 


| The 3.6 mg. 


| of carcass 


level of stilbestrol in the 
group feeding trials did not promote 
as satisfactory rates of gain as did 
the lower level (1.8 mg. per lamb 
per day). 

Experimental studies with stilbes- 
trol implants in lambs have generally 
resulted in substantially increased 
gain but with a subsequent lowering 
quality. There has also 


| been some possible toxic effects on 


lambs from the implants. At least 
two investigators have reported for 
ewe lambs that stilbestrol implanta- 
tion may cause prolapse of the uteri 


| and rectal prolapse with wether 


| Jambs. In 


these Iowa experiments 
where the stilbestrol was fed, certain 
changes in external appearance were 
observed which were similar to those 
noted with stilbestrol implanted 
lambs. The degree of these conditions 
appeared to be associated with the 
level of stilbestrol fed. The severe 
toxicity symptoms observed with stil- 
bestrol implanted lambs were not ob- 
served in these Iowa lambs receiving 
stilbestrol orally. 

Minnesota Experiments—P. S. Jor- 
dan and associates of the Minnesota 


| Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
| ported on their experiments having 


| averaging about 70 Ib., 


the following objectives: (1) To de- 
termine the relative effect of oral 
administration of stilbestrol on fat- 
tening lambs when fed at levels of 
0.1 mg., 0.5 mg. or 1.5 mg. per lamb 
daily. (2) To determine the relative 
effectiveness of subcutaneous im- 
plants of either 12 mg. of stilbestrol 
or a product called Synovex consist- 
ing of a combination of 10 mg. estra- 
diol and 250 mg. progesterone. (3) 
To compare implants with oral ad- 
ministration of stilbestrol. 

High quality western feeder lambs, 
were vacci- 
nated for over-eating disease and 
sheared before being allotted at ran- 
dom to nine lots. Lot 1 consisted of 
30 lambs which were fed in one group 
with three treatments imposed ~n 
three sets of 10 lambs each. ‘ine 
lambs in all lots received a standard 
ration consisting of approximately 
equal parts of shelled corn and al- 
falfa hay and 0.1 lb. of soybean oil 
meal. The lambs were full fed and 
no attempt was made to limit the 
amount of grain or hay in any of the 
lots. Fresh water, salt and a trace 
mineral salt-bone meal mixture were 
available to the lambs at all times. 
Individual weights were taken of the 
lambs at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment. Group weights 
were taken at 14-day intervals dur- 
ing the experiment. Carcass grades 
and average carcass yields were ob- 
tained at the time of slaughter for 
the lambs in each lot. 

The lambs receiving implants of 
either stilbestrol or the mixture of 
estradiol and progesterone (Synovex) 
gained 0.13 lb. and 0.09 Ib., respec- 
tively, faster than the control lambs. 
Feeding stilbestrol at either of the 
three levels (0.1 mg., 0.5 mg. or 15 
mg. per lamb daily) did not signifi- 
cantly increase rate of gain. It was 
observed also that feeding either of 
the three levels of stilbestrol had no 
effect on feed consumption or feed 
efficiency. 

The lambs implanted with Synovex 
produced carcasses of similar dress- 
ing per cents and grade as the con- 
trol lambs. However, the stilbestrol 
implant lowered both carcass grade 
and yield. The lambs that were fed 
0.1 mg. and 0.5 mg. of stilbestrol had 
higher grading carcasses than the 
controls. The carcasses of the lambs 
fed 1.5 mg. of stilbestrol were com- 


Robert T. Whelan 


PROMOTED—Robert T. Whelan has 
been named eastern sales manager of 
the agricultural department of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, NJ., it has 
been announced by Harold A. Swan- 
son, vice president. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Whelan will be responsible 
for the sale of the complete line of 
Nopco nutritional feed supplements. 
He will have direct supervision over 
all agricultural department sales rep- 
resentatives east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Before taking over his present 
assignment, Mr. Whelan served as 
field sales manager of the agricul- 
tural department. He has been con- 
nected with Nopco’s vitamin opera- 
tions since 1936, and has been asso- 
ciated with the agricultural depart- 
ment for the past nine years. 


parable in quality to the controls. 
The dressing per cent or yield based 
on selling weight of the lamb and 
warm carcass weights was lower in 
all lots fed stilbestrol. 


Specifide, Inc., Moves 


Into New Offices 


INDIANAPOLIS — Snecifide, Inc., 
staged an open house recently in ob- 
servance of the opening of new offices 
in its building adjoining previous 
headquarters at 3555 Sutherland, In- 
dianapolis. 

Expanded manufacturing and proc- 
essing operations as well as additional 
personnel made necessary the expan- 
sion. The building at 3555 Sutherland 
is now devoted entirely to plant 
facilities. 


> 


INCORPORATION COMPLETED . 

PERRYDALE, ORE.—The Elliott 
Feed & Seed Co., Perrydale, Ore., has 
been incorporated. 


Strong-Scott's Power-Flo Sepa- 
rator Requires Less H.P., Less 
Headroom, Less Maintenance; 
Increases Capacity 


Using only a |'2 H.P. motor the 
new Strong-Scott Power-Flo Separa- 
tor is capable of removing up to 
99% of the unwanted material or 
size from the product being handled. 
It requires less headroom, less in- 
stallation space but increases capac- 
ity over other separators on the 
market. 

It is available in screen sizes 24, 
36, 48 or 60 inches wide and can 
make one, two or three separations. 
Write for complete details. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


451 Taft Street Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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Furazolidone at Low Levels Improves 


Chick Growth in Michigan Experiments 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan State University researchers re-+ 
ported recently on experiments show- 
ing that furazolidone at low levels in 
feeds improves the early growth rate 
of chickens and the feed efficiency of 
starting and broiler mashes. 

Conducting the research were Dr. 
Philip J. Schaible and David A. Libby 
of the Michigan State poultry depart- 
ment. A series of six experiments was 
conducted 


In reporting on the research, the 
scientists made these conclusions: 
“Growth rate and feed efficiency were 


slightly improved by addition of ap- 
proximately 7.5 grams of furazolidone 
per ton of feed with no adverse effect 
on livability. Growth responses were 
obtained in most instances in the 
presence of penicillin and arsanilic 
acid. 

“The influence of different supple- 
mental sources of carbohydrates as 
well as milk products upon the value 
of furazolidone was investigated. In 
general, whey products enhanced the 
value of the substance. 


Contaminated Environment 

“Furazolidone was more effective 
under heavily contaminated than 
cleaner environments. This is of great 
importance because chickens ordi- 
narily are exposed to great degrees 
of stress under practical farm con- 
ditions.” 

(Furazolidone is a synthetic or- 
ganic chemical. Chemically it is 
N - (5 - nitro - 2 - furfurylidene) - 3 - 
amino - 2 - oxazolidone. Under the 
name nf-180, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
markets a product containing 11% 
furazolidone.) 

In introducing their report on the 
experiments, the authors noted that 
continuous low-level use of antibiotics 
and arsonic acids is believed to sup- 
press, modify or eliminate certain un- 
recognized species of undesirable 
micro-organisms, endemic in “old” 
quarters, which get established in the 
digestive tract of apparently healthy 
chicks and slow down their rate of 
growth. 

“Since the value of these diverse 
chemicals appears to be related to 
their action upon intestinal flora, 
other substances having an antimicro- 
bial effect may be found to have some 
influence on the early growth rate of 
poultry,” the Michigan report said. 
“One likely substance is furazolidone, 
a new member of the nitrofuran 
series of antibacterial compounds 
which is useful for the control of 
bacteria of the genus S-]monella en- 
countered in the intestinal tract of 
birds. 

Low Levels 


“Inasmuch as this compound seemed 
promising, efforts were made to 
evaluate it for possible growth-pro- 
moting value and effect on feed effi- 
ciency when used at substantially 
lower levels in the feed than for the 
prevention or treatment of diseases. 
These low-level effects are quite in- 


dependent of its higher-level action 
against the Salmonellas.” 

Substances that suppress organisms 
which compete with the host or which 
produce substances toxic to the host 
should improve the rate of early 
growth of chickens, the researchers 
said. To be effective, the substances 
should have solubility characteristics 
that permit it to be useful under con- 
ditions as they exist throughout the 
alimentary tract. 

“Furazolidone is known to inhibit 
the growth of organisms which cause 
many diseases in poultry in addition 
to Salmonella infections,” the report 
said. “Its bacterio-spectrum is con- 
sidered rather wide in relation to the 
species of organisms endemic in 
heavily infected poultry environments. 
Furazolidone is stable under ordi- 
nary conditions and soluble to the 
extent of only 37 mg. per liter of 
water or 10 mg. per liter of oil. This 
relative insolubility of furazolidone is 
of advantage because: (1) it reduces 
absorption by the chicken and, in 
effect, diminishes toxicity of the drug; 
(2) the insoluble phase acts as a 
reserve supply to become available 
continuously throughout the intes- 
tinal tract to replenish the effective 
concentration in the soluble phase. 


Consistently Improved Growth 

“As evidence of these attributes, 
the experiments show that furazoli- 
done at low levels in feeds consis- 
tently improves the early growth 
rate of chickens and the feed effi- 
ciency of starting and broiler mashes. 
It appears to be compatible with anti- 
biotics as well as arsanilic acid and 
gives about the same response quanti- 
tatively as these substances. 

“Being an inhibitor of bacterial 
contamination, the effectiveness of 
this substance under conditions of 
variable degrees of contamination 
was compared. The results of these 
experiments show that nf-180 was 
more beneficial under the greater 
stress conditions of contamination. 

“Commercial broiler production 
usually is carried out under condi- 
tions closer to the contaminated con- 
ditions artificially created in the study 
reported. Consequently, it is interest- 
ing to note that where a substantial 
challenge was provided, the growth 
response was greater with nf-180 
than under clean battery conditions. 

“The broiler trial in one of the ex- 
periments confirmed the shorter term 
battery tests and showed that a re- 
sponse from nf-180 may be expected 
under conditions surrounding com- 
mercial broiler production. Further 
comparison of weights at 4 and 10 
weeks of age indicates that nf-180 
was effective throughout this entire 
period. 

“Throughout this series of experi- 
ments, mortality was decidedly low 
and in no one experiment could the 
mortality rate be directly correlated 
with the experimental rations. How- 
ever, if the entire series of experi- 
ments were to be considered as a 


!'!! NOW — 43% PROTEIN GUARANTEED ! ! ! 


whole, a marked protective effect can 
be demonstrated for furazolidone. Of 
552 chicks started on basal feeds, 
1.6% died; of 1,132 started on vary- 
ing levels of furazolidone, only .3% 
died.” 
DAIRY SPECIALIST 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Ed- 
ward T. Oleskie has been promoted 
to associate extension dairy specia- 
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list at the Rutgers University College 
of Agriculture. He succeeds Enos J. 
Perry, who has retired to accept a 
similar position in Egypt. Mr. Oleskie 
joined the extension staff in 1953 with 
the rank of assistant specialist. Frank 
A. Wright, who also joined the Rut- 
gers faculty in 1953, has been named 
assistant extension dairy specialist 
and will take over many of the duties 
for:nerly performed by Mr. Oleskie. 


TUXEDO starts New Year 
with Big Sales-Building OFFER! 


As the opening gun in a year that’s to be 

marked by aggressive merchandising and promotion, 
Tuxedo Feeds dealers are off to a running start 
with a handsome Premium Offer tied in with Tuxedo 


Chick Feeds. 


This Tuxedo offer is a type that is tested 
and proven. It will roll up volume for every 


Tuxedo Dealer who gets behind it... 


which means 


that all over Tuxedo-land there’ll be in-store 
displays going up; local advertising going in; and 
mailing cards going out to spread the word still 
further to feeders who will have already been told 
of the offer through Tuxedo’s national and regional 
advertising in the farm magazines. 


Volume and new customers. . 


. that’s what 


Tuxedo Dealers are aiming for with this special 


offer... 


and we confidently expect they'll hit 


that target right square in the (Tuxedo) bullseye! 


The Early & Daniel Co. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Our 75th Year 


TUXEDO FEEDS 


Customer Acceptance... 


Improved mixture appearance 


EXPELLER SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
and PEASIZE CAKE 


As Basic High-Protein Ingredient for 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
RECOGNIZED By Dog Food Manufacturers trom Coast to Coast 


Because It Is 

PREFERRED for its high fat content and uniformity in size and | 
texture. 

VALUED for its golden-brown color, flavor and digestibility. 

AVAILABLE throughout the entire year from our centrally located 
plant. 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


COTTONSEED MEAL can efficiently supply — 
all the supplemental protein for cattle and 
sheep mixtures. In two-yeor Experiment 
Station tests it produced equal or better 
beef heifer growth at less cost than a mix- 
ture of three protein concentrates. 


COTTONSEED MEAL adds prdtein variety 
and helps amino acid balance in-mixtures 
for broilers, growing chickens, turkeys, and 
hogs when used to provide part of the 
supplemental protein: 


Educational Serve 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. INC. 


P.O. Box 58 Phone 23391 618 Wilson Bldg. . Dallas 1, Texas 


Fee 
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FOR LIVESTOCK and PO ULTRY | 
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§=COTTONSEED MEAL WILL GIVE 
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Drugs in Formula Feeds 


Some General Considerations and 
Quality Control Procedures 


By Maxwell L. Cooley 


During the past five or six years, 
problems involving the use of drugs 
in formula feeds have been numerous. 
Although worming feeds using such 
additives aS nicotine sulfate and nico- 
tine alkaloid have been in use for 
a number of years, medicated feeds, 
probably were not produced on a 
large scale until satisfactory cocci- 


diostats were developed. 

Unthrifty birds, suffering from coc- 
cidiosis, and frequent deaths of broil- 
ers and chicks caused by it, were a 
serious detriment to profitable oper- 
ations. Naturally, as the number of 
birds raised in a given area is in- 
creased and crowded housing facili- 
ties are reused, disease conditions 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 


such as those of coccidiosis become 
rampant. 

The parasitic disease coccidiosis is 
caused by odcysts from fecal matter 
of infected birds, picked up and in- 
gested by young birds from litter 
on the ground. The disease causes 
bloody droppings, reduced consump- 
tion of feed, retarded growth, and 
increased mortality, largely in young 
birds; older ones, such as laying hens, 
usually by earlier contact with coc- 
cidia have developed an immunity, 
although they are still carriers. 

Sulfa drugs—sulfaquanidine, sulfa- 
methazine, and others—were investi- 
gated as therapeutic agents in the 
treatment of poultry diseases. Com- 
pounds such as Sulfaquinoxaline and 
Megasul (nitrophenide) were found 
effective as coccidiostats and now are 
widely used in formula feeds for 
broilers and chicks. Other drugs use- 
ful for this purpose include Nitro- 
furazone, Nicarbazin, and Nitrosal. 

With the addition of these coccidio- 
stats to feeds, more and more medica- 
ments have come into use for various 


Can You Beat 
Anywhere? 


The Original 


PNEUMATIC BULK TRUCK 


to service. 


semi-trail- 


mounted on truck chassis are 
available. Also offered is a com- 
pact bulk unloading unit that can 
be installed in any truck. 


CAPACITIES —385 to 1350 cu. ft 
for tank trucks and trailers. 


GUARANT Sprout-Waldron as- 
sumes full responsibility for fine 
workmanship and materials. 


NATION 


“fast repairs and persona Lastruc- 
tion on operation and maintenance 
are provided. 


OPERATIN all contained 
on truck...only flexible hose is ex- 
tended for unloading. All controls 
at rear. 


SPARE PARTS supply is always 


available. 


Only Sprout-Waldron offers a complete line of pneumatic 
bulk trucks...the equipment necessary for entire bulk sys- 
tems...nation-wide, on-the-spot services... merchandising 
aids for millers...and experienced, expert guidance. You can 
go bulk on a large or small scale easier, quicker, more eco- 
nomically through Sprout-Waldron. Ask your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN for details or write... 


SPROUT-WO 


BSULK TRUCK Bivision 
—— The Beal Malling Since - 
61 LOGAN STREET - 


—— 


MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors Stromg-Seott, Limited, Wineipes 


PELLET MILLS HAMMER ROLLER ATTRITION 


re/au CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS CRUSHERS 


GURR STONE MILLS MIXERS ect PNEU 
ae FEEDERS REELS SEPARATORS ane ASPIRATORS 


mat 


signed, and “‘manufectured by 


Sprout-Waldron's milling and 
pneumatic engineers. 


XPERTS 


PIPES FEED BY AIR 
to any farm bin anywhere. 


SECTIONAL 
aimost unlimited reach and i 


AN DELIVERIES — eid in 
giving the finest feed service any- 
where to the feed consumer. 


SE DEVICE* — makes 
possible payloads. Op- 


tional. 


AIR PUMP — located 
above running board...easier 
maintenance. 

MULT COMPARTMENTS 


different feeds can be carried in 
same load without intermixing. 


yo BOOMS or AUGERS 
the trouble, downtime, and extra 
maintenance of mechanical un- 
loaders are eliminated. 


HEAVY-DUTY ROTARY FEEDER 
provides uniform flow without 
slugging ...reduces stress per unit 
area. 


STRA INIVERSALS 
longer wear. 


EDUCER —drives 
feeder and conveyor belt with less 
maintenance...has fewer wearing 


parts. 


spreads load over 
more belts, providing longer belt 
wear end less chance of failure. 


FEWER WEARING PARTS — assure 
teliable delivery service, less 
downtime and maintenance. 


DROP-DOORS—seal compartments 
to provide flexibility in loads. 
t 


| frequently 
| feeds additives such as the organic 


*Patent applied for | 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Medicated 
feeds, which continue to increase in 
use, are receiving more attention 
these days. And on Jan. 23-24 a 
public symposium on medicated 
feeds is being held in Washington, 
D.C. In view of this attention, the 
accompanying article will be of 
special interest at this time. The 
article deals with general considera- 
tions involved in the use of drugs 
in feeds, and it goes into detail on 
the quality control aspects relating 
to some of the newer drugs. The in- 
formation is designed primarily for 
persons in technical positions in the 
feed industry who are responsible 
for laboratory assay procedures. The 
author, Maxwell Cooley, formerly 
was with General Mills, Inc., and 
now is technical director of the ani- 
mal nutrition division of Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. The 
article is reprinted from an Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
publication, AACC Transactions. 


specific purposes. For growth stimu- 
lation, better appearance, and feath- 
ering of broilers, manufacturers now 
incorporate in formula 


arsenicals, 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylar- 
sonic acid, arsanilic acid, and sodium 
arsanilate. Drugs like enheptin (ace- 


| tylamino nitrothiazole) and histostat 


(4-nitrophenylarsonic acid) are used 
against histomonisasis (blackhead) in 
turkeys. Furazolidone (N-(5-nitro-2- 
furfurylidene) - 3 - amino - 2 - oxazoli- 
done), also a blackhead preventive, 
prevents diseases in poultry caused 
by Salmonella organisms (pullorum, 
the paratyphoids, and typhoid). 
Cadmium compounds (the oxide and 
the anthranilate) are important hog 
wormers. 

Rather recent research develop- 
ments have led to use in feeds of 
synthetic female hormones or estro- 
gens such as diethylstilbestrol, for 
fattening beef cattle, and dienestrol 
diacetate for better distribution and 
deposition of fat in the flesh and tis- 
sues of broilers, which results in a 
desirable finish to the birds. DPPD 
(diphenyl - para - phenylene diamine), 
an antioxidant, aids in preventing 
encephalomalacia (crazy chick dis- 
ease). Antibiotics such as Aureomy- 
cin, Terramycin, procaine penicillin, 
and bacitracin are added to feeds 
for various purposes. 


Procaine penicillin is used largely 
at subtherapeuti¢ levels for growth 
stimulation of chickens and turkeys. 
Although the broader spectrum anti- 
biotics, Aureomycin and Terramycin, 
may be used at low levels for growth 
stimulation, they are also extremely 
valuable therapeutically at relatively 
high levels (50-200 g. per ton or 
more) for the prevention and treat- 
ment of various diseases of livestock 
and poultry. Examples of disease 
against which these antibiotics are 
effective are: in poultry, chronic res- 
piratory disease or air-sac infection, 
sinusitis, nonspecific infectious enter- 
itis, blue comb, mud fever, hexa- 
matiasis; in livestock, swine enteritis 
and calf scours. 


Things to Consider 


Before using these various drugs, 
antibiotics and hormone additives in 
their formula feeds, manufacturers 
should inquire into the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Approval of the use of the drug 
by Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C., is required, es- 
pecially where interstate commerce 
is concerned. Incidentally, FDA ap- 
proval merely indicates that the drug 
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is safe for use under 


tions. 


specific condi- 


2. Is the drug in question effica- | 


cious, as well as economical, so that 


livestock and poultry raisers will ob- 
tain greater profits over feed costs 
by using the medicated feed? 

3. Labeling and analysis tags must 
meet 


of the feed control officials. Proper 
directions for use, as well as any 
necessary cautions or warnings, must 
be clearly placed on the labeling. 

4. The feed manufacturer should 


requirements of the Food and | 
Drug Administration, as well as those | 


be aware of any hazards in handling | 


the drug in his manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

5. Toxicity levels in feeds are im- 
portant information to the feed man- 
ufacturer so that he is able to empha- 


size to his operators the undesirable | 
effects feeders will have if excessive | 


amounts of the 


the feeds 


drugs are added to | 


6. A quality control program should 


be enforced, to make sure that the 
medicated 


meeting specifications and standards. 
Quality Control 

above six considerations, 
we will elaborate only on quality 
control aspects. As with any ingred- 
ient used in formula feeds, the man- 


Of the 


ufacturer must have a program of 
inventory control and checks on 
weighing equipment, coupled with 


laboratory assays to make sure that 
the resulting feeds containing drugs 
are uniformly meeting quality re- 
quirements. The FDA demands that 
for each new drug there must be 
available a_ satisfactory laboratory 
assay procedure for its determination 
in the final feeds. The general aspects 
and brief descriptions of procedures 
for determining certain of the com- 
mon medicants are presented in an 
article on Progress in Feed Quality 
Control (Feedstuffs, Dec. 11, 1954). 
As to details, each drug supplier can 
furnish the feed manufacturer upon 
request the latest developments in 
laboratory procedures for his specific 
drugs. 

Because the assay of many of the 
drugs which have been used for a 
considerable time is more or less 
common knowledge, I will 
only procedures which apply to some 
of the newer drugs, as well as later 
developments and modifications of 
older procedures. 

As has been pointed out a number 
of times previously, the determination 
of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid 
in feeds ordinarily entails analyzing 
the feed for its arsenic content. The 
arsenic content of the organic ar- 
senicals is constant. Separation of 
the arsenic by distillation is neces- 
sary, and by determining the per- 
centage of this element in the feed, 
the chemist can calculate the amount 
of arsenical present. The arsenic pro- 
cedure is somewhat difficult and is 
not as readily adapted to routine 
control work as ordinary colorimetric 
methods for drugs. For this reason, 


feeds being produced are | 


discuss | 


a simple colorimetric method for 3- | 
nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid has | 


been developed. The procedure in- 
volves extraction of the drug with a 
potassium bicarbonate solution, de- 
colorizing with carbon black, and 
measuring the residual color of the 


drug in solution. This method is not | 


extremely precise, but for rapid 
checks on the drug content of feeds 
containing this organic arsenical, the 
results obtained thus far are quite 
promising. 

DPPD (diphenyl - p - phenylenedia- 
mine) is commonly used in broiler 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


feeds at a level of 0.0125%. This anti- 
oxidant is determined by extracting 
10 g. of feed with 75 ml. of acetone. 
An aliquot of the extract is saponified 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 
The DPPD is then extracted with 
benzene. The benzene is evaporated 
from a suitable aliquot and a colored 
solution is developed by addition of 


10 ml. concentrated nitric acid. The 
color is measured in a colorimeter 
at 490 maz. 


Nicarbazin is a relatively new coc- 
cidiostat. The active drug is the com- 
plex 4,4’ - dinitrocarbanilide + 2 - hy- 
droxy - 4,6 - dimethylpyrimidine. It is 
used in feeds at a level for prevention 
of coccidiosis in chickens. The de- 
termination of Nicarbazin in feeds 
may be made either analyzing for the 
pyrimidine part of the complex or 
for the dinitrocarbanilide. The 2- 
hydroxy - 4,6 - dimethylpyrimidine re- 
acts with sulfanilic acid and sodium 
nitrite in diluted sulfuric acid solu- 
tion to give a colored solution having 


absorption maxima at 450 and 540 
mez. 
The 4,4'-dinitrocarbanilide is de- 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


To Satisfy Demand... 


Maybe you've heard it! Thomas 
Phillips is really on the move. 
Probably the fastest growing 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufac- 
turer in the nation today. The 
big reasons: the desire to serve 
and the experience and equip- 
ment to deliver quality at com- 
petitive prices. 

For example, the pictures on 
this page are the new Multi- 
wall Tuber that will outper- 
form any machine of its kind 
in the industry. Recently set 
into operation, it delivers extra 
fine quality tubes up to five 
walls of any type paper with 
unmatched speed, precision 
and accuracy. 

It’s all a part of a never end- 
ing search for better ways to 
produce better bags for indus- 
try and agriculture. 


Here’s the Fastest, Most Modern Multiwall Machine in Operation Today 


ze THOMAS PHILLIP 


COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Remember, too, Thomas Phil- 
lips is an integrated manufac- 
turer exercising complete 
product control from pulp to 
paper to container. 

A poor package is a liability 
from every standpoint. So why 
not get the finest — now that 
it costs no more, A trial car of 
Thomas Phillips shipping 
sacks, we're sure, will convince 
you that you should join our 
ever growing customer list. 
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Selective Activity 


The most important criterion for the effective- 
ness of any antibiotic is its selective activity. 
Antibiotics should attack and kill specific 
bacterial organisms without injuring the 
numerous beneficial bacteria or retarding 
proper body tissue development. A wide 
range of activity with poor selectivity is harm- 
ful when it destroys beneficial organisms. 


Selectivity Controls 
Dangerous Bacteria 


BACIFERM effectively stops secondary in- 
vaders in poultry —fights black scours in 
swine, because it exhibits a high degree of 
selectivity in controlling harmful organisms 
such as streptococcus, microccus, and vibrio. 


Selectivity Helps 
Vitamin-Producing Bacteria 


While controlling harmful bacteria, BACcTI- 
FERM actively promotes the growth of E. coli 
and A. aerogenes, intestinal bacteria which 
produce vitamins and other growth factors. 


The effectiveness of BACIFERM is unex- 
celled, even by more costly antibiotics, be- 
cause it has the right selective activity for 
best performance in your high-level feeds. 
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Proved Effectiveness on 
Farm after Farm 


BAcIFERM has proved effective in controlling 
secondary infections and conditions associated 
with blue comb, non-specific enteritis, infectious 
enteritis, air-sac disease and infectious swine 
enteritis. BACIFERM stimulates appetites, keeps 
animals on feed. During disease or other stress 
periods, results show that BACIFERM reduces 
mortality, hastens recovery ... gets more poultry 
and swine to market faster. 
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Animal Nutrition Department 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Extra bonus 
vitamins 5.15 g 91g 
provided by 

BACIFERM. 28 


Typical vitamins 
added as 
supplements 

to broiler feeds. 


Get HIGH-LEVEL FEEDING 


On a gram-for-gram basis, bacitracin, penicillin and tetracycline-type 
antibiotics used at high levels produce equal results. But only BACIFERM 
gives you maximum performance and cuts fortification costs 30%! 


VITAMINS 


All BACIFERM antibiotic supplements are 
whole fermentation products. In addition to 
selectively active bacitracin, they contain 
naturally produced B-vitamins, high protein, 
vitamin K, and unidentified growth factors. 
During stress periods, these extra vitamins 
may be as important to poultry and swine as 
the high-level antibiotic itself. The chart illus- 
trates the extra vitamins added by BACIFERM 
to a typical broiler ration. Quantities shown 
are for a ton of feed fortified by BACIFERM 
at a 200-gram level of antibiotic. 


Riboflavin Pantothenic 
Acid 


Choline Vitamin Bi2 


Combination Antibiotic Supplement Available: 
Ask for PENBAC, a BACIFERM supplement 
combining bacitracin and penicillin. 


AT LOW-LEVEL COST 
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o~* | termined by a well-known method | troleum ether. The flask is rinsed 

° * on 4000 for analyzing dinitrocarbanilide. This | with additional portions of ethyl 
| is a colorimetric procedure wherein | ether. Twenty milliliters of freshly 
; ( x alcoholic sodium hydroxide is used to | filtered lime water are added to the 

“4 - ai { }) color a solution of the drug. We feel | separatory funnel and the contents 

that the latter determination is sim- | thoroughly mixed. The lower lime- 
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Makes Em’ Eat More! 


@ Palatibility plus! Animals go for 
feed mixed with Marcol B-75 
@ Power Packed! Marcol B-75 gives 
feed extra energy. 
@ Dustless! Marcol B-75 ends the dust problem. 
@ Like water! Marcol B-75 pours, handles 
and mixes like water. 
@ Super Stability! Constant control guarantees 
that Marcol B-75 will not cause 
feed to become rancid. 
@ Low Cost! No extra labor and costly 
equipment necessary to properly 
blend Marcol B-75. 
@ Added Extra! Contains Vitamin E. 


Write for Free Sample 


MARCO CHEMIC! 


0.80% 


LAUHOFF’S 


TELEPHONE 
1800 


8 
TELETYPE 
8261 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 


Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 


LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


| carbazin in a 10-g. 


ple and satisfactory. Briefly, the Ni- 
sample of feed 
is extracted with dimethylformamide 
with heating and stirring. After ex- 
traction, the solution is made up to 
100-ml. volume and allowed to settle. 
A 15-ml. aliquot of the supernatant 
liquid is pipetted onto an aluminum 
oxide chromatographic column. Ni- 
carbazin is eluted with 95% ethanol 
and made up to 50 ml. in a volumetric 
flask. A 10-ml. aliquot is placed in 
a colorimetric tube and 3 ml. of 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide are added 


with mixing. The resulting yellow 
solution is read at 430 mz. 
Stilbestrol 
Diethylstilbestrol is being used 


more and more extensively in cattle- 
fattening feeds. There are two meth- 
ods for determining this estrogen in 
feeds. One assay method requires the 
diethylstilbestrol to be extracted with 
chloroform. The extract is then fil- 
tered and extracted with lime water. 
This second extract is clarified, acidi- 
fied, and then finally extracted again 
with chloroform. The chloroform is 
carefully evaporated from the solu- 
tion and the residue is taken up in 
glacial acetic acid. The solution of 
the estrogen is transferred to a 
quartz tube and the tubes are sub- 
jected to irradiation with a Hanovia 
Examalite for 6 minutes. A standard 
solution of diethylstilbestrol in gla- 
cial acetic acid is irradiated under 
the same conditions. The absorbances 
of the solutions are measured in a 
suitable spectrophotometer at 410- 
420mu and from the absorbance read- 
ings the percentage of the diethylstil- 
bestrol is calculated. 

The method that we have found 
satisfactory and relatively simple does 
not require the use of a quartz spec- 
trophotometer such as the Beckman 


DU, but merely a _ photoelectric 
colorimeter. This method is as fol- 
lows: 

A 10-g. sample of feed containing 


diethylstilbestrol is extracted in a 
125-ml. Erlenmeyer flask with 30 ml. 
of ethyl ether. The solution is al- 
lowed to stand for at least 20 minutes 
with agitation every 2 or 3 minutes. 
It is then filtered and the residue 
washed with ether. The ether ex- 
tracts are then collected in an Erlen- 
meyer flask. The ether is evaporated 
with heat and reduced pressure to 
approximately 5 ml. The solution is 
transferred to a 125-ml. separatory 
funnel which contains 40 ml. of pe- 


Designed for low-cost, accurate 
weighing at high production rates, 
the Richardson Semi-Automatic 
Gross Bagger is a natural for small 
suppliers. It’s ideal for filling all 


ANYONE can afford high production 
weighing and bagging with the... 


This Richardson Gross Bagger is en- 
tirely mechanical, hand-operated, and 
attaches easily to any filling spout. Pull 
the handle and immediately release it, 
and the bag clamped to the spout fills 
rapidly to within 4 Ib. of balance, then 
the flow cuts off automatically. An in- 
dicator tells exactly how much more 
must be dribbled-fed to bring the bag 
to true weight. After filling, a nudge 
on the bag clamp handle releases the 
bag instantly. 

Speed of bagging depends on the 
speed of the operator, but the auto- 


EMI-AUTOMATIC 
ROSS BAGGER 


matic cut-off makes this bagger much 
faster than older, conventional bag fill- 
ing methods. And for further savings 
in time and money, the Cam-Grip Bag- 
holder is made for use with econom- 
ical, open-mouth textile and multi-wall 
paper bags. 


These features, plus Richardson qual- 
ity, make this bagger ideal for any 
installation, insuring high speed, high 
accuracy, low operator fatigue—all at 
exceptionally low cost. Interested? 


Write for Bulletin 5301. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


| water layer separates 


more 


| 


and is collected 
in a 125-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. Two 
extracts with lime water are 
made. The combined lime-water ex- 
tract is acidified with 1 ml. of glacial 


| acetic acid. The acidified solution is 


| metric 


then extracted with three 15-ml. por- 
tions of ethylene chloride. These ex- 
tracts are then collected in a 50-ml. 
volumetric flask and diluted to the 
mark with ethylene chloride. A 5-ml. 
aliquot is transferred to a colori- 
tube and 5 ml. of antimony 
pentachloride solution are added. The 
red color which develops is measured 
in the colorimeter at 525 maz. 
Dienestrol 


diacetate, as has been 


pointed out earlier, is used in feeds 
| for broilers and turkey fryers at 
0.007% to promote better finish of 
the birds. This is used in the feed 
only during the last three weeks 
before slaughter and seems to uni- 


| caponettes. The 


formly distribute and deposit the fat 
in the tissue of the bird—similar to 
the conditon which is observed with 
method of determin- 


| ing dienestrol diacetate in feeds de- 


pends on extracting the estrogen with 
petroleum ether, filtering the ex- 
tracts, and evaporating the petroleum 
ether from the filtrate. The residue 
is then dissolved in glacial acetic acid. 
To an aliquot of the glacial acetic 
acid solution, a few milliliters of a 
4% solution of vanillin in glacial 
acetic acid are added. This solution 
is mixed thoroughly and to it are 
added 20 ml. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. The solution is cooled, 
placed in a separatory funnel, and 
shaken with 20 ml. of chloroform. 
The absorbance of the acid layer is 


| measured in a colorimeter at 630 mu 


| Even 
| purposes in 


Antibiotics 
Even with the advent of newer 
drugs, the use of antibiotics in feeds 


continues to be of major importance 
in disease control and in feed effi- 
ciency. The pad plate microbiological 
method is satisfactory. By use of this 
pad plate method, assay of feeds, 
containing two kinds of antibiotics is 
possible. It is desirable, however, 
that the assayist know which types 
of antibiotics are present in the feed 
sample. Assay for the individual anti- 
biotics requires either destruction of 
one or the other or separation by 
differential solubilities. 

We are well aware that drug and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers are 
continuing to work very extensively 
in investigation and development of 
new drugs. In many cases these 
pharmaceuticals are primarily for 
human use, but very frequently are 
just as valuable and possibly more 
desirable for use as feed additives. 
No one drug or antibiotic developed 
thus far is a panacea for every dis- 
ease found in livestock and poultry. 
drugs for specific therapeutic 
formula feeds have at 
times been found to be lacking in 
efficacy and palatability, and at other 
than extremely low levels are danger- 
ously toxic to the animal. Many de- 
velopments along these lines have 
been made and we in the feed manu- 
facturing industry may expect even 
greater ones to provide us with bet- 
ter and more satisfactory drug addi- 
tives for incorporation in our formula 
feeds. 
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common-size bags. 50, 100, or 140- 
Ib. bags are all filled with ease, 
speed, and good accuracy. 


#950 


Atlanta ® Boston ® Buffalo @ Chicago ® Detroit © Houston 
® Minneapolis © New York © Omaha @ Philadelphia @ 


Pittsburgh © San Francisco @ Wichito © Montreal @ Toronto 


COTTONS BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kensos City « Butfale New York 
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Broilers Should Be 
Sold at 10-11 Weeks, 


Economists Report 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Broilers 
should be sold at 10 to 11 weeks of 
age, according to Dr. Harold D. Smith 
and James Horne, agricultural econo- 
mists, at the University of Maryland. 

This is the most profitable age, the 
economists say, because records show 
that the dollar return, above out-of- 
pocket costs, reaches its maximum at 
this time. Out-of-pocket costs include 
the chicks, feed, medicine, fuel and 
litter. 

The producer who sells his chicks 
at 10 weeks realizes this higher dollar 
return more than the producer who 
holds his chicks for longer or even 
shorter periods, Dr. Smith said. Av- 
erage broiler weights at 10 weeks 
were 3.25 lb. 

Dr. Smith and Mr. Horne said they 
found these results in a study of 
broiler production efficiency and 
methods of financing production. They 
used actual flock records of poultry- 
men on the Eastern Shore for the 
study. 

Poultrymen selling their broilers 
after 10 weeks, experience a higher 
cost for each pound of meat produced, 
according to their study. Returns, 
above out-of-pocket costs, averaged 
$67 per 1,000 chicks started and 
sold at 10 weeks, while nine-week 
birds, averaging slightly less than 3 
lb. brought returns of $64 per 1,000. 
Dr. Smith reported that flocks selling 
past 12 weeks did not pay for their 
out-of-pocket costs, resulting in a 
net loss to the average producer. 

This and other information will be 
related to the cost of financing broil- 
ers under different profit sharing 
agreements used on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Preliminary re- 
sults show that the dollar returns 
to the grower are also affected by 
the financing methods and certain 
management practices used in broiler 
production. 

Many producers tend to sell their 
broilers at lighter weights when 
prices are high, while others tend to 
hold their birds for longer periods in 
hopes that the market will rise. “In 
view of this,” Dr. Smith said, “our 
study bears out the fact that broilers 
should be sold at 10-11 weeks.” 


New Mill, Elevator 
Building Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — The new mill 
and elevator building trend is con- 
tinuing, and recent announcements 
tell of some new construction in Iowa. 

A new feed mixing and bulk feed 
handling plant will be built for the 
Farmers Co-op. Co. at Pocahontas, 
Iowa, by the T. E. Ibberson Co., Min- 
neapolis. And at Randall, Iowa, Ibber- 
son is constructing a feed mixing and 
bulk handling plant which will also 
contain high molasses mixing equip- 
ment. 

At Wesley, Iowa, the Farmers 
Co-op Elevator Co. has awarded a 
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contract for construction of a 260,000- 
bu. concrete ee which will con- 
tain 26 bins, incMJing a drier bin. 
The elevator will be 161% ft. high 
and will contain a 6,000-bu. leg, with 
provision for future installation of a 
similar leg. An aeration system and 
a grain temperature indicating sys- 
tem will be provided. 

Other modernization work and ad- 
ditions are being made by Ibberson 
for the McCabe Co. at Battle Lake 
and Stephen, Minn., and several 
North Dakota points; Farmers Co-op 
Assn. at Hull, Iowa; Quaker Oats Co. 
at Radcliffe, Iowa; Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. at Elmore, Minn.; E. J. Houle 
Co. at Forest Lake, Minn.; Garvin 
(Minn.) Co-op Elevator Co., and Val- 
ley Grain Co. at Sanborn, N:D. 


FEED STORE EXPANDS 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—An addition to 
the Benton Feed Store of St. Joseph, 
Mo., is under construction. Richard 
Benton is owner of the firm. 
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BROWER 


CALF 
“CREEP 
FEEDER”’} 


* KEEPS OUT— 
SAVES FEED 


* BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 30 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of 

ther — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners — stays put. 


Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy steel skids. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily as- 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write for literature and prices © 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, IIlinois 


Boost your sales 
with hard selling, 
low cost radio com- 
3 mercials right on 
you own local radio station. Re- 
corded by the well known farm 
authority, Lloyd Burlingham. Also 
available are musical and dramatic 
commercials that keep your cus- 
tomers MURPHY conscious. Dealers 
using these records are boosting 
their sales. For details, write to 
Mr. Thomas C. Burchard, Vice- 
President, Advertising, Murphy 
Products Company, Burlington, 
Wisconsin, 


“I’m a muRpHY dealer and a muRPHY feeder 
and really happy with the results I’m getting 
on both sides. 

““Murpny feeds really give good results. I feed 
MURPHY’S BEEF CONCENTRATE and my cattle 
stay in good health, avoid setbacks, put on 
good gains. And feed costs are low. MURPHY’S 
really does the job. 

“And ! like being a Murpuy dealer. Murpuy’s 
CONCENTRATES let me custom mix good fresh 
feeds, using my customers’ own grains, which 
lets me maintain a lower inventory on my 
floor and turn it over faster. The good results 


“| got sold on MURPHY’S Concentrates 
when | started feeding them muself.” 


my MURPHY customers are getting really keep 
them coming back and this means a good, 


steady repeat business for me. 


Mm i 


“Murpuy’s policy of not selling direct but 
always through a dealer has m 

great deal to me. All this plus MurpHy adver- 
tising help in radio, television, farm papers, 
and a really effective low-cost direct mail pro- 
gram gives our sales a real boost. There’s no 
summer or seasonal slump-off in my MURPHY 
business and a good, steady, year-round feed 
business is what every dealer wants.” 


so meant a 


erle Myers 
ayes & Feed 
Fairfield, Iowa 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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The winter day was grey and there 
was the threat of more snow which 
would add to the difficulty of travel- 
ing the already snow-crusted high- 
ways, with their steep banks of old 
snow. Milt Peters and Pop Henley 
were arranging a power mower dis- 
play in the sales room, as it was Joe’s 


BROOKS] 


FEED 


idea that by getting such items out 
on display before spring, one got the 
early sales, just like the early birds 
get the choicest worms. 

“Hey, Pop, isn’t that Mrs. Jenkins 
going into Joe’s office?” Milt asked. 
“And didn’t she lose her husband 
about two months ago? She is quite 


JOE BROOKS 


Too Many Claimants 


a looker yet. Farm work didn’t make 
a hag out of her.” 

Pop Henley clucked his tongue. “Is 
your mind always thinking things 
like that? How dull. We’ve been sell- 
ing feed to the Jenkins’ for many 
years. They’ve got two fine boys over 
Bunker County. way. If they wasn’t 


GA 


Ee. 


All Plastic 
loside and outside 


Better Packages! 


so far away I'll bet we'd sell them 
feed, too.” 

In Joe’s office, Mrs. Jenkins, a tall, 
brown haired woman who was about 
47, seemed ill at ease. “Sit down, 
| Mrs. Jenkins,” Joe said warmly. He 
had been one of the pallbearers at 
her husband’s funeral and knew the 
whole family quite well. 

The woman sat down and her 
gloved hands fidgeted with her purse. 
‘I’m in trouble, Mr. Brooks,” she 
said, her eyes downcast. “And I want 
some advice.” 

Joe’s heart beat a little faster. He 
knew from experience that when a 
woman said she was in trouble, it 
could mean little or big trouble, and 
he was hoping it wasn’t big, for he 
liked the Jenkins family and figured 
they had had enough sorrow in the 
death of a hard working father and 
husband. 

‘I’m sorry to hear you've got 
trouble, Mrs. Jenkins,” he said. “I 
hope it isn’t serious.” 

Mrs. Jenkins Is Upset 

“It’s got me all upset, Mr. Brooks. 
You know how much Mort and me 
always thought of our children. N— 
| now that Mort is gone, the two boys 
and their wives act different.” 

“In what way?” 

She hesitated only for a seeond. 
“Well, they want to get their shares 
of the farm and all the possessions. 
And they seem to be so unreasonable. 
Under the law, I have a widow’s 
right to the use of the homestead, 
and the children get two thirds of 
the estate, with me one third. We’re 


not arguin’ about that. It’s the per- 
sonal possessions that we are quar- 
reling about. You've always been a 
good friend of Mort’s—I wanted to 
see you first, in case more trouble 
develops.” 

“I see,” Joe mused, not wanting to 
ask more questions. 

“It’s the wives that are most in- 
sistent,” the farm woman said, tears 
in her eyes. “They want some of the 
household possessions. Like the new 
chair we all bought for Dad two 
years ago. And the davenport that’s 
only four years old. Our best silver- 
ware, too, and some of the dishes. 
They act hurt when I say I'd like 
to keep some of those things. But 
the things they want most, I want, 
too.” 

“What is that?” 

“The television set. It’s only three 
years old, and it’s scratched a lot 
where the dog and cat fought, but 
Mort and I spent so many happy 
evenings together watchin’ television, 
I sort of want to keep—” her voice 
trailed off, and silence settled in the 
feed office. 

Joe nodded in understanding. 

‘I won’t give up that television 
set,” Mrs. Jenkins said. “Not if they 
never come to see me again for a 
long time. To think that my own 
sons would let their wives do a thing 
like this to me, and never raise their 
voices—” 

“Yes, it’s too bad,” Joe said, “but 
have you told them how much this 
set means to you?” 

Mrs. Jenkins dabbed at her eyes. 
“Yes, several times, but they don’t 
care. They just want it because they 
don’t want to spend money to get 
sets of their own. I don’t know how 
they’ll settle ownership of the set if 
they get it away from me—as if 
they ever would. But they are both 
strapped for money. It’s hard for 
young farmers to get started these 
days.” 

Joe looked very thoughtful for a 
moment. 

‘I thought,” Mrs. Jenkins said 
hopefully. “I thought you might tell 
me what to do, Joe. You always 
seemed to have the right answer when 
Mort and I had problems with our 
chickens and cows.” 

“I'm glad I did have a couple of 
answers then,” Joe said, “but this 
is what they call a horse of a dif- 
ferent color, Mrs. Jenkins. It really 
is a tough problem.” 


Joe Has an Idea 


Both Mrs. Jenkins and Joe were 
silent for a few moments and then 
Joe suddenly slapped his knee. “Mrs. 

(Continued on page 25) 


NO WORK FOR THESE HANDS 


.. not with this SECO Team / 


A CHAMPION THAT DOESN'T SLUG 


The exclusive years-ahead design of the rugged SECO Hammer- 

mill means no slugging (even from big blocks of hay} because 

all feed stays in suspension until it is ground into uniform par- 

ticles——and you get these SECO extras, too: 

* ELECTRONICALLY BALANCED 
ROTORS AND FAN. 


© SEALED, SELF-ALIGNING BEAR- 
INGS—Special-duty SKF bear- 
ings with sight-indicator oilers 
* BIGGER, STEEL ROTOR DISCS. 


© ONE PIECE ALLOY-STEEL 
BLOWER. 


® REMOVABLE LINER BLOWER— 
Easily accessible without re- 
moving blower pipe. 


* HIGH SPEED GRINDING. 


* HEAVY DUTY BODY—Built to 
last with heavy % inch and , 
inch boiler plate steel through- 
out. 

* ELECTRICALLY WELDED. 


LONGER, HEAT-HARDENED 
HAMMERS. 

BIG CAPACITY SCREENS. 

FAST, EASY SCREEN CHANGE 
—SECO Superior Hammermills 
have easy to open rear for 
screen changing without lifting 
the mill cover. 

All mills furnished with direct drive electric—gas—lP—or 
natural gas motors. Send coupon today for full details. 


THIS IS THE BIG SECRET 


Cash in on this unbeatable hammermill 
and drag conveyor combination. SECO's 
new fully automatic drag conveyor 
eliminates at least one man— and 
costly surges in power demand. When 
hammermill begins to load conveyor 


stops, then starts automatically. 


Please send free literature about SECO’s Hammermill and Drag Conveyor [1] 


Send literature about other mill equipment [) 
Send information about protected dealer territory 1) 


Nome Firm. 


City. State. 


SECO . . . “most progressive name in the indusiny” 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Will convey any feed in any amount 

. rugged all-steel construction with 
speed motor and shielded 
double chain drag. Round adjustable 
ends—double bottom and baffle plate 
eliminates all waste. Sizes from 12 to 
36 inches wide. Only SECO brings you 
this fully automatic combination. Send 


variable 


coupon today, for full details. 
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half century service 
southern agriculture 


In this, our fiftieth Anniversary Year, we reaffirm the 
principle upon which our business was founded—to make 
better products and give better service. 

Many things have happened in the feed industry 
during the past 50 years. As the years have gone by, new 
feeds and feeding programs have been developed to 
better meet customer's needs. 

As the Southern dairy industry grew, Security's dairy 
program has matched the growth of this part of the farm 


economy with a specific feed and feeding program for 
every phase of cow life. 

Security Mills actively assumed the role of leader in 
the broiler industry, helping in the growth of broiler creas 
ond breeding flocks all over the South. 

The story goes on and on. Turkeys, rabbits, layers, 
beef cattle, dogs—Security has feed and a feeding pro- 
gram for every bird and animal on the Southern farm. 

In this, its fiftieth year, Security Mills wants to thank the 
thousands of customers that have made its growth possible. 


KNOXVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE TAMPA 


SECURITY FEEDS—YOUR SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE 
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Jenkins, are you willing to part with 
some of your other personal effects 
to keep the television set?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, “I have an 
extra bedroom set. I won't be need- 
ing that.” 

“And is there anything else on the 
farm you could sell?” 

“Well, I have a hundred bushels 
or so of potatoes in the cellar,” she 
admitted. ‘““The boys said I could have 
this year’s crop, that they would 
claim a share in the next crop. Why 
do you ask, Mr. Brooks, about selling 
things?” 

Joe grinned. “Mrs. Jenkins, your 
television set is three to four years 
old, you say. I know a television 
dealer in town who is a very good 
friend of mine. I am sure that if I 
asked him he could find two sets 
just like yours, used ones of course.” 

The widow looked astonished. “Two 
more sets. Why would I want them?” 

Joe looked at the widow very 
sharply. “You could give a television 
set to each of your sons, a used one 
just like the one you have. Then you 
could keep your own, the one you 
and your husband watched for so 
many months.” 

The widow looked very puzzled, as 
though she could not understand Joe’s 
suggestion. 
ins,” he said. “You love those sons of 
yours, don’t you? You want to stay 
on good terms with them?” 


“Look here, Mrs. Jenk- | 


“Oh, yes, yes,” said the ye 
dabbing her eyes. “They are good 
boys.” 

Used Sets 
“Well, then sell some of those sur- 


plus potatoes, and maybe a few eggs 
and cull hens, and I'll see if I can’t 
get that television man to get you 
two sets just like yours—used. Folks 
are always trading in sets nowadays.” 

Mrs. Jenkins looked hopeful. “May- 
be then they would be satisfied,” she 
said. “Both their wives want sets 
so badly. Maybe they would like me 

if I gave them something like that. 
And it wouldn't cost me too much.” 

“A happy united family is worth a 
lot, Mrs. Jenkins,” Joe said. “At least 
it is worth a try.” 

“T’ll do it,” Mrs. Jenkins said sud- 
denly. “I will! I will! I can’t thank 
you enough, Joe. I would never have 
thought of this by myself. I was so- 
so mad at them. But it is the best 
way. I don’t want anybody to hate 
me, and I don’t want to hate any- 
body, either.” 

“None of us really do,” 
“Hate is a terrible thing.” 

“Now I know why so many farm- 
ers come to you for advice,” Mrs. 
Jenkins said. “You are a friend as 
well as a dealer. And I'll tell all my 
neighbors to buy feed from you. But 
I guess many of them already do.” 


Kraft Bag Makes 


Two Appointments 


NEW YORK—A field engineer and 
an assistant sales manager have been 
appointed by the Kraft Bag Corp., a 
subsidiary of Gilman Paper Co. 

P. E. Bray, who has been engaged 
in bag-filling machine engineering for 
many years, has joined Kraft to func- 
tion as field engineer for the com- 
pany’s automatic bag filling machine 
—the Kraftpacker. He will also par- 
ticipate in sales and service on multi- 
wall bags in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. 

P. F. Finley, formerly in charge of 
the Baltimore sales office for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for Kraft in 
charge of multiwall bag sales in 
the southeastern territory. He will re- 
port to F. L. Munger, vice president 
in charge of sales at Kraft Bag 
Corp.’s New York office. 


ies 


NEBRASKA OPEN HOUSE 
WAVERLY, NEB.— The Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Co, Waverly, 
Neb., held an open house recently to 
mark the completion of its 200,000- 
bu. elevator. Fred Johnson is man- 
ager of the company. 


Joe said. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Jan, 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Jan, 23—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno; chmn., Dr. J. 
F. Kidwell, Univ. of Nevada, Reno. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 23-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo; chmn., Irving J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N.D. 


Jan, 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 


Better nutrition in your feeds means better 


meat on your customers’ cattle. The proved 
way to better nutrition is to fortify your 
feeds with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps. 
This is the top-quality natural protein that 
enables livestock to get more benefit from 
roughage and other types of feed they eat. 
Thus, it definitely helps build good solid, 
money-making meat, and produces animals 
with a uniformly fine finish. 


& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Oal.; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrisman, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Alfred E. Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 


Feb. 7-8 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
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Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chma., Dr. Don Mishler, 
Brown Mills, 733 S.W. Oak, Portland, 
Ore. 


Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 


327 S. Lo Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


CRUDE PROTEIN 


WNGREDIENTS MEAT RESIOUE AND 


ANO COMPANY GEN'L 


GUARANTEED 


Here’s an important point, too: feeds for- 
tified with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps 
are rich in easily digestible natural fats— 
highly palatable to livestock—and these 
highly concentrated nutritional elements 
are high in vitamin content as well as rich 
in non-toxic minerals. For “‘beef-building”’ 
results that will put hefty vigorinto yourown 
sales and profits, put Armour Meat and Bone 


Scraps into your brand of feeds from now on! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices + Chicago 9, Illinois 


| 
| 
Beef Bui Ider 
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Jenkins, are you willing to part with 
some of your other personal effects 
to keep the television set?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, “I have an 
extra bedroom set. I won’t be need- 
ing that.” 

“And is there anything else on the 
farm you could sell?” 

“Well, I have a hundred bushels 
or so of potatoes in the cellar,” she 
admitted. “The boys said I could have 
this year’s crop, that they would 
claim a share in the next crop. Why 
do you ask, Mr. Brooks, about selling 
things ?” 

Joe grinned. “Mrs. Jenkins, your 
television set is three to four years 
old, you say. I know a television 
dealer in town who is a very good 
friend of mine. I am sure that if I 
asked him he could find two sets 
just like yours, used ones of course.” 

The widow looked astonished. “Two 
more sets. Why would I want them?” 

Joe looked at the widow very 
sharply. “You could give a television 
set to each of your sons, a used one 
just like the one you have. Then you 
could keep your own, the one you 
and your husband watched for so 
many months.” 

The widow looked very puzzled, as 
though she could not understand Joe’s 
suggestion. “Look here, Mrs. Jenk- 


ins,” he said. “You love those sons of | 
yours, don’t you? You want to stay | 


on good terms with them?” 


“Oh, yes, yes,” said the woman 
dabbing her eyes. “They are good 
boys.” 

Used Sets 


“Well, then sell some of those sur- 
plus potatoes, and maybe a few eggs 
and cull hens, and I'll see if I can’t 


get that television man to get you | 
two sets just like yours—used. Folks | 


are always trading in sets nowadays.” 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Jan, 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Jan, 23—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno; chmn., Dr. J. 
F. Kidwell, Univ. of Nevada, Reno. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 23-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo; chmn., Irv:ng J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N.D. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 


& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Oal.; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrisman, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Alfred E. Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 

Feb. 7-8 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
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| Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Service, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Huskandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chmn., Dr. Don Mishler, 
Brown Mills, 733 S.W. Oak, Portland, 


Ore. 


Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


100 LBS. NET vy 


Mrs. Jenkins looked hopeful. ‘“May- 
be then they would be satisfied,” she 
said. “Both their wives want sets 
so badly. Maybe they would like me 

if I gave them something like that. 
And it wouldn't cost me too much.” 

“A happy united family is worth a 
lot, Mrs. Jenkins,” Joe said. “At least 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


it is worth a try.” 
“T’ll do it,” Mrs. Jenkins said sud- 


denly. “I will! I will! I can’t thank 
you enough, Joe. I would never have | 


thought of this by myself. I was so- 
so mad at them. But it is the best 
way. I don’t want anybody to hate 
me, and I don’t want to hate any- 
body, either.” 

“None of us really do,” Joe said. 
“Hate is a terrible thing.” 

“Now I know why so many farm- 
ers come to you for advice,” Mrs. 
Jenkins said. “You are a friend as 
well as a dealer. And I'll tell all my 
neighbors to buy feed from you. But 
I guess many of them already do.” 


Kraft Bag Makes 


Two Appointments 


NEW YORK—A field engineer and 
an assistant sales manager have been 
appointed by the Kraft Bag Corp., a 
subsidiary of Gilman Paper Co. 

P. E. Bray, who has been engaged 
in bag-filling machine engineering for 
many years, has joined Kraft to func- 
tion as field engineer for the com- 
pany’s automatic bag filling machine 

the Kraftpacker. He will also par- 
ticipate in sales and service on multi- 
wall bags in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. 

P. F. Finley, formerly in charge of 
the Baltimore sales office for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for Kraft in 
charge of multiwall bag sales in 
the southeastern territory. He will re- 
port to F. L. Munger, vice president 
in charge of sales at Kraft Bag 
Corp.’s New York office. 


NEBRASKA OPEN HOUSE 
WAVERLY, NEB. — The Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Co. Waverly, 
Neb., held an open house recently to 
mark the completion of its 200,000- 
bu. elevator. Fred Johnson is man- 
ager of the company. 


CRUDE PROTEW LESS Tea 99% 


INGREDIENTS MEAT RESWOUE AND 3 


AND COMPANY - GEW't 


Better nutrition in your feeds means better 
meat on your customers’ cattle. The proved 
way to better nutrition is to fortify your 
feeds with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps. 
This is the top-quality natural protein that 
enables livestock to get more benefit from 
roughage and other types of feed they eat. 
Thus, it definitely helps build good solid, 
money-making meat, and produces animals 
with a uniformly fine finish. 


Here’s an important point, too: feeds for- 
tified with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps 
are rich in easily digestible natural fats— 
highly palatable to livestock—and these 
highly concentrated nutritional elements 


are high in vitamin content as well as rich 
in non-toxic minerals. For ‘‘beef-building”’ 
results that will put hefty vigorinto yourown 
sales and profits, put Armour Meat and Bone 


Scraps into your brand of feeds from now on! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ORE than just 


coccidiostat 


Your customers need more than just coccidiosis protection. 
They need NFZ—the only coccidiostat that provides superior 
coccidiosis protection PLUS the power to destroy bacteria 
associated with other poultry diseases. This two-way protec- 
tion for your customers means healthier birds . . . improved 
feed efficiency . . . more uniform flocks . . . bigger profits. 

NFZ means complete safety, too. NFZ’s exclusive molecu- 
lar structure prevents it from entering the tissue in measur- 
able amounts. Thus NFZ is never a stress factor and can be 
fed to birds of any age without affecting layability, shell tex- 
ture, fertility, or hatchability. In addition, NFZ is non-toxic 
to all livestock and pets—there’s no danger from contami- 
nating other feeds. 

Give your poultrymen the kind of protection they need with 
double-action NFZ. NFZ and only NFZ permits the develop- 
ment of a natural, permanent immunity at both preventive and 


treatment levels, and at the same time, destroys many harmful 
secondary invaders. Truly, it’s more than just a coccidiostat. 


Seeeeeucts Division HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


SPECIALISTS IN FEED MEDICATION 
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Chicks grow 


when feed contains MANGAN ESE 


When feed is fortified with Tecmangam, it is fortified 
with manganese—a necessary growth element. 


Manganese helps in many ways. It protects against 
perosis. It helps chicks gain faster. It reduces shell 
breakage. It increases egg production and hatchability. 


Free-flowing, non-dusting Tecmangam is the clean, 
economical way to add manganese to feeds deficient 
in this element. It contains 70% manganese sulphate, 
is completely soluble and readily assimilated. Use at 
least one pound per ton of feed. 


fortify your feed with 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17 — Washington State Feed 


| Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., 


| John G. Wilson, 


814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 605 Bining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 19-21 — Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

Feb. 22 — Mutual Millers & Feed 


| Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 22-283 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 


| noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 


Reaves, V. P. 1., Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City; exec. V. P., Lloyd S. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 809 
Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


March 18-23—Grain Elevator & 


Processing Superintendents; Muehle- | 


bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” 
Trade, Chieago 4, Il. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


March 29—Illlinois Swine Growers 
Day; U. of Ull., Urbana; chmn., S. W. 


| Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
| Urbana, Ill. 


| ette, Ind.; 


| ers, Hotel 


April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 


husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield; Sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver B'dg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 


| Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 


Board of | 


April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed | 


Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec.., 


Meacham Bidg., 


Ben Ferguson, 614 | 
Ft. Worth 2, Texas. | 


April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed | 


Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre | 


| Haute, Ind.; sec., Robert C. Wornick, 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


April 12-14—California Hay, Grain | 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 
Flammer, 59385 So. Malt Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


April 16-17— Nebraska Grain & 


| Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 


tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 
June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 
June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bldg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 


| sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 


Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Hotei Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Aug. 13-14 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; Chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 
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OPERRYING 
HIAWATHA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Phone: FEderal 5-2189 


P. ©. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


Heywoop & RAss, INC. 
JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 


CONTACT US WITH YOUR OFFERINGS ON ALL 
GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS FOR DELIVERY 
INTO THE SOUTHEAST — TRUCK OR RAIL 


CHATTANOOGA, 


3923 Ringgold Road Phone 9-4347 


TENNESSEE 


TWX CT 7048 


COSTS MORE BUY THE BEST 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT... 
WHY YOU'LL WISE BUY 


NOPCO-PAK 


Specially blended to your specifications 


When you buy Nopco-Pak, you get a vitamin supplement blended for you 
with Nopco know-how. And while the know-how adds nothing to your cost, 
it makes all the difference in its nutrition value. Nopco-Paks are quality 
vitamin supplements, blended to provide you with the vital nutrition as 
specified in your order. For details, send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF NOPCO-PAK 


oe are checked for compatibility. 
Before your order is accepted, your formu 
is carefully examined to find whether the 
ingredients will “‘live together.” If they can’t, 
we notify you and suggest alternatives. 


Nopco-Pak formulas are studied to develop 
the best manufacturing procedure. We select 
the one that assures you of maximum vitamin 


Nopco-Paks contain Micratized® Vitamins 
A &D, truly stable even when subjected to 
heat and difficult ingredients. Photo shows 
Micratized vitamins passing the hot plate 
test while another vitamin product reaches 
the melting point. 


Nopco-Pak represents only a small part of 
the cost of a bag of feed. But it activates the 
ration, sparks the efficiency. Only the best 
is good enough for this vital function. Depend 
on Nopco-Pak, blended to your specifications, 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide 


Name__ 
Firm Name. 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 
Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. City 


producers of Microtized® (truly stable) Vitomins A ond 0, niacin, cokium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other vitamin products 
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for 
dependable and 


economical 
performance 


Experience is your best guide, when you 
select equipment for your feed plant. 

Many operators have found by actual 
experience that Ehrsam machinery and 
equipment does the job fast and well at 
minimum expense. Ehrsam’s continuous 
research program assures you of equip- 
ment designed to meet modern standards, 
for the most efficient, low-cost operation. 

Ehrsam sales engineers are eager to help 
you solve your planning and operating 
problems. Please feel free to call them at 
any time. 


EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (O., 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO. FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM OIL WHEAT GERM 


THE 


B. 


INC. 


BU 71 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 

granulation every time! 


EARLY METHODS 


for grinding grain were slow, arduous 
jobs, often powered by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 

tle which pounded whole grains to bits 
in a stone mortar. The end result was 


one Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. . 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY: logy ion 


Feeding and Management Systems 
For Growing Pullets and Their 
Effect on Adult Performance 


By DR. E. P. SINGSEN 


University of Connecticut 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. E. P. Sing- 
sen of the University of Connecticut 
points out that interest has increased 
in feeding and management systems 
for pullets and their effect on laying 
house performance, and in the ac- 
companying article he discusses and 
summarizes various findings on the 
subject. Included are data and com- 
ments on restricted feeding results. 
This article is the text of a report 


presented by Dr. Singsen at the 
Texas Nutrition Conference. 
v ¥ 


The influence of nutrient level and 
feed system on the growth, livability 
and production costs of a replacement 
pullet and the influence of these prac- 
tices on the laying house perform- 
ance of that pullet have been a sub- 
ject of discussion among poultrymen 
for generations. 

Interest in this subject has intensi- 
fied during the last 10 years as a re- 
sult of genetic improvements with re- 
spect to early growth rate and die- 


Table 1—Factors Affecting the De- 
velopment of a Replacement 


Pullet 
1. Genetics 
2. Season of hatch 
3. Amount of light 
4. Disease 
5. Nutrition 
A. Nutritionally complete vs 
deficient rations 
B. Total nutrient intake 
C. Protein and mineral levels 
6. Feeding practices 
A. Controlling 6A, B and C by feed 
formuiation 


B. Feed restriction vs. full feed 
Factors 6A, B and C may be in- 
fluenced by controlling feed in- 
take by weight, by time, or by 
bulk. 

7. General management practices 


tary improvements in terms of nutri- 
tionally complete and more highly di- 
gestible feeds. 

These factors, along with certain 
management practices, have tended 
to speed up the development of the 
pullets which, in the eyes of many 
poultrymen, is an undesirable devel- 
opment. 

In Table 1 are listed a number of 
factors affecting the development of 
a replacement pullet. The influence of 
these factors on economically impor- 
tant characteristics such as age at 
sexual maturity, feed costs, egg size, 
livability and both total egg produc- 
tion and the distribution of egg pro- 
duction throughout the year must be 
considered. 


Consider Other Factors 


Although the primary purpose of 
this report is to discuss the effect of 
nutrition and feeding practices on 
the developing pullet, it is absolutely 

(Continued on page 68) 


Tabie 2—Effect of Date of Hatch on 
Age at Sexual Maturity and 


Egg Size* 
Month Days to25% % large eggs 
hatched production (12 mo. prod.) 
cc 164 87.1 
February ....... 172 86.5 
184 89.0 
April 187 93.1 
May .... 189 94.1 
SE 195 93.8 
202 93.6 
September ........ 200 93.4 
179 80.2 
November ......... 160 78.6 
December ......... 147 72.3 


*Skoglund, Univ. of Delaware. 


Table 3—The Effect of Feeding Pullets to 20 Weeks of Age a Complete Ration 
vs. One Without Antibiotics and a Source of Unknown Growth 
Factors (Sunde, et al, Univ. of Wisconsin), White Leghorns 


Laying house performance 


Mortality Eggs per Average days % 
% hen housed to first egg Hatchability 
1951-62 
Complete 16.7 178.3 167.1 90.5 
Incomplete 21.0 176.8 179.2 91.8 
1952-53 
Complete 11.4 196.1 169.2 92.1 
Incomplete on 10.8 186.0 170.2 92.2 
From the 1952-53 data on total eggs laid during 


Complete 
Incomplete 


20-28th weeks 
598 


20-52nd weeks 
2855 


446 2885 


Table 4—The Effect of Type of Feed and Feed Restriction on Developing 
Pullets and Their Subsequent Laying Performance (Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Univ. of Connecticut) 


Growing period (12 to 24 weeks age) g 


Body weight 12 weeks 

(ib.) 4 weeks ......-> 
Feed efficiency deed 

Total feed/bird (12-24 weeks) ... r 
Mortality (%) 12° 
Age at 50% production .......... 174 

Laying period (336 days) 

Average production (%) oes 5 
Feed/doz. eggs (lb.) .. 
Body weight (at 24 weeks) ......... 

Mortality (%) 1 
Egg weight (gm.) (at 24 weeks) 4 

(at 48 weeks) ..... 5 


*Coccidiosis outbreak in two lota. 


Rations fed during growing period 
Lot 1. 


High efficiency, al! mash-ration. 


Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 
3.03 3.00 3.10 
4.41 4.45 4.47 

10.80 15.59 16.57 

14.90 22.60 22.70 
7° 0 3 

180 180 184 

56.9 64.4 67.9 
7.22 7.60 7.24 
4.50 4.60 4.60 
5.80 5.80 6.00 

10.2 12.1 14.6 

48.1 49.2 49.6 

58.9 69.7 59.6 


2. Same as Lot 1, but restricted to 80%, by weight, of feed eaten by Lot 1 


Low efficiency, ali-mash ration. 
30% 


of Lot 3 ration, fed as all mash 
70% ground oats, fed as all mash. 


High efficiency ration fed to all lots in the laying house. 


Table 5—High Energy vs. Low Energy Rations for Growing Pullets and Their 
Effects on Subsequent Laying House Performance 
(Hy-Line Poultry Farms, Hy-Line Pullets) 


-——Laying house performance—range reared birds (10 tests)—— 
ck 


Growing Feed /100 Av. hen day Flo Livability 
ration birds/day egg prod, (%) depletion (%) index 
High energy 24.6 64.1 17.8 90.6 
Low energy 24.5 62.7 14.6 93.1 


High energy 


Low energy 24.0 


--Laying house performance—confinement reared. birds (6 tests)— 
23.6 49.9 13.3 y 91.8 


41.4 11.6 93.1 


Table 6—The Effect on Laying House Performance of Full Feeding vs. % of 
Full Feeding for Pullets Reared on Range (Hy-Line 
Poultry Farms, Four Tests) 


Feed/100 


—————-Laying house performance- 


Range Av. hen day Flock Livability 
treatment birds/day egg prod. (%) depletion (%) index 
Full feed . 24.6 58.5 19.5 88.00 
% ef full feed ........... 25.6 64.8 14.6 92.36 


mill equipment 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sdocers of Microtized® (truly stable) Vitamins A ond D, niacin, cokium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other vitamin products 


APPEAL 
for your 
DAIRY FEEDS 


Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition 
program based on results...results that are 
demonstrated in better feed conversion, 
higher herd averages, steadier production 
and improved vigor and appearance. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- 
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STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 


with DAWE’S 


PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
plified by research work at leading state 
experiment stations. 


Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 
new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
and sales training assistance, for progress- 
ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 


ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 


Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
day. There is no obligation. 
| Ese, ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 


BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 


Laboragaries, Inc. 


i 1? 4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-16 Chicago 32, Illinois 
a hie Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
— Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 
Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 


search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- NAME 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available FIRM 
to raisers of poultry and swine, _ , toate 
- CITY. STATE 


FOR FEEDS 


AE 
| 
3 
WORLD'S IALISTS IN \ ODUCTS 


Jan. 14, 1956 


Mr. E. L. THORP... says: 
“Jack refuses all | 


Life Guard Dog Food 
is especially prepared 
to meet the needs of 
all breeds of dogs. It 
is appetizing and eas- 
ily digested, promotes 
nice glossy coats, 
bright eyes, steady 
nerves, plenty of pep 
and stamina. 


PACKED IN 
5, 10, 25, 
or 100 Ib. BAGS 


Bridgepor 
Feb. 22, 
Gentlemen: 


Jack, whose picture appears here, 


any other brand of Dog Food, ex 


1955 


refuses 


cept Life 


Guard! He has always been in perfect health, 


eats his Life Guard twice a day, 
tiful coat of hair, 
strong. 


has a beau- 
and is exceptionally 


All of this I attribute to the steady feed- 
ing of Life Guard Dog Food made by the 


Ubiko Milling Company. 


Truly yours, 
E. L. THORP 


MEAL 
PELLETS 
CUBES 


DOG FOOD eee The Complete Ration 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY Box 1055, Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


A New Way to Increase Your Feed Sales 


| 


Equip your truck with a | modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unloader 


WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. veer. rs. ovimey, iowa 


CUSTOM MIXES 


Vitamins — Antibiotics 


Antioxidants — Arsonic 
Trace Minerals — Coccidiostat 


LEMING 


2205-09 THRIFT ROAD CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROUNA 


specialty 


ALL IN A COMPLETE PACKAGE 


Handling Systems Analyzed 


Manpower Requirements in 
Handling Sacked Materials 


What are the manpower require- 
ments in different systems of han- 
dling sacked ingredients or sacked 
finished feeds? How do the systems 
compare? 

These questions and their answers 
made up part of a talk given by 
Richard Sheehy of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, at the last Midwest 
Feed Production School in Kansas 
City, sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Sheehy, feed production super- 
visor for Quaker Oats, described the 
results of a study of methods of 
handling sacked materials. The study 
applied specifically to sacked ingred- 
ients, but the findings also related to 
the handling of finished feeds. 

In his discussion of sacked ma- 
terials handling, Mr. Sheehy first 
pointed out that many feed manufac- 
turers today are not able to handle 
bulk materials for one reason or 
another. And those who do have bulk 
operations obviously cannot have a 
100% bulk plant because some of 
the ingredients will be handled in 
small quantities that will not justify 
bulk handling. 

Also, almost all feed plants handle 
finished feed in bags. 

For these reasons, a study of 
sacked materials handling is of in- 
terest to all feed mill operators. 

For many years, Mr. Sheehy noted, 
incoming sacked ingredients have 
been unloaded by hand from railroad 
cars or trucks. In almost all cases, 
this is still true today. There are a 
few cases of inter-plant shipments 
where sacked materials are shipped 
on special pallets, the entire pallet 
being unloaded mechanically at desti- 
nation. 

Two Operations 

“At present, however, I know of 
no arrangement whereby regular sup- 
pliers ship their products on pallets,” 
Mr. Sheehy said. “We are then still 
saddled with the necessity of unload- 
ing cars or trucks by hand. Admitting 
that we are stuck with this operation 
immediately gets us to the two funda- 
mental operations involved in han- 
dling sacks — (1) piling or unpiling 
and (2) transportation. 

“Starting with these two concepts, 
the essential things to keep in mind 
when analyzing a material handling 
problem are: (1) How many sacks 
can a man load or unload in a given 
time, and (2) how much time is spent 
in moving the sacks from one point 
to another?” 

Several years ago, Mr. Sheehy ex- 
plained, Quaker Oats undertook an 
involved study in handling methods 
in an effort to establish the most 


efficient operation possible. The study, 
he said, really boiled down to a 
number of ideas or facts which every- 
one had long considered but had never 
really thoroughly analyzed. 


Four Systems 

It may be noted first that there 
are four fundamental systems for 
handling sacked materials: 

1. The manual system—where the 
operator literally carries a sack from 
one point to another, taking it from 
one pile and placing it on another. 

2. The hand truck system—where 
the operator loads a truck, pushes 
or pulls it a certain distance and 
unloads it by hand. 

3. The conveyor system—where the 
operator, either or both, places sacks 
on and takes sacks off a conveyor 
belt that moves from one point to 
another. 

4. The fork truck system—where 
the operator piles or unpiles and 
transports over any distance unit 
pallet loads of sacks. 

In analyzing costs for each system, 
Mr. Sheehy said, it is necessary to 
start with certain facts applying to 
each system. 

First, the following analysis is con- 
fined to the handling of 100-lb. sacks 
since the package will apply to both 
ingredients and finished feeds. 

It’s assumed that a man can lift 
and put down 200 sacks per hour. 
This figure may sound high, but it 
should be noted that this involves 
only piling and unpiling, with no 
walking or moving from point to 
point. It’s also assumed that a man 
in an average plant can travel or 
walk at a rate of 240 ft. per minute. 

The problem will be to unload a 
box car containing 600 sacks of in- 
gredients and move them to a storage 
area 240 ft. away. 

Manual System—If a man can pile 
up sacks at a rate of 200 per hour, 
it will take him three hours to finish 
the 600-sack car. If he travels 240 
ft. per minute and it is 240 ft. from 
car to storage area, it will take 600 
one-minute trips to the storage area 
and 600 one-minute trips back to the 
car. This adds up to 20 hours. All 
totaled, 23 man-hours have been 
spent to unload the car. 

Obviously, this method is not a 
common practice in many mills, but 
it serves as an example of the first 
fundamental system of handling 
sacks. Mr. Sheehy drew a curve rep- 
resenting this system, using varying 
distances and varying numbers of 
sacks. (See graph on this page.) 

Hand Truck System — The next 
fundamental system is the two-wheel 

(Continued on page 36) 


Material Handling Methods for Sacked Ingredients 
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Well, that depends entirely on where you stand: 


To his wife, he’s a big eater, a heavy sleeper and a worry. 

To his minister, he’s a believer in God in nature, and nature in God. 
To a politician, he’s a someone you talk about during elections. 

To a business man, he’s a customer. 

To the banker, he’s a depositor. 

To his neighbors, he’s a friend. 

To his children, he’s a man who always has a chore for them. 

To his dog, he’s a man with a quiet voice. 

To the grocer, he’s a God-send. 

To the dairy operator, he’s a name on a milk check. 


To the insurance agent, he’s a big risk. 


To the mechanic, he’s a mechanical wizard who fixes things himself. 
To the doctor, he’s a physical wonder. 
And to himself, well, only he can tell you that but chances are, he won't. 


i see, it depends entirely on how you look 
at him. Actually, the farmer is ali of these 
—and more. For one thing, he’s just about as 
close to being an independent business man as 
one can be these days. The farmer is pretty much 
his own boss, and what he makes, he makes by 
the sweat of his own brow. Each year he has to 
gamble with nature as to whether or not he'll 
have a crop. If nature wins, the farmer loses— 
if the farmer wins, then nature has been kind. 
He’s quite a man, this farmer of ours! 

Now, in addition to filling America’s food 
basket, the farmer also supplies American in- 
dustry, for over 75% of our total farm crop is 


changed in form for the consumer and industry 
by companies like Cargill, companies known as 


sistance to our free farm economy. We further 
pledge ourselves to constant research so that we 
Creative Processors. may continue to deserve our reputation as friend, 

The job of the American Farmer is to grow neighbor and Creative Processor to the American 
America’s food and industrial raw materials. The Farmer. 
job of Creative Processors like Cargill, is to get 
the crop to market and if it needs processing 
before it can be marketed, to process it. In short, 
our job is to help the farmer find new, easier 
ways of farming and to find and create markets 
for his crops. 

We at Cargill are proud to be the number-two 
man on this farmer-processor team, and we 
pledge ourselves to continued support and as- 


CREAT 
/ 


SOQ Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILIL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
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ANNOUNCING -—2 new campaign to focus 


attention on the feed industry 
—its service to agriculture 


With the message on the facing page, which will 
appear during February in all leading national farm 
magazines, Pfizer salutes one of America’s most im- 
portant manufacturing industries. 

No industry is more deserving of a place in the sun. 
No industry seems destined for faster growth. Few 
industries have brought so many lasting benefits, to 
so many people, in so short a time as have Feed 
Manufacturers. 

Through their furtherance of nutritional research, 
and their prompt and practical application of new 
developments to ‘‘bring science to the farm in a feed 
bag’’ they have, in the past few years, helped to 
revolutionize livestock and poultry production in 
America. 

* * 

This is the keynote ad in a new series, appearing 
monthly, which will deal specifically with many of the 
newest and most newsworthy advances in feeds and 
feeding. 

Since Pfizer supplies so many of the health and 

growth-promoting ingredients that are now brought 
to the farm in a feed bag, this series will help further 
a mutual objective: 
. . . to help focus still more attention on the benefits of 
today’s scientifically formulated feeds . . . and to help 
make possible still greater growth for the progressive feed 
companies that make these benefits available! 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, New York 
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SCIENCE COMES TO THE FARM 
IN A FEED BAG 


It may /ook like the same kind of feed you could have bought 
ten years ago. 

It may carry the same familiar brand. 

It may even come in the same kind of bag. 

But few things have changed so much—or brought so much change 
to American Agriculture. 

For inside a bag of today’s scientifically blended feeds is the 
knowledge gained from years of fruitful research . . . at Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations ...in laboratories. . . on 
proving farms. 

The carefully balanced vitamins, minerals, antibiotics and 
other health- and growth-promoting ingredients in today's 
fine feeds help you produce more meat, milk and eggs . . . in 
less time . . . on less feed . . . and with less risk than even the 
scientists themselves—until recently—ever dreamed possible. 


By putting so many nutritional discoveries into practical 
form—and by making them available—the feed industry has 
helped American farmers cut weeks off the time it takes to 
raise a broiler . . . months off the time it takes to make a 
market-weight hog, turkey, or beef steer . . . has helped to 
raise egg production by a hundred eggs per hen, per year. 

As America’s progressive feed companies bring each new 
development of science to the farm in a feed bag they bring 
to every livestock and poultry producer the ability to better, 
each year, his own best production record for the year 
before. 

And as a fast-growing nation looks to America’s poultry 
and livestock producers for still greater food production in the 
future, you can look to your feed man to bring you the bene- 
fits of future research that will help make it possible. 


From an address by John E. McKeen, President, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Would you like a copy, or copies, of the above 
advertisement, printed on special paper for 
framing? We would be pleased to supply them. 
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Bancroft, lowa 


30-DAY TRIAL 


Brower Mec. Co., 402 N. 3rd St., Quincy, Ill, 


sit 
W), 


FEED MIXER 


“Our Brower Mixer has been a good 
Dankbar. 
mixing business 
offers so many different kinds of serv- 
ice to the customer that pay off 
increased profits. We have found the 
Brower Mixer to be fast and depend- 
it has required no servicing dur- 
ing hundreds of hours of operation.” 


money - maker,” says Mr. 


“A feed mill and 


able 


THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximate- 
at a power cost from 
3c to 5c per ton. Above-and-below- 
mixing 
capacities of 700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 
of feed. Heavy 
gives 
years of trouble-free service. Many 
easier and fast- 


ly 10 minutes 
floor models. Fives sizes 


and 4,000 pounds 


welded steel construction 


outstanding features 
er to operate. 


says Bernard Dankbar 
Bancroft Feed Mill 


‘DOG FOOD FLAVOR 


A well rounded flavor blend with a new 
scent value for all types of dog foods. 


TASTELATION GARLIC COMPOUND 
FLAVOR. A superior sweet garlic 

from domestic oil. Ten times the strength of 
powdered garlic. Dependably uniform. 


Write or phone for price list and samples. 


Engineering, Ses 


Paul Q. Card, Technica! Director 
MOnroe 6-5255 


1401 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 22, Illinois 


hand truck method, which is used 
widely in many mills. Here, a worker 
must pile up sacks twice—once on 
the truck and once from the truck 
to the storage dump. Three hours pil- 
ing time would be spent in the first 
system. Now, with the hand truck 
system, there is a six-hour time for 
piling 

However, five sacks will be moved 


| in each truck load in the same time 


one is moved by the hand method. 
To move 600 sacks five at a time 
will require 120 round trips instead 
of 600, so the total travel time will 
now be only four hours. And the total 
time for the whole operation is 10 
hours. 

When this is put on the graph, a 
noticeable improvement is shown. 

It may be noticed that there is a 
small area on the left side of the 
graph showing the only range where 


| a hand operation still has the edge 


over the other systems. 

Conveyor System — Mr. Sheehy 
moved on to the third system—the 
conveyor system—where a new con- 
cept has to be set up. When a con- 
veyor is used to move sacks from one 
point to another, travel time becomes 
zero. This is because the discussion 


| involves only human travel time and 
| not sack travel time. 


With the conveyor extending into 


| the car, a man has to place sacks on 


it. At 
take him 


200 sacks per hour, it will 
three hours to finish the 


| car. If the tail end of the conveyor 


discharges at the storage area, it 
will take another man three hours to 
repile the sacks for storage. Total 


| time spent is 6 man-hours. 


When this operation is put on the 


graph, it is immediately obvious that 


improved efficiency has been gained. 


| It may be noted that with this sys- 


tem, the graph shows a perfectly 
horizontal tine. In other words, it 
doesn't make any difference how far 
the sacks have to be moved because 
total man-hours remain the same. 
Fork Truck System — The fourth 
system analyzed is the fork truck 


| method. If a pallet is set right in the 


box car, it is stiil necessary to un- 


| load sacks by hand and pile them on 


| set down at 


the pallet. Thus, it is already es- 
tablished that this operation will take 
three hours. Travel time could be as 
much as 720 ft./min., and 20 sacks 
per pallet is not too much to expect. 
When these figures are worked out, 
it is found that total travel time to 
unload the car is only 20 minutes. 
Since the pallets have only to be 
the storage dump, no 


| time is considered for a second piling 
| operation. Thus the total time taken 
| for unloading the car is 34% man- 


hours. For the job described, the fork 
truck system clearly leads all the 
rest in number of man-hours required, 
Mr. Sheehy pointed out. 


Conclusions 

Referring to all the curves on the 
graph, Mr. Sheehy analyzed the find- 
ings and drew certain conclusions: 

1. There does exist an area in 
which it is more economical simply 
to carry sacks than to use a con- 
veyor or even a two-wheel truck. 

2. It is always more efficient to 
use a conveyor system than the two- 
wheel truck if, when using the truck, 
sacks have to be piled up at the 
storage area. 

3. It is always more efficient to use 


| the fork truck system than either 
| the manual or two-wheel truck sys- 


tem. 

4. The fork truck system is more 
efficient than the conveyor system 
except where long distances are in- 


Dr. John W. West 


POULTRY CHIEF — Dr. John W. 
West has been appointed head of the 
poultry, department of Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater. He fills a 
vacancy created by the retirement 
last summer of Prof. R. B. Thompson, 
who had held the post for 32 years. 
Dr. West, 32, has been associate pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at Mis- 
sissippi State College. He received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Tennessee, and 
he received his Ph. D. degree from 
Purdue University in 1951. Dr. West 
is a member of the Poultry Science 
Assn. and has been active in various 
other organizations. Prof. Cecil 
Roberts has been acting head of the 
Oklahoma poultry department during 
the past few months. 


volved. This can be seen in the slight 
upward slope of the curve for the 
fork truck as opposed to the hori- 
zontal line representing the conveyor 
system. If the line for the fork truck 
system were extended far enough to 


| represent greater distances, it would 


meet and then go above the line 
for the conveyor system. 

The foregoing discussion, Mr. 
Sheehy pointed out, is confined to 
manpower efficiency. By comparing 
the difference in manpower efficiency 
and considering the magnitude of his 
operation, a feed mill operator should 
be able to determine what the best 
system would be for him from a 
capital investment point of view, Mr. 
Sheehy said. 


2 Grain Companies 


In Missouri Merge 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—-A merger of 
the M. F. A. Cooperative Grain & 
Feed Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and the 
Producers Grain Commission Co., St. 
Louis, to form the grain and feed 
division of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, Inc., has been made ef- 
fective. The general offices of the 
new division will be at 429 Cherokee 
St., St. Joseph. A. J. Loutch, general 
manager of the M. F. A. Cooperative 
Grain & Feed Co., will be general 
manager of the new corporation. 

The M. F. A. has a grain market- 
ing office at Kansas City and a soy- 
bean processing plant at Mexico, Mo. 
The newly-formed group will con- 
struct a 1,000,000-bu. river-rail ter- 
minal at Louisiana, Mo., which is ex- 
pected to open Aug. 1. 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Buyers and Sellers 


of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS ® 


KANSAS CITY 


ST. Louis 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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more profit 
per 1,000 broilers 
from feeds 
containinge « « e 


Dried whey of 3% 
level either alone or 
in combination with 
suppliers of other un- 
identified factors, in- 
creases profit over 
feed cost. 


Dried whey oat 2.5% 
level improves feed 
conversion and profit 
ower feed cost, with 
or without other un- 
identified factor car- 
riers. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


RESULTS USING 3°/, DRIED WHEY 


INCOME OVER 
TREATMENT INCOME FEED COST FEED COS’ 
Bosal $855.00 $454.85 ($400.15 
3% Ps 920.00 493.37 426.63 
3% OW 920.00 490.78 
3% 00S 905.00 472.48 432.52 
3% FS&3% DW 945.00 508.08 436.92 
3% DDS 930.00 482.78 447.22 
3% DW & 3% DDS 937.50 493.43 444.07 
965.00 516.85 | (448.13 
Per 1,000 birds 


\ 


Cost of basal ration figured at $5.00 cwt. 
Dried whey calculated on a corn replace- 
ment basis, fish solubles and distillers 
dried solubles on rep! t of some corn 
and some soybean oi! meal Broiler price 
ot 25¢ per pound. 


RESULTS USING 2.5°/, DRIED WHEY 


TREATMENT INCOME FEED COST cost 
Bosal $700.00 | $425.60 | ($274.49) 
2.5% DDS 757.50 438.94 318.56 
2.5% DW 792.50 453.65 
2.5% #5 780.00 457.13 322.87 
2.5% DW&2.5% DDS | 817.50 470.80 346.70 
2.5% DW & 2.5% FS 815.00 478.09 336.91 
2.5% DDS & 2.5% FS 815.00 465.68 349.32 
: Per 1.000 birds 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Proof that adding 2'/2 to 3% dried whey 
to a well-fortified basal ration can mean 
$16 to $81 more income over feed 

cost per 1,000 birds. 


5 ea whey in the broiler ration puts extra 
growth on the birds and extra profit in the till, 
according to the results of eight recent college 
feeding trials. 

In these experiments, the addition of dried 
whey alone to good basal rations produced increases 
in income over feed cost ranging from $16.87 to 
$81.80 per 1,000 broilers. The average of the eight 
experiments was $51.94. 

Reductions in pounds oi feed per pound of gain 
showed an average saving of 14 lbs. of feed per 
100 Ibs. gain. 

Growth rate was stepped up by 0.39 of a pound 
per bird in 10-week growing periods, comparing 
good basal rations with basal plus dried whey. 

Note in the first of the accompanying tables how 
dried whey improved feed conversion from 2.66 to 
2.62; and how income over cost of feed jumped 
from $400.15 with basal alone to $439.22 with 
whey added to the basal. 


Even when the same basal ration was 
further fortified with fish solubles and dis- 
tillers dried solubles, dried whey substan- 
tially increased profit and performance, as 
table shows. 


Write for complete details of these feeding re- 
sults. See how a few cents invested in whey per 
bag of finished feed can mean extra sales . . . es- 
pecially repeat sales. Peebles’ spray dried whey 
is available the year around, and uniform from 
season to season. 


NOW! We're selling the “dried whey in broiler feeds 
story” for you in these broiler publications across 
the country: Broiler Growing, Eastern Breeder and 
Broiler Grower, Broiler World, Georgia Poultry 
Times and Broiler Journal. 


32 plants from 
coast to coast 


colleges | 
3% pistillers pried 
solublet (0s) 3.62 7.00 
3% OW 3.78 
3% 005 3.72 2.57 i 
3% OW 4. 3% 008 3.75 2.58% 
3% pos 3.86 2.60 
| 
paso! 2.80 04) 
2.5% pistiliers pried 
solubles (pos) 3.03 2.89 
2.5% pried Whe? iow) 3.17 9.8? 
4.5% condense? Fish 
(Fs) 3.12 2.9\ 
2.5% OW 32.5% pos 3.27 9.83 
9.5% OW 42.5% 3.26 2.87 
008 32.5% 3.26 2.83 
2.5% OW 32.5% & 
25% 008 3.39 3.70 
2 
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Dog Food Firm Reports on Findings 


KANKAKEE, ILL. — Twenty per 
cent of America’s dog-owning families 
now have two or more dogs, accord- 
ing to H. P. McGrath, general man- 
ager of the Gaines dog food division 
of General Foods Corp. 

Of the nation’s 17 million dog- 
owning families, 80% keep one dog, 
14% have two dogs, 4% have three, 
and 2% have four or more, he states. 

Mr. McGrath estimates that the 
total annual consumption of all types 
of food by America’s dogs may be as 
much as 9 billion pounds. This figure 


includes the prepared dog foods manu- 
factured in the U.S. as well as human 
foods specially purchased for dogs or 
served pets as table left-overs. 

“No one knows for certain the dol- 
lar value of all this food,” he says, 
“but the total so expended keeps 
dropping each year as the nation’s 
dog-owners turn increasingly to pre- 
pared dog foods. Part of the trend is 
due to the use in the home of ready- 
trimmed meats and frozen foods in 
meal-size portions—resulting in a 
minimum of table left-overs — and 


PERFORMANCE 


> PRE-MIXES 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Company 


625 BH. Armour Blvd. Kansas City 9, Mo, 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 


part to the realization that no diet 
of left-overs can begin to compare 
in nutritional value with the good 
commercial dog foods specially pre- 
pared with the dog’s food needs in 
mind.” 

The best of these prepared foods 
are so complete nutritionally, Mr. 
McGrath says, that the pet need re- 
ceive no supplementary food, although 
table left-overs may be fed at levels 
up to 25% of the diet. Today’s dogs 
are not only healthier but are living 
longer as well, he points out. 

“The industry, embracing both dry 
and canned food, has had a satisfac- 
tory year in 1955 and looks forward 
to an equally good one in 1956,” states 
Mr. McGrath. 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

COLUMBUS, KANSAS — In- 
corporation procedure has been com- 
pleted by the Farmers Union, a grain 
elevator and warehouse firm. 


lack, Approx. 10 Lb 
Pack, Approx. 22 Lbs. 


Sell Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-I-GRIT 
Feeder Packs. They SAVE Poultry Raisers, Dealers 


and Jobbers both Time and Labor handling heavy 
Bags and release valuable storage space. 


GRAN-1-GRIT HAS EYE APPEAL 


Tests by mary A poultry Seiatties have proven that 
layers prefer y grit wi rk specks... 
the ‘GRAN-I- GuiT "TYPE much 


as ~ and even 106 to one over 
t 


Sales 


Your Grit sales go up when you Display-Feature-and 


GRINDS FEED FINER 
GRAN-I-GRIT, with its sharper grinding edges, grinds feed 
finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more 
nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. 


BETTER USE OF FEED 

Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, 
your birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets de- 
velop bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in 
production they produce the same number of eggs with LESS 
FEED AND WITH LESS COST. 

These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing 
of broilers means better profits. 


USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS 
Leading poultry breeders and Top commercial egg producers 
use GRAN-I-GRIT. They know how GRAN-I-GRIT helps 
improve livability of chicks, growing stock and layers, and 
how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King Size Feeder Pack is unbeat- 
able where birds are separated into breeding pens. 

GET THE FACTS 
Write for our GRAN-I-GRIT Free Booklet that tells how 
GRAN-I-GRIT Makes Poultry Raisers More Money and How 
GRAN-I-GRIT will Step Up your Grit Sales. 
details on retail and jobber opportunities. 


GRAN-I-GRIT is packed in 10 Ib. and “ing Size (approxi- 
mately 22 Ib.) Feeder Packs and 25, 40, 80 Paper Bags. 


Gives full 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION conn catouia 


Fred V. Jackson 


REJOINS FIRM—Fred V. Jackson, 
after a one-year leave, has rejoined 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and his appoint- 
ment as sales and service engincer 
has been announced by Vernon Hayes, 
company president. Mr. Jackson be- 
gan his career in feed mill and grain 
elevator engineering and sales with 
Hayes & Stolz in 1948, and is experi- 
enced in the planning and installa- 
tion of mechanical equipment in 
either mills or elevators. Mr. Jack- 
son will make his home in Ft. Worth 
where he will work out of the Hayes 
& Stolz home office. 


Receipts and Shipments 
At Milwaukee Reported 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — December 
receipts of most grains at Milwaukee, 
as reported by the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange, were under those of a year 
ago while shipments in that month 
increased. Here are the figures: 


Receipts Shipments 
(bushels) (bushels) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat 3,600 12,600 200,355 129,960 
Corn . 704,712 732,945 288,340 717,960 
Oats 120,520 193,820 280,675 193,125 
Barley 4,949,491 4,378,217 1,852,880 1,486,120 
Rye .. 1 1,685 1,640 1,640 


ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

PLAINS, KANSAS—The new 500,- 
000-bu. grain elevator owned by the 
Collingwood Grain Co. here, has been 
completed. Construction began last 
Aug. 15. Lloyd Dunlop, manager of 
the Plains unit, said work on the 
office building to serve the new ele- 
vator will begin in the spring. 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bhig., Des Moines, Iowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 


THAT GOOD 


ALFALFA MILLS. Inc. 


NEW BREMEN. OHIO 
PHONE ~ 3251 & 3221 

UPLAND 


COUNTY. 
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Time was when it would buy a 
juicy T-bone steak (with all the trim- 
mings), a pair of overalls or fifty 
pounds of feed. But its buying 
power has been shrinking steadily 
for years, especially in animal nu- 
trition . . . in some phases of nutri- 
tion, that is. 

But even today, it’s still possible 
to build 100 pounds of pork with a 
perfectly balanced ration carrying 
just fifty cents’ worth of Borden’s 
natural-source vitamin fortification; 
and, sometimes it’s done for less! 

Borden’s vitamin supplements 
and formulas can help you and your 
dealers get and hold more hog feed 
business ... they'll help your feeds 
do a better job . . . get hogs off to 
market quicker . . . and, at record 
low production costs! 

The hog feeder is going to look 
long and hard at his production 
costs this year. If your hog feeds are 
Borden-fortified, he'll like what he 
sees! 

A few minutes with your Borden 
representative will prove it to you 
—and you can prove to your hog 
feeders that fifty cents will still buy 
a lot. 


| Borden's Basic F000 ANG FEED’ RESE 


THE BORDEN COMPANY _ FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenve New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


([] Please send me complete information about Borden’s Hog Feed Supplements 
and formulas. 
(0 You may also send complete information about Dairy and Poultry Rations. 
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REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


After year with ‘Stilbosol’ 
here’s the record... 


Supplements fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ began moving into feedlots in volume about 
a year ago. Today, an estimated 65% of the nation’s feedlot cattle 
are getting ‘Stilbosol’-fortified rations. Here’s a record of important events 


behind this rapid development. 


EL! 


0. November 5, 1954, after a thorough review of painstaking research 
carried out at lowa State College, Eli Lilly and Company receives permis- 
sion to manufacture ‘Stilbosol’ (Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly). Make first 
shipments of ‘Stilbosol’ to feed trade on November 29, 1954. More than 100 
of nation’s leading farm editors attend press conference on ‘Stilbosol.” 


Hundreds of supplementary new drug applications pour in from feed manu- 
facturers to be processed and expedited. Lilly on round-the-clock production 
and shipping schedule to fill influx of orders. Lilly initiates free assay 
service to Lilly customers to help the feed industry quickly and safely 
market supplements fortified with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Heavy editorial attention is given to ‘Stilbosol’ and its use as a gain-boosting 
beef cattle feed ingredient. Interest high in feed trade and among cattle 
feeders. Eighteen additional research projects underway at agricultural 
experiment stations throughout United States to check benefits of ‘Stilbosol’ 
under wide variety of cattle feeding conditions. 


Lilly Newsletter is inaugurated to help keep feed manufacturers and agri- 
cultural leaders abreast of latest developments. Feed manufacturers report 
increase in sales of cattle supplements due to feeder interest in ‘Stilbosol.’ 

Last few states move to O.K. use of diethylstilbestrol in feeds for market cattle. 


Lilly expands free assay service facilities to complete assays of most cus- 
tomers’ samples within 36 hours. Average supplemental new drug appli- 
cation now being processed in four weeks. Continuing research by meat 
industry confirms that no diethylstilbestrol is present in tissues of cattle 
fed recommended levels of ‘Stilbosol.’? Cattle feeders continue to be eager 
for information on use of ‘Stilbosol.’ 


An informed estimate indicates that about 38% of the cattle on feed in the 
United States are already on ‘Stilbosol’ -fortified rations. This is said to be 
the most rapid acceptance of a new practice in the history of American 
agriculture. Additional research at Iowa State in agreement that carcass 
quality, shipping shrink and dressing percent of steers appear not to be 
affected by use of diethylstilbestrol in the ration. 


The flow of feeding results from experiment stations, feed manufacturers 
and record-keeping cattle feeders begins to swell to a steady stream. 
Reports of extra gains and savings in feed cost often considerably above 
those achieved in pioneer experimental work. Announcement of new 
concentrations of ‘Stilbosol’ in feed supplements permitting use of 10 mg. 
of diethylstilbestrol in from one to four pounds of final supplement. 


By June, over 700 manufacturers had applied for and received permission 
to make ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements. Lilly announces payment of all 
transportation costs on orders of 200 pounds cr more of the premix. Pro- 
duction of “The Beef Maker,” 30-minute, full-color, sound movie on 
‘Stilbosol,’ gets underway for fall use by feed manufacturers. 


LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Ll 
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New evidence of ‘Stilbosol’s’ gain-boosting, cost-cutting benefits made 
public at experiment stations. Carcass comparison tests by colleges, feed 
manufacturers and meat packers lay to rest rumors of market discrimination. 
Research shows that mink reproduction appears not to be diminished by 
feeding of unwashed tripe from diethylstilbestrol-fed cattle. 


Research results reported on bred gilts and sows following market cattle 
being fed diethylstilbestrol in their protein supplement. Work completed on 
‘Stilbosol’ Fact Book. Illustrated and documented, this piece of literature 
summarizes known basic facts about oral feeding of diethylstilbestrol. 
Offered to cattle industry via feed manufacturers. 


USDA test-feeding confirms that diethylstilbestrol can increase rate of 
gain without adverse effect on meat quality. Heavy fall promotion of 
‘Stilbosol’ gets underway in farm magazines and cattle feeder publications. 
Many fine feedlot reports available from record-keeping cattlemen. Lilly 
film, ““The Beef Maker,” completed and offered to feed trade.for fall 
cattle feeder meetings. 


Estimates indicate that more than 50% of cattle on feed get ‘Stilbosol’ in 
their protein supplements. Industry report shows sales of cattle supplements 
up 43% in first six months of 1955. Lilly releases complete summary of 
diethylstilbestrol cattle-feeding research reports to feed trade as a ““News- 
letter” service. Results of more than 60 tests included. 


Summary of experiments confirms that ‘Stilbosol’ is helpful to gains 
throughout the entire feeding period. Estimates show that more than 5 
million market cattle were ‘Stilbosol’-fed during first nine months. Lilly 
customers continue to make heavy use of free assay service for their ‘Stilbosol’ - 
fortified supplements. ‘Stilbosol’ Fact Book goes into second printing. 


Lilly continues to enlarge agricultural research facilities. Purchases 267 
acres adjoining present 150-acre tract near Greenfield, Indiana. Work 
expanded on investigations in animal nutrition, veterinary medicine and 
plant pathology. Many feed manufacturers report as much as 80 to 90 
percent af their catult supplements now ‘Stilbosol’-fortified. 


DIVISION « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Minerals in Poultry Feeds — 


By Dr. Harry W. Titus 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Information and 
comments on mineral requirements 
and allowances for poultry is provid- 
ed in the accompanying article by 
Dr. Harry W. Titus of the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory, Lime- 
stone Products Corp. of America, 
Newton, NJ. The article is an ex- 
cerpt from a talk by Dr. Titus at the 
Kentucky Nutrition Conference. 


The mineral elements — at least, 
certain ones—are just as indispensa- 
ble for the nourishment of animals as 
are the requisite vitamins, the essen- 
tial amino acids and suitable sources 
of energy. Mineral elements are vital 
constituents of every organ, of every 
tissue, of every cell of all animals. 


Without them, there would be no 
life—either animal or vegetable. 

We do not know all the mineral 
elements that are essential for animal 
life. We do know, however, that, for 
normal nutrition, poultry require cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium and potas- 
sium; phosphorus, chlorine, sulphur, 
iodine and silicon; iron, copper, man- 
ganese, zinc and cobalt; and very 
probably fluorine. Many other min- 
eral elements have been found in 
the eggs and tissues of chickens and 
other poultry, but it has not been 
demonstrated whether they are es- 
sential constituents or were present 
only because they were in the feed 
the poultry had eaten. 

Obviously, no one of the required 
mineral elements is more important, 


as a nutrient, than any other, because 
an absolute deficiency of any essen- 
tial nutrient is incompatible with 
life. It is true, however, that in the 
formulation of practical feeds for 
poultry some of the required mineral 
elements must be given special con- 
sideration; others may be supplied 
in trace quantities as a precaution 
against the possibility of a deficiency; 
and the remaining ones may be ig- 
nored because, in all likelihood, they 
normally are present in most natural 
feedstuffs in adequate or more than 
adequate quantities. 

Those mineral elements that should 
receive special consideration are cal- 
cium and phosphorus; sodium and 
chlorine; manganese and iodine. Those 
that may be supplied in trace quan- 
tities as a precaution against the pos- 
sibility of a deficiency are iron, cop- 
per and cobalt. Cobalt is included in 
this group because it has been shown 
that it can “pinch hit” for vitamin 
Bu. 

Those that, in all likelihood, will be 


Your Breeding Stock 


Needs Especially Fortified Breeder Feeds 
Feed Mixers and Manufacturers Are Featuring These Vitamin & Antibiotic Fortified 


Ray Ewing Quality Pre-Mixes 


For Guaranteed Potericies Plus Antioxidant Protection. 


PYramid 1-2195 


Pasadena 5, California 


present in adequate or more than 
adequate quantities are potassium, 
magnesium, zinc, silicon and fluorine. 
Poultry’s major requirement of sul- 
phur must be supplied in the form of 
certain special organic compounds; 
the small quantity of inorganic sul- 
phur that may be desirable is nor- 
mally present in natural feedstuffs. 


It should be noted, however, that 
in the formulation of so-called syn- 
thetic diets, that is, diets composed 
of highly purified nutrients, it is de- 
sirable to include all 15 of the el- 
ements I have named, including even 
silicon and fluorine. 


Needed in Largest Amount 


The mineral element required in 
largest quantity by poultry — and 
other livestock—is calcium. This is 
especially true of the laying chicken 
because the mineral matter of egg- 
shells is about 98% calcium carbon- 
ate, and calcium carbonate is ap- 
proximately 40% calcium. There are 
about 16 grams of calcium in each 
pound of 2-oz. eggs. And so, a chicken 
that lays 224 eggs—or about 28 Ib. 
of eggs—per year uses about 448 
grams of calcium in making eggshells. 

The mineral element required in 
second largest quantity is phosphorus. 
In the growing animal the quantity 
of phospharus that is required is de- 
pendent largely on the quantity of 
calcium that is consumed. This de- 
pendency results from the fact that 
calcium and phosphorus are the two 
major mineral constituents of the 
skeleton, and the additional fact that 
when more calcium is absorbed from 
the intestine than is used, it is ex- 
creted almost wholly in the form of 
calcium orthophosphate—either tri- 
calcium phosphate or dicalcium phos- 
phate, or both. 

In addition to being an essential 
constituent of the skeleton, phos- 
phorus has many other important 
functions in the animal organism. 


Requirements and Allowances 


Inasmuch as the mineral elements 
are not destroyed by oxidation nor 
by subjecting them to high temper- 
atures, as are the vitamins, a suit- 
able allowance of any one of them 
usually is not greatly different from 
the actual requirement. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this gen- 
eral statement. For example, phos- 
phorus in the form of either phytin 
or metaphosphate is not used readily 
by the chicken. 

In general, if an element is sup- 
plied in a form that is insoluble in 
the gastric juice, it is physiologically 
unavailable. 

Usually, typical feed mixtures for 
poultry do not contain enough cal- 
cium and phosphorus unless special 
sources of these mineral elements are 
included in them. Accordingly, it is 
a common practice to include suit- 
able quantities and sources. of cal- 
cium carbonate and calcium phos- 
phate in such mixtures. 


When the calcium and phosphorus 
in a chick starter are derived from 
the usual sources, it is a good rule 
of thumb to adjust the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio so that it has a value 
of about 1.6 to 1. That is to say, when 
the total phosphorus content is, 
0.6%, the total calcium content should 
be about 1.6 times as great, or about 
1.0%. The ratio of available calcium 
to available phosphorus, however, 
should be about 2 to 1. 


To estimate the available phos- 
phorus, one may add to the non- 
phytin phosphorus about one-third 
of the phytin phosphorus. For ex- 
ample, in a corn-soybean diet con- 
taining about 3% of fish meal and 
1% of dicalcium phosphate that con- 
tains 20% of phosphorus, there will 
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be about 0.4% of non-phytin phos- 
Phorus and about 0.26% of phytin 
Phosphorus. Inasmuch as approxi- 
mately one-third of the phytin phos- 
phorus is physiologically available, 
there would be, in such a diet, nearly 
0.48% of available phosphorus. Hence, 
the calcium content of such a diet 
should be about 1.0% since a small 
part of the calcium in the grains 
and seeds and their byproducts is 
not readily available. 

The National Research Council 
now (1954) recommends that a start- 
ing feed for chickens contain at least 
0.45% of inorganic phosphorus. On 
the basis of studies made at the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory, I can say 
that if the calcium content of such 
a feed is suitably adjusted, it is not 
necessary that the content of inor- 
ganic phosphorus be as great as 
0.45%. I have observed satisfactory 
growth and bone development on a 
diet that contained only 0.2% of 
added inorganic phosphorus and had 


a calcium-phosphorus ratio of 16 
to 1. In this particular diet there was 
0.294% of non-phytin phosphorus and 
0.26% of phytin phosphorus, or about 
0.38% of physiologically available 
phosphorus. The estimated ratio of 
available calcium to available phos- 
phorus was approximately 2.25 to 1. 

One thing that stands out in the 
studies, made at the Lime Crest Re- 
search Laboratory, of the calcium 
and phosphorus requirements of 
young growing chickens is this: The 
lower the level of phosphorus, the 
more critical is the level of calcium, 
and vice versa. As the level of phos- 
phorus increases, the level of calcium 
becomes less critical. At comparative- 
ly high levels of total phosphorus 
intake — say, 0.8 to 1.0% — aimost 
equally good results are obtained with 
a fairly wide range of calcium levels. 
There is, of course, an optimum level 
of available calcium for each level 
of available phosphorus, but there ap- 
pears to be no one optimum calcium- 
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innesota 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota 36% meal or 
pellets. Extra protein 
sharpens appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N.E. * Minneapolis 21, Minn, 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


stee! model designed fer the 50 to 75 cam 
i it gives you a grinding efficiency unsurpassed in 
4 the many competitive tests made . =. lower power 
. . steady, dependable performance 
... and long life. Screens can be changed quickly 
x without raising mill cover. Other features: include 
ss gwing type hommers—large, rugged blower housing 

—special, oversized shaft and bearings—sturdy, one- 

piece olloy steel fan—oversize blower—and heavy 


consumption . 


stee! mill body. 


é « «A lerger, wide throat mili 

Hos ofl the same outstanding construction 

~ and performance features as the Model M, includ- 

: ing the same unsurpassed grinding efficiency and 

lower power consumption. Both of these outstanding 

; hammermills can be furnished with a direct con- - 

2 nected motor with flexible coupling, mounted on an 
all stee! base as one unit—or simply with a sheave 
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"THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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Permit No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
(No postage necessary if mailed in the United States) 


7¢— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


THE DUPLEX MILL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sptingfield, Ohio 


AIR MAIL 


ON THIS LINE . 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the 
right. Please send me full informa- 
tion on these machines without any 
obligation. 


. . FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAFE) 


NAME_. 


Mose! 

Vertical Screw Elevator 

Forced Air Corloader 

Chain Drag 

Corn Shelter with Blowers 

Pitiess Corn Shetler 

= Regular Corn Sheller 

Magnatic Seporator 

= Cob Crusher a Groin Feeder 

2 Corn Cutter ond Grader = Electric Bag Cleaner 
Complete Line Catalog 


(C2 Vertical Feed Mixer 

Twin Molosses Mixer 

() Electric Truck Hoist 
Corn Crusher—Regulater 
= Groin Blower 
Corn Seatper 
Attrition mitt 
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Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
. can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 
fluctuations and inventory 
losses. 
HEDGE your soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal 
in the futures market. It’s the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 
Call, wire or write us today 
for information. 
a 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Partner in charge of 
Commodity Department 
One Wall Sr. 231 S. La Salle St.. 
New York 3 Chicago 4, Ill. 
Digby 4-0700 MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Chicago Board of Trade ° 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange a 
and Other Principal Commodity * 
and Security Exchanges 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, 
BORON, IROH, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trece minerals In care- 
fully calculeted proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition 
LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Also Contains mRADIATED YEAST (source of Vitamin D;) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


| cluding fish meal, 


phosphorus ratio for all levels of 
phosphorus, 

About 17 or 18 years ago it was 
an almost universal practice to in- 
clude 0.5% of salt in all-mash feeds, 
and 1.0% in mashes with which an 
approximately equal quantity of grain 
is to be fed. In recent years, however, 
commercial feed manufacturers have 
been including only about one half 
that much salt. The reason for this 
change is that an excess of salt— 
even a fairly small one—tends to 
increase the water content of the 
droppings. 

Much of the evidence now available 
indicates that about 0.4 to 0.7% of 
total salt is fully adequate. That 
means that when allowance is made 
for the salt naturally present in the 
other ingredients of poultry feeds, 
it usually is necessary to add only 
about 0.25 to 0.5% of salt. In a few 
instances it is not necessary to add 
any salt. 

Many feed manufacturers now care- 
fully control the total salt content 
of their poultry feeds. They deter- 
mine the salt content of all the in- 
gredients and then add only enough 
to bring the total salt content to a 
value between 0.4 and 0.7% (usually 
about 0.5 or 0.6%), in the case of all- 
mash feeds, and to a value between 
0.8 and 1.2% (usually about 1.0%), 
in the case of mashes with which an 
approximately equal quantity of grain 
is to be fed. 


Manganese and Iodine 


It is generally conceded that the 
feed of growing poultry, especially 
growing chickens, should contain 
about 50 to 55 p.p.m. of total man- 
ganese, and that the feed of laying 
poultry should contain about 35 
p.p.m. That means that usually it is 
necessary to add 10 to 30 p.p.m. of 
manganese to modern all-mash feeds, 
and about twice as much to mashes 
with which grain is to be fed. Usually, 
one-quarter of a pound of feeding 
grade manganese sulphate — which 
now contains 70% of MnSO,—is all 


| that need be added to all-mash feeds; 
| and about twice that quantity is all 


that need be added to the usual type 
of mashes. More manganese may be 
added, if desired, but it is not needed. 

According to the National Research 
Council, the total feed of young grow- 
ing chickens should contain about 
0.5 mg. of iodine per pound, or about 
1.1 p.p.m. Older chickens, apparently, 
require somewhat less iodine, say 
0.35 mg. per pound, or. about 0.77 
p.p.m. The point to keep in mind is 
that nearly all feed mixtures for 
poultry tend to contain appreciably 
less than these quantities of iodine 
unless a special source of this min- 
eral element is included. And so, it 
is desirable to add a special source. 

A few feed manufacturers add two 
to five times as much iodine as the 
National Research Council recom- 
mends should be present; and most 
of the others add from 50 to 100% 
as much. Apparently, equally good 
results are obtained because most 
mixed feeds, before any iodine is 
added, contain up to 50% of the 
quantity recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

There is a rather widespread be- 
lief that all marine products, in- 
are good sources 


| Of iodine. This belief, of course, is 
| not true. It has been my observation 


that fish meals rarely contain more 
than 2.5 p.p.m. of iodine, whereas, 
many lots of meat scrap contain as 
much as 4 p.p.m. Even if fish meal 
and fish solubles contained as much 
as 5 p.p.m. of iodine, the quantity of 
these products used in today’s mixed 
feeds would rarely add more than 
0.3 p.p.m. It may be pointed out a'so 


| that iodized salt cannot be depended 


|} on to supply 
| that 


the additional iodine 
is desired. Iodized salt, when 
manufactured, is supposed to contain 
not less than 70 p.p.m. of iodine, but 
by the time it is used it frequently 
contains less than 50 p.p.m. In any 
case, when the usual iodized salt is 
used at a level of 0.25%, the most 


| 1000 W. North Ave. 


Advertisement 


FEED For 


THOUGHT 


Not by 
Bread 
Alone 


Skepticism is 
prerequisite to 
success busi- 
ness as in re- 
search. Confi- 
dence is equally 
essential. Some- 
times the former predominates now 
to the detriment of the latter. Good 
selling establishes confidence; over- 
selling encourages skepticism and 
confusion. 

The feed manufacturer is swamped 
with salesmen, mailers, and ads 
shouting the favorable aspects of a 
multitude of products. Sales mediums 
are generally geared to stress virtues 
only. Negative aspects go unmen- 
tioned. This fosters skepticism and 
weakens confidence. The buyer 
yearns for reliable information and 
often conducts field and laboratory 
tests which may add to his confusion. 


The buyer has a “discount rate” to 
apply in estimating the credibility to 
place on selling claims. He tends to 
apply high “rates” indiscriminately to 
all selling attempts. To compensate 
for this, sales techniques may become 
even more positive in approach. 
Have we all become so accustomed 
to this that we now look with sus- 
picion on the poor cuss who says his 
product will not do all that competi- 
tors claim or infer for theirs? 

The manufacturer of a product is 
confronted with the fact that nothing 
is perfect. Questions arise in his mind 
as to how far he can go in his pro- 
motional claims yet remain fair to 
customers, his conscience, and his 
company. How much should be re- 
vealed about limitations, knowing 
that buyers tend to apply the same 
“discount rate” to modest claims as 
to exaggerated ones? Will such ad- 
missions put his product at a disad- 
vantage even though it is equal or 
superior to more highly touted ones? 
The approach of one firm to the in- 
troduction of a new product it has 
developed is noteworthy. Data from 
several sources indicate this product 
has promise. Rather than jump im- 
mediately into sales, it is proposed to 
offer it for trial to feed manufactur- 
ers with adequate research person- 
nel and facilities for critical con- 
trolled tests. The pooled results would 
then be available for complete pres- 
entation to the trade, if the product 
proves to be of merit. Would you 
accept such results? 


It seems to me that pressure selling 
is passé, that selling must be founded 
on mutual confidence—faith—engen- 
dered by sound and impartial facts, 
circumscribing clearly areas of use- 
fulness and delineating areas of 
doubtful application. 


Dr. H. S. Wilgus 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Chicago 22, Ill. 
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iodine it can add to a feed is only | 


0.175 p.p.m., and often it adds only 
about 0.125 p.p.m. 

Some feed manufacturers add iron, 
copper, and cobalt to their poultry 
feeds, and some do not. Personally, 
if I were choosing between two feeds 
equal in price and apparently equal 
in quality, and if one contained small 
added quantities of these three el- 
ements and the other did not, I would 
select the former. However, when a 
feed manufacturer adds iron, copper, 
and cobalt to his poultry feeds, he 
should be careful not to add too much. 
If the added iron is in the form of 
the red oxide, it makes but little 
difference if a comparatively large 


quantity is added, because virtually | 


none of the iron in that form is avail- 
able. 


When iron, copper, and cobalt are 
to be added to poultry feeds, there 
is, then, the question of how much 
should be added. That question is not 
easy to answer. In any case, there is 
no point in adding more than the 
requirement. That means that 
of copper is not more than 2 p.p.m.; 
and that of cobalt is not more than 
0.2 p.p.m. And, in the case of cobalt, 
the maximum quantity to add may be 
—and probably is—as little as 0.1 
p.p.m. 

Now and then one finds a feed 


manufacturer who, in an effort to do | 


a thorough job of adding the trace | 


mineral elements to his poultry feeds, 
includes small quantities of zinc and 
boron, and possibly other mineral 
elements, There is no evidence that 
the adding of zinc and boron to 
poultry feeds is worthwhile. 


Hybrid Lambs Offer 
Prospect of More 


Efficient Production 


WASHINGTON — Hybrid lambs— 
some of which have been developed 
at the agricultural research center at 
Beltsville, Md.—promise ranchers in- 


creased efficiency in the production of ° 
meat and wool, the U.S. Department | 


of Agriculture reports. 

Representing two- and three-way 
crosses of different high-quality pure- 
breds, the Beltsville hybrids have far 
outclassed their parent stock in pro- 
duction and in reduced mortality. 

These lambs are crosses of pure- 
bred Hampshires, Shropshires, South- 
downs and Merinos of strains that 


have been improved at Beltsville 
through several years of selective 
mating and line breeding. The de- 
partment points out, however, that 


commercial growers can produce vig- 


orous hybrid lambs by crossing their | 


own grade flocks with high-quality 
purebreds of another breed. 

Results of the Beltsville tests, 
showing material improvement in the 
production and mortality rate of the 
hybrids compared with purebred 
lambs from the same _ foundation 
strains, cover two-way crossbreds ob- 
served over a seven-year period and 
three-way crosses tested for four 
years. Bases of comparison were (1) 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
CONSULTANT 


Feed Formulation 
and Research 


Phone — Wabash 2-9005 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ili. 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave. 
$T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


the mortality rate of lambs and (2) 
the “production index” of each ewe, 
indicating her producing ability in 
terms of weaned weight of lambs and 
weight of yearling fleeces. 

The average production index of 
three-way cross lambings was 74.4, 
compared with 62.0 for the purebred 
flocks used in this cross. This 
amounts to an average increase of 
20.6% in the total production of the 
crossbreds as compared with the 
purebreds. The three-way-cross lambs 
showed 38% lower mortality than the 
purebred lambs in these tests. 

During seven years of testing the 
two-way-cross lambs, the ewes 
showed an average production index 
of 67.8 when bred to rams of their 
own breed, compared with an _ in- 
dex of 58.1 for similar purebred 
ewes bred to rams of their own 
breed. This is an increase of 
16.7% in the total production of the 
two-breed crosses as compared with 
production of the purebreds. Lamb 
mortality was 31.4% lower in the 
crossbreds of this group. 
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Brothers Operate String 
Of Feed Mills and Stores 


By Al. P. Nelson 


When a farm supply firm can offer 
the farmer practically a one-stop 
service for many of his needs, then 
combine this with competent, friendly 
service and feed advice, it has a 
merchandising program which will 
usually produce profitable results. 

This program has produced results 
for the F. M. Brown’s Sons of Penn- 
sylvania, who operate a string of feed 
mills and stores at Shillington, Read- 
ing, Sinking Spring, Fleetwood, 
Birdsboro and Stonersville. The firm 
is over 90 years old, and in the firm 
at present are four Brown brothers— 
Emmett, Clay, Norris and George. 

At each of the firm’s mills, the 


feed concern operates grinding, mix- 
ing and other equipment. It makes 
its own dairy, poultry and hog feeds. 
And by having custom grinding and 
mixing at each location, the firm has 
an additional drawing card for farm- 
ers who raise some of their own 
grains. 

The organization also makes Rose- 
wood white flour at Fleetwood, sell- 
ing it throughout the trade area. The 
Brown organization covers about a 
60-mile radius with its various mills, 
and the flour made at Rosewood is 
sold through various outlets. Quite a 
few of the flour customers are farm- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Semi-trailer Loaded with 22 Tons of Ear 
Corn is Dumped and the Corn Shelled 
and Air Cleaned in 30 Minutes with a 


TRIUMPH 


No. 1200 
CORN SHELLING SYSTEM 


with 


* 


Listed below are just a few of the plants 
that already have installed two or more 


TRIUMPH 


[] Send a Sales Engineer. 


Saginaw Grain Co............ Saginaw, Mich. 
Anderson Truck Terminal....... Maumee, Ohio 
Wolfe Grain Co............ Shipshewana, Ind, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc........... Seaford, Del. 
Farmers Grain & Coal Co...... Mason City, lil. 


Clinton County Farm Bureau. . Wilmington, Ohio 


Southern Plants! Ask us about the 
Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller 


TRIUMPH Division 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
[) Send me fully descriptive literature about your No. 1200 Shellers. 


CORN SHELLER 
CLEANING ATTACHMENT 
AND COB BLOWER 
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To make money for your customers—as layers or meat birds—chicks 
must stay healthy! It’s good health that leads to better growth and 
better production. 


There’s no surer way to help prevent disease and keep your chicks 
healthy than the use of the right amount of the right antibiotic. Not 
just any antibiotic, but the world’s greatest disease-fighter: AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN is more effective against more disease organisms 
than any other known drug. AUREOMYCIN, in the right amount 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


in good feeds, offers the finest protection that can be obtained today 
against the chronic diseases that cause so many losses—CRD, blue 
comb and non-specific enteritis. 


Let your customers be sure! Recommend feeds containing the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN. 


AMERICAN id COMPANY 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


(feds 
( >] e 
prid’s greatest disease-fighter 
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PROTECT YOURSELF 


WITH PLENTY OF 
SHELLBUILDER 


Keep a plentiful supply of Shellbuilder on hand. 
Don’t be left out in the cold when your customers 
start buying their winter supplies. They'll be calling 
for it, for most poultrymen know they get more 
production when they feed Shellbuilder to their 
hens. And you'll do more business by stocking 


Shellbuilder the year ‘round. Better order Shell- 


builder right away. 


Predigealed 


80 LBS. NET 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MELROSE BUILDING @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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One of the string of feed mills operated by ¥. M. Brown’s Sons is this one at 
Shillington, Pa. Other mills and stores are located at Reading, Sinking Spring, 
Fleetwood, Birdsboro and Stonersville. In addition to complete feed mixing 
and grinding service, the 90-year-old company also makes and sells flour 
in the area. 


accounts are watched very carefully 
so they do not become delinquent. 

To encourage customers to come 
and call for some feeds, especially 
small lots, a discount of 5¢ a bag is 
given on feed purchased in this man- 
ner. 

With so many feed mills operating 
in one area, the exhibit of feeds and 
related products at an outstanding 
county fair in the area is good busi- 
ness. The Brown organization usually 
has an extensive exhibit each year at 
a fair in Oley, Pa., which draws a 
large rural attendance. At these ex- 
hibits many booklets on feeding are 
given to farm people. The salesmen 
in charge of the booth also have 
the opportunity to contact many new 
farmers. 


ers who buy feeds at the Brown mills 
and who also sell grain to them at 
certain times of the year. 

Considerable manpower is used in 
operating these mills. For example, 
the Brown organization has three 
full time salesmen who constantly 
visit farmers in the entire trade area, 
discussing farmers’ feed, fertilizer 
and other needs with them. At Shil- 
lington, nine men are employed; at 
Sinking Spring, 14; at Reading, seven; 
at Birdsboro, 14, and at Stonersville, 
five. 

Route System Used 


The Brown mills also use the route 
system which they have found a lu- 
crative method of contacting many 
farmers regularly and getting more 
business. An idea of the extensive 
coverage on routes offered by the The newspaper advertising which 
firm is the route schedule out of | the firm does carries the location of 
Shillington: Mondays, three routes; | each of the Brown mills and stores. 
Tuesdays, four routes; Wednesdays, | Some radio advertising is done sea- 
four routes; Thursdays, three routes; | sonally on stations WRAW and 
Fridays, three routes; Saturday | WEEU, Reading, Pa., and in these 
mornings, two routes. instances the various mills are also 

The Shillington operation alone | mentioned by location. This gives 
uses five trucks for covering routes | listening farmers an idea of the many 
and other work connected with the | ways in which Brown mills can serve 
mill. Many hundreds of farmers are | them regionally. 
served regularly on this route system Experimental Farm 


at the various Brown mills. Se 
When the three salesmen are out With as large an organization rand 
regularly on their calls, they may this, the use of sae experimental farm 
cover the territory of two mills, tak- is a good business promotion. The 
ing orders and then routing delivery Brown organization has a 500-acre 
out of the nearest mill and store. 
For the farmer who does not want 35 dairy cattle, besides a poultry 


to buy a complete feed, or who has ter 
his own grain to be mixed with con- flock. In addition some corn, wheat 
and oats are raised. 


centrate, the Brown organization will Operation of this farm gives the 


haul the grain into the mill, grind 
and mix it and bring the feed back | Brown brothers a first hand knowl- 
to the farmer. of ay problems, 
oe eeding, an is experience helps a 
All told, the Brown organization great deal in serving farmers 


has 35 pieces of motorized equipment :. 
which is used in the delivery of feed, | “foushout the trade territory. 


coal and other products. 

Each Brown mill has a very effi- 
cient bookkeeping system. Inventory 
at each mill is taken twice a year, 
an effort which aids greatly in stock 
control and centers the spotlight on 
slow moving merchandise. Each mill 
currently has on its books about two 
weeks business, and every effort is 
made to sell for cash, while credit 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN 
FOR FOUR-FOOTED ANIMAL: 


= Your best feeds are better 
with 


Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the 
University of Maryland contain Abbott’s Arsanilic 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive 
ys for itself many times over in faster growth, 
feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium 
feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— 


ObGott casorarories 


_ Chemical Sales Division —_North Chicago, IIlinole 
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FOR VOLUME 


As a feed dealer, you’re in business to make a profit. 
So it stands to reason that you’ll want to sell Sargent 
MINRAL MEAL, the supplement preferred by 
successful hog raisers. Sargent MINRAL MEAL— 
just one of a complete line of Sargent feeds—is a 
protein and mineral balancer that keeps your custo- 
mers coming back. Write today for details of our 
attractive dealer set-up. 


Distributed im Minnesota, North and South Dakow 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata Bivp., Minr gAPOLIS 16, Minn 
Prone: ORCHARD 5-8805 


PERFORMANCE 


4 PRE - MIXES 
>>, 


= 


“Get ADDED PREMIUMS with 
SUPER STEAMED grains”, 


42N’*= ROSS SUPER JET STEAMERS 
have PAID for THEMSELVES in 60 DAYS 


7 


it has no movi parts to wear out. The 
double steel jacket eliminates condensation 
and prevents rust. Only 36” high, with 14” 
transition, it mounts on any mil! and handles 
any size rolls. Also handles all grains—up to 
is6 bags per hour. 


Steam is shot into a 4” tube under 40 to 
60 pounds pressure, then jet sprayed to 
all grains in uniform pattern. Efficiency 
of this large capacity Ross Jet Steamer 
is guaranteed. Improve your feeds and 
start earning extra premiums today. 

For Complete Information, write to 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., mill- 
ing equipment specialists and manu- 
facturers of Super Jet Grain Steamers, 
Ross Rollerators, Heavy Duty Flaking 
Mills, Air Conveying Systems. 


Complete Unit $525 olin 
10 bushels fitted holding bin $125 
Complete Steam Generating Unit $1295 


f 


SMACHINE “AND MILL SUPPLY, “inc: 


af 
aq” PLANTS 
"Monmouth, Ill. Fremont, Nebr. Waverly, Me. 3 
| 
ff 
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For Custom Grinding 
JAY BEE Model UX 
25-60 H.P. 


A well constructed and 
rugged light model. Perfect 
balance and lighter weight 
produce greater capacity 
with less power. 


For All Around Mill 
Work 

JAY BEE Model SW 
30-75 H.P. 


A top producing mill for 
general grinding jobs. 
Large capacity with me- 
dium power requirements. 


‘4 


For Heavy Grinding 
Jobs 
JAY BEE Model W 
50-200 H.P. 


Designed for heavy grind- 
ing jobs. Rugged construc- 
tion. Perfect balance for 
smooth performance. 


JAY BEE molasses mixer has many special patented features. 
Unique distribution shaft. Special beater holds mix in suspension. 
Practically self cleaning. 


JAY BEE vertical mixers are speedy, quiet and easy loading. 
Narrower design gives thorough mix in shorter time. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., FRANKLIN, TENN. 
JA Y Please send me full information on items checked below: 
Molasses Mixer Model SW Hammer 
C] Vertical Mixer Mill 
BEE (1 Medel W Hammer [ Model UX Hammer 
Mill Mill 
A 
FAMOUS 
IN 
HAMMER Street or Box 
MILLS City State 


Harold C. Banks 


Nominees for Posts in 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Of St. Louis Named 


ST. LOUIS — Harold C. Banks, 
president of the American Grain Co., 
has been nominated for the presi- 
dency of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, it has been announced by 
R. A. Woolsey, Jr., chairman of the 
nominating committee. Mr. Banks is 
currently vice president of the ex- 
change. Incumbent president is Ed- 
ward S. Deibel of the Elam Grain 
Co. The election is scheduled for 
Jan. 18. 

Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: Benjamin 
M. Schulein, president of Neumond, 
Inc., for first vice president; C. 
Robert Pommer, vice president of 
Corneli Seed Co., for second vice 
president; J. F. Imbs of Imbs Milling 


Co., J. W. Hogan of Ralston Purina | 


Co., and R. D. Hunt of Illinois Grain 
Corp., for directors. 

The nominee for president began 
his career in the grain business in 
1919 with Hall-Baker Grain Co. and 
stayed with that firm until 1930. 

From 1930 until 1933 he was as- 
sociated with Farmers National 
Grain Corp. and Grain Stabilization 
Corp. in Chicago. In 1934 he joined 
the newly formed Terminal Grain 
Co. as secretary. He was stationed at 
Bloomington, Ill, until 1941 when he 
moved to its Peoria, Ill, office where 
he continued until 1951. He served 
as president of the Peoria Board of 
Trade in the latter year. He then 
came to St. Louis to assume the 
presidency of Terminal Grain Co. 


T18 Wesbiagion Ave. 
Misneapel's |. Mize 


Hilltop Laboratories 


Feed Divisions of 


Peavey Hold Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sales and man- 
agement representatives from six 
states attended a two-day sales meet- 
ing of the Occident and Tone feed 
divisions of F. H. Peavey & Co. in 
Minneapolis, under the direction of 
J. R. Lindell, sales manager. 

Sales and promotion plans for the 
first half of 1956 were outlined. Ma- 
jor emphasis was placed on programs 
of unified feeding. 

On the program were F. T. Heffel- 
finger II, general manager; J. R. 
Adams, advertising manager; Myron 
Carpenter, director of products con- 
trol and nutrition; John Pierson, 
merchandising manager, and Homer 
Munson, farm service manager. 


Feed Firms Receive 


Small Business Loans 


WASHINGTON — Four feed firms 
and one feeding operation were in- 
cluded in a recent listing of loan ap- 
provals announced by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The firms and the amounts of the 
loans approved were: Prairie Milling 
Co., Montgomery City, Mo., $50,000; 
W. B. Coger Warehouse, Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., $75,000; Crowley (Texas) 
Feed Mill, $23,500; Athens (Ga.) Mill- 
ing Co., $100,000, and the Patterson 
Sheep Co., Missoula, Mont., $27,500. 


MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


Also ovoilable 
in 25 Ib. 
useable pails. 


VITAMIN D 


VITAM 


IN Bio 
ibiotic Feet 


Essential Nutrients 


COMPARE THE PRICE —No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 


$1,000 In Cash Prizes 
YOu, 


Write for Full infcrmetigal 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, Ia. Nompa, Idaho 


Be Sure... 


DPPD... 


The Antioxidant That Does More! 


In addition to preventing Crazy Chick Disease, 
DPPD increases the utilization of and storage 
of the oil soluble Vitamins 


E, A, D and K 


Your Antioxidant does all this, by buying DPPD, 
one of Specifide's FARMACEUTICALS, from 


Specifide, Inc. 


P.O. Box 5305 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Constant Feed Control ’’ 
Fi. - CONTAINING 
55% MILK SOLIDS 7 
| 
Plus 
HILLTOP . 
Also— AIDS FOR POULTE 
| 
| | 
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.for Better Growth. 


Interest in Customers Builds 
Business for Dealer 


‘By Al. P. Nelson 


The tall, tanned, quiet appearing 
farmer came into the Millersville Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Millersville, Pa., and 
stood silently while Amos H. Charles, 
manager, waited on another farmer. 
Finally, when Mr. Charles waited on 
the tall, quiet farmer, he said pleas- 
antly, “Hello, George. Did you sell 
your steers yet?” 

The face of the quiet farmer broke 
into a slow, pleased smile. “Yes, I 
sold them last week. Got 24¢. Fair 
price for these times, I guess.” 


One could tell from watching that 
farmer and listening to him talk that 
he appreciated the fact that Mr. 
Charles remembered that he was 
raising beef cattle, and that it was 
about time to sell them. He bought 
quite a few items on that trip, and 
when he said good-by to Mr. Charles 
before he drove away in his truck, 
his manner was warm and friendly. 

Mr. Charles says that he tries to 
learn what every customer is doing, 
and to keep track of how his herds, 
his poultry and his crop are progress- 
ing. In this way he makes appreci- 
ative friends and customers out of 
farmers. And it is good for his busi- 
ness. 

“Most customers like to talk a 
little about what they are doing on 
the farm,” says Mr. Charles, “and 
when I ask them questions about 
their activities, it gives them a chance 
to loosen up. I guess most of them 
like it, too.” 

Besides recognizing the farmer for 
what he is and what he does, Mr. 
Charles is also alert to what the 
farmer needs in the way of feed, 
fertilizer, seeds, farm hardware, farm 
chemicals, sprayers and other equip- 
ment. 

“We grind and mix here, besides 
selling formula feeds,” Mr. Charles 
reports, “and we carry all these oth- 
er lines to help us get additional 
volume. In these competitive days, a 
dealer needs to get some extra sales, 
and lines such as farm hardware, 
fertilizers, insecticides, sprayers, etc., 
will do it. At least we find it so.” 


Farmers Gather in Store 


The Millersville store has four is- 
lands which carry a lot of merchan- 
dise well displayed. In addition there 
are some fine wall displays of mer- 
chandise, all of which are seen by 
the many farmers who gather in the 
store. This reporter couldn’t help but 
be impressed with the way farmers 
liked to hang around and talk about 
the weather, their crops and herds 
and feeds, as they made purchases or 
paid bills. Mr. Charles and his as- 
sistants were cheerful and friendly 
in waiting on customers. 

“We could almost publish a farm 
newspaper with the information that 
comes out in this store,” says Mr. 
Charles, “and a lot of that informa- 
tion we can use in dealing with our 


SEEDED IN HIGH QUALITY 
POULTRY & HOG FEEDS 


Write for Detalied 
(nformatian Tedey! 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Use Foodstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


customers. By talking in our store 
a farmer often gives us the clue to 
what type of farming he is especially 
interested in. We remember things 
like that and follow up on them.” 

While Mr. Charles would like to 
have more time to get out into his 
trade area and visit with farmers, 
he does spend several days a month 
at it. He also benefits from the re- 
sale work and farm visits which 
Ray W. Hiestand, his helpful formula 
feed salesman in the district, makes 
periodically, talking feed problems 
with many farmers. 

“I go along with Ray whenever I 
have the chance,” says Mr. Charles, 
“but if I am ttoo busy then Ray 
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POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


Let Us Serve Your Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER 
BUILDING BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


TRY OUR FINE 
PAPER BAGS 


SHARPEST PRINTING 
EVER DONE 
The DAYTON BAG & BURLAP CO, 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
PHONE FUlton 6161 


Calderon 


2, 


A HIGH QUALITY 


PROTEIN REPLACEMENT 
FOR ANIMAL Feeds... 


OR 


A WAY TO INSURE YOUR 
SUPPLEMENT AGAINST 
“APPETITE FAILURE” 


Send for your free copy 
of this new bocklet... 


if you are looking for 


The lowa “Economy Supplement” 


The new TORAFEED booklet includes complete details about the revolu- 

tionary new Economy Supplements reported on at lowa State College. In 
this and other supplements Plasmolized TORAFEED has been added to in- 
crease roughage conversion, lower feed cost of gain and stimulate and 
maintain appetite. 


TORAFEED is primary grown Torula Yeast, processed 
exclusively for the feed and allied industries. It is the 
product of 70 years of Red Star research and develop- 
ment in the field of fermentation and nutrition. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 

Dept. F-1-14, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Please send me booklet entitled “The 2 heaviest Ibs. in a ton of feed, 
The Story of Torafeed.” 
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Talking over mutual problems concerning sales of feed Charles (left), manager, and Ray W. Hiestand, salesman 
from the Millersville (Pa.) Supply Co., Inc., are Amos H. in the area for Wayne feeds. 


doesn’t mind going out alone. I be- Most of the feed sold in this area 


lieve in cooperating with feed sales- | is dairy and steer feed, reports Mr. 


herd may range up to 35 cows, of 
which 25 may be milking steadily 
a lot.” 


| hog feed is used. The average milking | farmers are of Pennsylvania Dutch 


the eggshell material 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE 


OYSTER SHELL 


Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


Hundreds of thousands of poultry raisers have found that PILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell is a perfect eggshell material — that it’s the cleanest, most 
dependable, most profitable oyster shell they've ever used. That's why 
PILOT BRAND is the largest selling eggshell material in the world. 


For steady, year-round profits always stock and push popular PILOT BRAND 
— the oyster shell that’s Nationally Advertised in leading Farm and 
Poultry publications and on 70 Radio Stations. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


New Rochelle, St. Loais 8, Me. 


men. They can really help a dealer Charles, although some poultry and | throughout the year. Some of the | 


| Shea Chemical Co. 


extraction, and they are neat, me- 
thodical, thorough farmers, who take 
good care of their dairy cattle, feed 
them well and consequently reap good 
profits. 

“We do not have an outside sales- 
man at this time, but we are con- 
sidering hiring one,” states this deal- 
er. “Today’s market really demands 
a full time outside man who can call 
on and service farmers in more ways 
than one. Such a man can also help 
to handle the collection problem.” 

The feed mill is also the agent 
for a fertilizer spreading service in 
the area. Farmers who want such a 
service, notify the feed firm and they 
contact the spreader. Tying in such a 
service with the sale of fertilizers 
enables the company to see that 
farmers’ needs are handled without 
visiting too many firms 

The firm advertises on a limited 
scale, using some newspaper space 
and also occasional direct mail. “We 
try to make a good customer rela- 
tions program advertise our busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Charles. “We never 
forget that it is the customer who 
keeps this business making a profit, 
and we try to serve him so well that 
he wants to come back.” 


Paul A. Vogel Joins 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Paul 
A. Vogel as director of commercial 
research of the Shea Chemical Corp. 
was announced Jan. 3 by Vincent H. 
Shea, president. Mr. Vogel will be 
located at the New York office of the 
company. 

He joins the Shea firm after under- 
taking similar duties with Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp. in New York. 
Since 1950, Mr. Vogel directed mar- 
ket research activities for the Gen- 
eral Chemical Division of that firm 
and more recently also acted as mar- 
ket research director for the National 
Aniline Division. Prior to 1950, Mr. 
Vogel’s experiences included manag- 
ing market research functions for the 
Emhart Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and sales analysis functions 
for the Du Pont Co., Wilmington. 


It doesn’t make sense to 
take a chance on the vita- 
min E content of your feed 
when it costs so little to use 


Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Information and 


prices from 


Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Feed Mixers 
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PULVERIZED 
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FEEDING OATMEAL 
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CURACAO 


CURAPHOS 


LOW FLUORINE PHOSPHATE ROCK 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
H.J.BAKER & BRO. 
1850 


|ABLISHED 
600 FIFTH AVENUE MEW YORK 20, 


Q¥ep’1,000,000 tons of 
er have been used by the feed industry. 
% is economical, natural source of 
phosphorus comes only from Cura- 
cao Island in the West Indies. Every 
ton is guaranteed to contain at least 
14% phosphorus and 31% calcium, 
and the fluorine content of less than 
00.5% meets the American Feed 
Control Officials’ definition of a low 
fluorine rock phosphate. 


Uniform, free-flowing Cura-phos is 
used by many leading manufacturers 
to fortify poultry, swine and cattle 
feeds. Stocks of 100 Ib. bags are con- 
veniently located at Norfolk, Va., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, La. 
and Newark, N. J. Service is fast 
and dependable. 


Biological availability is an impor- 
tant factor in determining which 
phosphorus LEN to use for 
your feeds. The high biological 
availability of the phosphorus in 
Cura-phos has been proved again in 
new test work on chicks, carried out 
by the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory. Write today for a concise sum- 
mary of the report on these recent 
tests. 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 

208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 
$01 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 

55 etta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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No. 5376—Draft 
Curtain 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has com- 
plete information available on its re- 
tractable curtain, called TransWall, 
for plants, warehouses, etc., to shield | 
doorways during cold weather. The | 
curtain slides readily out of the way 
for free use of floor space, the manu- 
facturer states. Other features 
claimed are: It is built of a heavily 
coated fabric and installs easily on 
a single overhead track. Nylon rollers 
permit instant retractability. Little 
space is used when retracted. For ex- 
ample, a curtain 20 feet wide re- 
tracts to only 2 ft. TransWall is avail- 
able in custom sizes to suit individual 
needs. Complete information may be 
obtained by checking No. 5376 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 6353—Rotary 
Tillers 


The Midland Co., builder of garden 
tractors, announces that retail feed 
and fertilizer dealers are eligible for 
dealerships on its line of rotary 
tillers and garden tractors. Coinci- 
dent with this announcement is the 
introduction of a new Midland rotary 
tiller. The tiller takes a 16-in. tillage 
swath, has special tines of rugged, 
forged steel of the slicing, non-heeling 
type, designed to stay remarkably 
clean, minimizing wrapping and wind- 
ing, the company states. It is powered 
by a Briggs & Stratton 2% h.p. air- 
cooled engine, equipped with recoil 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the developmen! of new end improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims mede in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
panying coupon te obtain the desired information. 


starter and quiet muffler. The unit is 
said to be exceptionally well-balanced, 
providing ease of operation and tilling 
efficiency usually found only in much 
more expensive equipment. Controls 
are within easy reach of the operator. 


For further information about the 
equipment and dealerships, circle No. 
6353 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 5377—Bale Fork 


The Olson Manufacturing Co. is 
manufacturing a bale fork which is 
claimed to easily handle eight to 10 
bales without stacking. The bale fork 
is hooked into the bales on the rack 
and lifted into the mow in a flat man- 
ner. Bales are dropped in the same 
position as they were picked up. The 
frame is constructed of high carbon 
steel tubing and the company an- 
nouncement states that the unit will 
provide years of satisfactory service. 


{ , Send ine information on the items marked: i 
No. 6353—Rotary Tillers i 
e No. 5376—Draft Curtain 
a No. 5377—Bale Fork i 
No. 5378—Vibrating Feeder 1 
Others (list mumbers) 

CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — mat 
FIRST CLASS} } 
PERMIT No.2} 

Is 

BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE —— | 
| No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States — 9 
1 POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— = } 
Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67, — 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Any fork pulley will hook it into the 
unit’s clevis, it is said. The unit comes 
shipped, ready for immediate use by 
the buyer. Total weight is 32 Ib. 
Dealers may secure more information 
by checking No. 5377 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 5378—Vibrating 
Feeder 


The Richardson Scale Co. an- 
nounces a new four-page bulletin de- 
scribing its Velofeeder, a new me- 
chanical vibrating feeder. The feeder 
is designed to facilitate a steady flow 
of any loose bulk material such as 
soybeans into such processing ma- 
chinery as automatic scales, grinding 
mills, pulverizers, mixers, conveyors, 
elevators and packaging machinery. 
The bulletin outlines the operating 
principles and specifications of 
feeder. Nine photographs show the 
device actually feeding a variety of 
materials, and a full-page engineer- 
ing drawing details its design. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 5378 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5828—F older on portable form- 
ula feed blender, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5830—Plastic base materia] to 
coat boxcars, J. W. Mortell Co. 

No. 53881—Hanging feeder for poul- 
try and turkeys, Rhinehart Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6832—Chart on protein balanc- 
ing with methionine in broiler ra- 
tions, Specifide, Inc. 

No. 5834—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 53833—-Feedstuffs energy values 
booklet, Limestone Products Corpora- 
tion of America. 

No. 5835—Premix for cattle fat- 


| tener feeds, Poul-An Laboratories, 


| Inc. 


No. 5336—Packaging and applica- 


| tion of poultry medicinals, Vineland 


| Poultry Laboratories. 


No. 5387 — Bulk-bag feed body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5838— Poultry feeder units, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 53839— Molasses mixer, Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 5340—Mastitis treatment, Dr. 
LeGear Medicine Co. 

No. 5341—Seed treater, Panogen, 
Inc. 

No. 5342—Stationary feed manu- 
facturing units, Daffin Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5343—Livestock minerals book- 
let, Barton Salt Co. 

No. 5344—Bulletin for processing 
operations, Fuller Co., subsidiary of 
Hershey Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 5345—Rotary Airlock feeder, 


| Prater Pulverizer Co. 


No. 53846—Straddle carrier, Ross 
Carrier Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co. 


the- 


No. 5347 — Flock record chart, 
American Scientific Laboratories. 

No. 5348—List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5349—Feeder for starting pigs, 
Farmer Feeder Co. 

No. 5850—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 6351 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Inc. 

No. 5352 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 58538—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5354—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5355—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5356—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 5357—-Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. . 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 53859—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5361—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5862 — Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 5363—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5364—1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5365—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co. 

No. 5366—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5867—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 

No. 5368— High speed pulverizer 
bulletin, Pulva Corp. 

No. 5369 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5370— Poultry mash antioxi- 
dant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

No. 5371—Automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine, Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 5372—1,000-lb. capacity lifter, 
Colson Corp 

No. 5373 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5874 — Dust collectors, Omega 
Machine Co., Division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5375 — Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Winsted Roto-Matic. 
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MASTER 
behind 


Mix Feeds 


This team has developed, produced and 
formers a complete line of poultry and 
livesteck feeds! And NOW ... the 

ASTER MIX TEAM Is featuring great feed 
and promotion... THE MASTER MIX 
BIG-10<BENEFIT CHICK STARTER PLAN, 


MANAGEMENT 


[MASTER| 


e, Indiana 
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® RED A FEEDS 


Aubrey Feed Mills’ No. 4 mill is now completed. This brand new 
mill, in addition to our three other Falls City mills, assures the 
great Southeast prompt deliveries of Red A high quality feeds. 


SINCE 1898 


@ WE ALSO OFFER COMPLETE MIXED CAR SERVICE ¢ GRAIN @ 


KLEMME CO-OP 
GRAIN CO. 
KLEMME, IOWA 


CONCRETE 
ELEVATORS 


AND 


FEED MILLS 
BY 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 
Engineers and 
Contractors 


DRINKING WATER WORMER 


Piperazine base. Poultry: roundworms. 
Swine: roundworms and nodular worms. 


May be provided under private /abel. 


specially Company 


2208-09 THRIFT ROAD © CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROUNA 


New Hampshire Reports on Poultry Study 


DURHAM, N.H. — University of 
New Hampshire researchers recently 
reported on the results of an experi- 
ment dealing with the protein-energy 
ratio of feeds and the use of finishing 
rations for broiler production. 

Richard Vondell of the poultry de- 

partment explained that one group of 
New Hampshire chickens was fed a 
ration containing 21% protein to 10 
weeks. With another group, this was 
reduced to 19% at seven weeks of 
age, and another group, fed the same 
starting ration, was reduced to 16% 
protein. 

Results, which are tabulated in the 
accompanying table, indicate that re- 
duction of protein from 21 to 19% at 
seven weeks of age produced broilers 
which were comparable to those 
raised on a 21% protein ration for 
10 weeks. Reduction of protein to 
16% at seven weeks resulted in broil- 
ers which did not compare to those 
on either 21 or 19% protein rations. 

Mr. Vondell said: “Looking at these 
results from the protein-energy view- | 


point, we may explain these findings 
thusly: At seven weeks of age the 
need for protein is decreased and con- 
sumption, which is determined by the 
chicken’s need for energy at this age, 
is such that sufficient protein is taken 
in to meet growth requirements dur- 
ing the 7-10 week period at the 19% 
protein level. At the 16% protein 
level, however, protein intake is not 
sufficient because the chicken’s ap- 
petite is satisfied before adequate 
protein is consumed. 

“The C-P values (calorie-protein or 
number-of calories of energy to every 
1% protein in feed) of the rations 
used in this trial were: Group 1, 
41.77; Group 2, 48.09; Group 3, 56.72. 

“A C-P ratio, which is an approxi- 
mate guide for balancing energy and 
protein of a ration, above 48 appar- 
ently results in poor growth. These 
findings are in agreement with figures 
presented by Marylar.. researchers 
who state that a C-P ratio over 48 
results in impaired growth and poor 
feathering.” 


New Hampshire Poultry Experiment 


to 7 Weeks 

L». feed 
% Protein Weight per Ib. 
Group 1* 21% 2.20 2.34 
Group 2* . 21-19% 2.21 2.32 
Group 3* 21-16 % 2.21 2.32 


*Average of three replicates. 


gain 


7 to 10 Weeks— 7-0 to 10 Weeks— 


Weight Lb. feed Lb. feed 
gain perlb. gain Weight per Ib. gain 
1.32 3.62 3.62 2.82 
1.29 3.8¢ 3.50 2.86 
1.10 4.37 3.31 3.04 


Easier to Operate 


More Accurate - 
Backe 
71 
Of Research 7 
and 20,000 
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“COMPANY 


Dept. FS-1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


iain moisture is a dollar-important factor, 
either in buying and selling or in processing 
4 and storing commodities, the Steinlite 400G 
‘i has the reputation of being the most popular 
and practical Moisture Tester available. Write 
today for full information. Find out how the 
New 400G’s faster, more accurate and simpler 
operation can save you time and money. 


"World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 
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When Feeds 
Contain 


DR. SALSBURY’S SUPERIOR ADDITIVE 


For Pig and Povwltry Feeds 


YOU'LL PROFIT through increased sales and repeat business from more satisfied customers when your 
feeds contain highly effective, palatable, 3-NITRO because... 


FARMERS PROFIT. Feed containing 3-NITRO gets pigs started fast and continues to stimulate 
growth right through to market. They get fewer runts, healthier hogs, better uniform- 
ity, finer finish, lower feed costs. Controlled, exacting tests prove it! 


With 3-NITRO in your feed you can claim faster growth on less feed per pound of 
gain, on the average. 3-NITRO helps prevent losses due to scours—reduces “disease 
burden”—actually improves feeds already supplemented with antibiotics. 


POULTRY RAISERS PROFIT,T00. chick starters, growing, and laying mashes containing 3-NITRO 
help chicks mature earlier. Pullets produce eggs up to 15 days sooner. Hens are 
better developed and have added vitality to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. 


PICK UP PLUS PROFITS. Simplify your problems. Use palatable easy-to-mix 3-NITRO in all your 
pig and poultry starting, growing, finishing, or laying feeds. Offer superior feeds 
containing 3-NITRO and watch your profits grow. Write for feed manufacturers 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES Cheries city. 

TETeh*Lm complete line of poultry medicines 
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FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


(Continued from page 30) 


essential that the effect of several 
other factors be kept in mind as they 
are intimately associated with some 
of the feeding practices used in the 
field today. 

Breeders of egg production strains 
have worked towards reasonably 


early sexual maturity ever since the 
pioneer work of the Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts Experiment Stations 
showed that this character was asso- 
ciated with high annual egg produc- 


By Frank B. Morrison 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding 
of hundreds of feeding 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Dr. Ensminger is Chairman of 


marketing. Indexed for ready ref 


be done and 


Edition 


Based on the ori 


4th Edition (1955) 


Part 1—Dairy Farming 


Part 9—The Future of Dairyi 


vestock 
agricultural engineering, soils and 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner. manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, inclading preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to aa 75 
exactly how to de them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations....... e 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 
or intreductory courses in livestock. In this second edition all statistics 
have been broaught up to date and the most recent findings im feeding, breeding 
and disease and parasite control of livestock are incloded. 
Comprehensive, yet elementary ........ 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


t! ginal work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Patney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pre- 
grams, di in the ramen and milk secretion. Designed for use 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages...... 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs, 498 pages. 65 illustrations... . 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 


Possty big sections cover all phases of farming, incloding livestock, the dairy 
herd, disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and poultry diseases, 


tion. During recent years, producers 
of broiler strains have bred intensive- 
ly for rapid early growth because of 
its highly desirable influence on the 
time factor and feed _ efficiency 
achieved in broiler production. 
Unfortunately, early sexual matur- 
ity is closely associated with rapid 
early growth and, as one has been 
achieved, the other has come along 
with it. Many of the extreme feed- 
ing practices in use in the field to- 


day have been designed primarily to 
counteract this tendency towards 
early sexual maturity. 

The season of hatch and the asso- 
ciated factor, amount of light, to 
which pullets are exposed during the 
maturing period have a definite effect 
on sexual maturity and egg size as 
shown by the Delaware data present- 
ed in Table 2. Few problems with 
early sexual maturity or egg size are 
encountered with birds hatcned from 
March through September. Birds 
hatched from October through Feb- 
ruary tend to mature earlier and have 
a smaller initial egg size. Controlled 
lighting systems and restricted feed- 


ing techniques have been explored 
with varying degrees of success in an 
effort to counteract these tendencies. 
Although disease and general man- 
agement practices are major factors 
affecting the development of a re- 
placement pullet, space prevents a de- 
tailed discussion of them here. 


Influence of Nutrition 


The influence of nutrition and feed- 
ing practice on the development and 
subsequent performance of the pullet 
have been studied recently at several 
experiment stations, including the 
universities of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Cornell, Purdue, Louisi- 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 


Part I—Fundamentals of Anima! Nutrition 

Part l—Feedingstuffs 

Part 1—Feeding Animals 
An manual of feeds and feeding since the $7 00 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


RAISING SWINE— 
By George P. Deyoe 
A cal swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $4 75 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 


THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1955) 


dry, State College 


ant 1 Husb 


Department of 
of Washington, and consultant to the Nacleonies Dept. of General Electric Co. 
Contains nineteen sections and in its scope ts the equivalent of a dozen beoks on 
all phases of livestock breeding, feeding, management and 
‘erence 


$8.5 


$6.00 


6.50 


W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 


; Part 2—Seiection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
ona ; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 
chandising; Part 7—Producing Roughages; Part 8—Providing Good Buildings; 
ing. A recognized text of great valine 

to all engaged in dairying, cepecially to students...................... 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS (1/949) 


By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


$4.75 


$6.00 


crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer 


$3.00 


im color........ 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


treatment of vital information for 


A small but absolutely thentic and 


feeders and feed mannufacturers. 43 formalas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are’ best, deficiency diseases; 
also onship between feed consumption and egg production........ 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


poultry producers, feed dealers and 

latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 

modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of 

feed to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- $7 50 
chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


Meets the needs of 


ment for various purposes, 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
ers. New chapter on anti- $ 
growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth............ 12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; 
it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. .. 


Enlarged 


turers, feed dealers, hatcherym 


en, breed 
bioties, new 


im California and new being adopted 


im southerm states 


perienced. Covers all phases 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on 


practical experience, brings helps 
f hoosi breeds, increas! ess production, ding 
GER. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention 


candling 


and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 


By Morley A. Jull 
A guide to the raiser of 


Station 


A complete manual including chapters on selecting 
feeding, breeding, management, meat production, marketing, diseases, slaughter- 
ing, wool production and the uses of rabbit meat and its 

preparation for the table. 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding... .. 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (195!) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
practical men. 


formulation. A practical handbook for 
190 pages, cloth bound 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1955 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, fore! 
terials and prodaction. A standard on 


markets, beking, feeding ma 


guide for over forty years. 144 pages ..... 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual si 
in areas having relatively mild climate. Based on - 
largely 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 

New, 1955; a practical id. hatch opera experienced Inex- 


procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated .... 


specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ experience in 
the field. A dollar-wise help in ali iness 
467 pages, 265 illustrations ........ = — 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 


No O. D.’s 


$2.80 


try students for the 


*6.50 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


$5.00 


successfully 


$6.50 


$7.00 


stock, equipment, feeds and 


$3.50 


$3.00 


$2.00 


| 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and alse 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7 
seding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
Has special ch er on sterility by Dr. 
tent Sor cources tn animal fooling and valuable to ¢ 
many available farm feeds. Well indexed. 400 pages, cloth bound...... 3.50 
dealer, ete, 337 pages, with many illustrations 


ana, Wisconsin and at the research 
farms of several commercial organiz- 
ations, including General Mills, the 
Hy-Line Poultry Farms, the Ralston 
Purina Co. and the Chas. M. Cox Co. 
Our particular interest has been the 
effect of (1) feeding a nutritionally 
complete versus a deficient ration 
to pullets during the growing season, 
(2) the effect of total nutrient in- 
take, and (3) the influence of protein 
and mineral levels on the develop- 
ment of the pullet. Nutrient intake 
can be controlled by feed formula- 
tion but, in many instances, it is 
modified by the poultry farmer by 
some system of feed restriction. 


Although full feeding of pullets is 
probably practiced more widely than 
any other system, there are many 
who feel that some type of feed re- 
striction is advantageous. 


General Trends 


The results obtained at the various 
research centers are by no means 
uniform, but the general trends may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Restricting the total nutrient 
intake to an amoupnt less than the 
minimum required by the bird for 
normal growth will delay sexual ma- 
turity from a few days to several 
weeks depending upon the severity of 
the restriction. 

(2) The body weight of pullets 
reared on a restricted feed system 
will be less at housing time than that 
of birds full fed. 

(3) Mortality during the growing 
period is not influenced by feeding 
system unless the feed restriction is 
severe to the point of semi-starvation. 

(4) A nutritional deficiency may 
delay sexual maturity (Table 3) and, 
in some instances, may have an ad- 
verse effect on subsequent laying 
house performance. 

(5) If feed restriction is to be prac- 
ticed, the objectives can be accom- 
plished equally well by (a) restrict- 
ing the total weight of a high effi- 
ciency type of ration, (b) controiling 
the amount of time that birds have 
access to a feed of either high or 
low efficiency type, or (c) by feeding 
a bulky diet such that they cannot 
consume their total nutrient needs 
(Tables 4 and 5). Within the limits 
of my experience, system number one 
has produced the most uniform pul- 
lets. 

(6) In approximately half the 
studies, restricting the feed intake in- 
creased the cost of producing a pullet 
to sexual maturity. In our Connecti- 
cut studies (Table 4), lot 2 fed a 
restricted amount of a high efficiency 
ration was the cheapest to produce 
and performed as well as or slight- 
ly better than the other lots. 

(7) Although it is not uniformly 
true, the majority of the experiments 
indicates that pullets raised on a re- 
stricted feed system live slightly bet- 
ter in the laying house than those 


raised on a full feed system (Tables 
4 and 6). 

(8) Egg production as calculated 
on a hen-day basis is not influenced 
by feeding system during the grow- 
ing period. On a hens housed or total 
egg basis, however, birds raised on 
a restricted feed system showed a 
slight advantage as a result of their 
slightly greater livability. 

(9) There is a slight shift in the 
distribution of egg. production. Full 
fed pullets tend to lay more eggs 
during the first 12 weeks of produc- 
tion and fewer at the end of the lay- 
ing year, in contrast to restricted fed 
birds, which lay fewer eggs at the 
beginning and more eggs towards the 
end of the laying year. 

(10) Egg weight is controlled pri- 
marily by the chronological age of 
the bird. If the first, tenth or twen- 
tieth eggs of birds from full fed and 
restricted pens are compared, there 
will be a difference in size because 
these eggs are laid by birds of differ- 
ent ages. If, however, the egg size is 
compared at a given age, such as six 
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AN INVESTMENT IN PLANT PROTECTION 
with the NEW ... SECOALARM 


FIRE DETECTION SYSTEM 
FEATURES THE SECOALARM IS recognized by 
Sia tor Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
pe when properly installed and maintained. 
This system has been designed princi- 
© Federal RX Sires pally for elevator legs and cupola protec- 
Hes Avdibility tion in country elevators, feed and seed 
houses. 
Quarter Mile 
Write Today for Complete Details 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Illinois 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 


your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 


ingredients only. Think of the convenience 


and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing —assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 


can easily cost you much less than what you.are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 


all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 
ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


One order replaces scat- Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
tered buying. One product 


replaces many individual 


are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


G NY ingredients .. . eliminates || + 


COMPANY “shortages and unbalanced 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR inventories. Automati- 
; CAPACITY 2,500,000 Bus. cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage. 


pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 


time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There is no 
obligation. 


Label 


4800 S. Richmond Street 


FIRST PUBLIC 
OFT FEED INGRED! 

You center responsibility for stability and 

Feed Grain Merchandisers potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 

Brewers’ Grains and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 


fication... hold old custom- 


ries, Inc. 


| 


have more time te concen- Dept. PS-16 
x | t 2-5550 trate on the main iob— How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
} Please send detailed information. 


sales. Any way you e, 
Dawe’s Prescription 
ice means an improvement FIRM 
in your business operations. 


rv- NAME. 


ZONE STATE 


World's Oldeet and Largest 'Speciclicts in Vitamin Products for Feeds 


| | 

SERVICE 


MORTON SALT COMPANY CHICAGO, 


Here’s why ... Because your customers know they need 
Morton T-M Salt. In practically every farm publication 
they read in 1956 they will see eye-catching, memorable 
sales messages like these .. . 


Thus, when anyone comes into your place of business, 
all you have to do is say: —‘‘Do you need Morton Trace- 
Mineralized Salt today?” Chances are they will need 
some. Can you think of any easier way to sell and make 
a more consistent profit? 


What do we do for you? The Morton Salt Company 
backs the name “Morton” and a fine product with the 
most powerful advertising ever! 


In 1956, in practically every issue of the best-read farm 
publications in your trading area—State Farm Papers; 
Regional Publications (Capper’s, Successful, Progressive, 
Southern Planter); Special Livestock Magazines (Breed- 
ers Gazette, Western Livestock Journal, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man)—you will find advertisements urging your custom- 
ers to buy Morton T-M Salt. That means they are pre- 
sold on Morton T-M Salt... ready to buy at the drop 
of a hint. 


Stock up on Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. Be ready 
to meet the demand of your customers. When a man 
wants salt for his livestock, he wants Morton T-M Salt. 


* Your customers want it * Their livestock need it 
% Your feeds will do a better job *& You'll make more profit 


Sell it by the bag—or block 


months, seven months, or 12 months 
of age, there will be essentially no 
difference in egg size. 

(11) Some of the studies suggest 
that there is a difference in hatcha- 
bility in favor of the restricted fed 
birds, but the results are of insuf- 
ficient magnitude to justify any con- 
clusion. 

(12) The results of some tests sug- 
gest that feed restriction of confine- 
ment reared birds may be much less 
successful than when practiced on 
range. It is recommended, therefore, 
that all confinement reared birds be 
full fed. 

(13) The value of the eggs laid may 
vary depending upon the season of 
the year in which they are produced 
and the purpose for which they are 
used. 


Retirement and Three 
Promotions Announced 
By Chase Bag Co. 


CHICAGO — Three promotions, a 
retirement and an office move have 
been announced by Chase Bag Co. 

John P. Grady has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
the company. Harrison B. Rue has 
been named eastern regional sales 
director. J. A. Sutherlin has been 
named manager of export sales, suc- 
ceeding N. G. Kappler who retired 
Dec. 31 in line with the company’s 
retirement program. 

In connection with the promotion 
of Mr. Sutherlin, the headquarters of 
the Chase Bag export division was 
moved Jan. 1 from New York City 
to the firm’s New Orleans branch, 
located at 4500 N. Dorgenois St. 

Mr. Grady, as assistant general 
sales manager, will assist in the man- 
agement of all functions related to 
the sale and promotion of Chase 
products, under the direction of W. 
N. Brock, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

A native of LaGrange, Ill, Mr. 
Grady graduated from DePauw Uni- 
versity. He lives in Glen Ellyn, a 
Chicago suburb. 

Mr. Grady has been eastern re- 


| gional sales director for Chase, and 
| previously served as manager of its 
| Philadelphia branch and as manager 


of the advertising and sales promo- 
tion department. He joined the firm 
in 1939. 

Mr. Grady will be located in the 
general sales office of Chase Bag Co. 
in Chicago. 

The eastern region, which Mr. Rue 
has taken over, represents the terri- 
tory and sales offices handled by the 
firm’s Buffalo and Philadelphia 
branches, and its Richmond and New 
York sales offices. Mr. Rue will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Buffalo and serve as manager of that 
branch. 

Mr. Rue is a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University. Joining the Chase Bag 
Co. in 1946 as a salesman, he was 
affiliated with the New Orleans 


| branch and in 1950 was transferred 


| to Buffalo as sales manager. In 1953 


he was promoted to manager. 

Since joining Chase Bag Co. in 
1945, Mr. Sutherlin, the new export 
manager, has been associated with 


the New Orleans sales territory as { 


sales manager. In this capacity he 
has been active in export operations 
handled from the Gulf port. 

A native of New Orleans, Mr. 


| Sutherlin attended Tulane Univer- 


sity. 


525,000-BU. ADDITION 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Work has 


| started on a 525,000-bu. addition to 


the Lincoln Elevator & Feed Co. here. 
The company will nearly triple its 


| capacity to 850,000 bu. Present ca- 
| pacity is 325,000 bu. 


FEED STORE OWNER DIES 


TOOELE,. UTAH — Mrs. Frances 
Dalton, owner of the Dalton Feed 


| Store, Tooele, Utah, died recently. 


She formerly was a partner in the 


| feed store with her husband who died 


a year ago. 


PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations P 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 
Shoulders! 


Yes, let ULTRA-LIFE take a load 
from your shoullders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life Program is a com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultra-Life Vitamin — Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 
tion, free formula service, free tags 
and registration help. And no one 
needs to tell a feed manufacturer 
how costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up regis- 
trations. Ultra-Life furnishes you 


tags free of charge, and prepares 
registration papers for you. 

Why not get the facts about ALL 
the helps of the Ultra-Life Program? 
Write today. We will be glad to send 
you full details. 


Prefabricated Steel Buildings 
Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks 
A complete line of feed mill & 
grain elevator equipment 
DAVID P. SWAN & ASSOCIATES 
526 S. 7th St., Springfield, Ii. 
Phone 8-6651 


set 


Because it’s the 
BEST-KNOWN, ALL-PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


BOX COMPANY 
$6,Indiano 


MFD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 


Your Feeds with 


7 


“Something to 
FOXCO 
FLAVITEIN 
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Proper Records Important 


Properly kept records, when thor- 
oughly analyzed, can reveal to the 
poultrman weaknesses in manage- 
ment which may be costing money, 
making the cost-price squeeze even 
tighter, says Bob Griffin, assistant 
extension poultry husbandman at 
Texas A&M College. 

Of major importance to the com- 
mercial poultryman is the cost of 
flock replacements. Mr. Griffin says 
the cost should not exceed $2.35 per 
bird from the chick to the laying 
house. A close check on brooder house 
and range mortality; feed consumed 
and labor required may show ways 
for cutting the replacement costs. 

He advises the keeping of an ac- 
curate record on the number of birds 
culled and the culling date. Was the 
bird removed before she had a chance 
to make money? The most profitable 
hens are those which are in produc- 
tion for a long period including the 
fall months. 

Livability is another factor which 
influences: the success of the poultry 
operation. A check of the records 
will reveal death losses and perhaps 
a cue as to causes. Sanitation in the 
poultry house is a must along with 
practices which will prevent disease 
outbreaks. A _ vaccination program 
can be a big help in improving the 
health conditions of the laying flock. 

What about the amount of feed 
required to produce a dozen of eggs? 
Mr. Griffin says a good goal is 4% 
Ib. of feed per dozen eggs. If more 
feed is required, feed wastage may 
be the cause. Raising the height of 
the feeders and putting less feed in 
the troughs will help prevent waste. 
The smaller hens use less feed for 
body maintenance and, therefore, re- 
quire less feed for producing a dozen 
of eggs. 

A study of the daily egg produc- 
tion record may show that sharp 
drops are due to housing troubles. . . 
improper ventilation for example. 
Labor required to produce a dozen 
eggs should not exceed five minutes. 
Finally, is the flock size large enough 
to be an economical unit? Records 
will help answer a lot of questions, 
concludes Mr. Griffin. 


Dry-Cleaning Eggs 


The rules for dry-cleaning eggs are 
simple, according to the Ralston 
Purina Co. Here are several tips for 
poultrymen, as originally published 
in the Poultry Tribune: 

First, make sure the dirt is dry 
before attempting to clean it off. 
Wet dirt or wet manure tends to 
reduce the effectiveness of the abra- 
sive material by clogging it. Dry 
dirt comes off much more easily. 

The Purina researchers also sug- 
gest that abrasive material be 
changed often enough to make sure 
that it has good cleaning qualities. 
Heavy dirty eggs—eggs which are 
well covered with dirt or heavy 
chunks of dirt-——should be spot buffed 
before going through the mechanical 
dry cleaners, if a machine is used. 


Leveling Out Milk Production 


Leveling out the spring flush and 
the fall slump in milk production 
meant $5 a day. greater returns to - 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


many dairymen this past year, ac- 
cording to Delmar Young, extension 
dairy advisor from the University of 
Delaware. 

He has just finished a study of 113 
Delaware dairy farms enrolled in the 
greener pastures program this past 
year. One man who evened out spring 
and fall milk production got over $30 
more a day on his milk check in the 
fall than if he had let his herd pro- 
duction slump the usual 20% below 
spring levels, Mr. Young reported. 


However, this was an unusual case 
and the average herd of 19 cows 
which held up in fall production to 
take advantage of the higher fall 
milk price grossed about $6.60 a day 
extra. 

Mr. Young stressed that these were 
gross or total returns. However, he 
said that they showed that a dairy- 
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man could earn an appreciable re- 
turn for his time and effort if he 
took the trouble to plan his herd 
breeding, feed and management pro- 
gram towards a more even milk pro- 
duction schedule the year around. 
Mr. Young urged that dairymen con- 
sider launching such a program in 
(Continued on page 63) 


it’s DRY! 


qnavt- mare 


FREE -FLOWING 


SCIENTIFICALLY PROCESSED & DRIED 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 
It Is BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES dried on 2 carrier base, high In carbohydrates 
EASY-TO- MIX 
The EASY—ECONOMICAL way to add MOLASSES to your feeds 
©. W. MEYER LABORATORIES 


40% 
TOTAL SUGARS 


EASY-TO-HANDLE 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


* Leon Miller, Pres. 
Desert Gold Feed Co., 
Liberty, Missouri 


“No Question About It— when plans were 
drawn for our new push button, labor saving 
bulk plant, we knew that Wenger equipment 
would be mixing the molasses and other liquid 
ingredients for our feeds”, says Leon Miller, 
president of out-in-front Desert Gold Feed Co., 
Liberty, Missouri. 

“Many years ago we were among the first to 
use Wenger Molasses Mixing equipment for 
applying molasses to mixed feeds containing 
ground ear corn. That is the basis of our opera- 
tion today and those years of satisfactory experi- 
ence with Wenger equipment left no question 


about it. We knew what to expect ...and we 


WENGER Equipment may be the answer to your 


Photo of Mr. 
controlled Wenger 750 Series Mixer. 


Leon Miller ond his automatically 


know now that our new Wenger 750 Series 
Mixer has more than enough capacity to meet 
our needs and that it is giving us a perfect 
blend—even at relatively high levels of mo- 
lasses used in our feeds. 

“Since the first load of feed left our plant in 
Sept., 1955 our sales have increased steadily 
week after week—proof that our customers 
like what they are getting. We wouldn’t be 
without our Wenger 750 Series Mixer and 
Storage Tank Pumps.” 


and profits! WRITE TODAY for free 


problems 
illustrated folders on... Series 500, 600, 700, 750, 800, 1100, 1200, 1250 or 1275 Series Wenger 
Molasses Feed Mixers... Wenger High Molasses Pellet Systems...Wenger Pellet Coolers... Three 
Models of Fot Mixers... Metered Flow Pumps and Storage Tank Pumps for any liquid. 
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PARTICIPATE IN CONFERENCE—This group partici- 
pated in the annua! production conference held recently 
by the Albers Milling Co. in Kansas City, when methods 
and procedures for the year were discussed. Standing, left 
to right, are: Walter White, Max Shields, Lowell Judd, 
James McGovern, Dean McClure, Richard Shoop and Lee 
Chambers. Seated are Robert Nichols, Thomas Simpson, 
John Turpin, E. W. Kelner, A. P. Herold, James Phillips, 


KENT DEALER CLINIC—Dr. Damon Catron, professor 
in the Iowa State College department of animal husbandry, 
Ames, was the featured speaker at a two-day dealer 
clinic held recently by Kent Feeds in Muscatine, Iowa. 
Speaking on swine nutrition, Dr. Catron said, “The best 
pig starter any hog raiser can buy turns out to be the 
very cheapest in the long run.” Speakers on the program 
included (shown above from left to right), W. F. 
Schafenacker, vice president and sales manager for 
Kent; Roy Luce, assistant sales manager; Dr. Catron; 
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Dale Foster, Francis Albers, Jr., and Harold Adams. In_ } ¥ 
addition to Mr. Herold, president of the Albers firm, 
others from the Los Angeles office include Mr. Kelner, 
vice president in charge of production, Mr. Albers, assis- 
tant vice president in charge of production, and Mr. 
Chambers, chief engineer. Others in the picture are from 
the Kansas City office and plant of the company. 


FISHERMAN 


OF THE YEAR— 

¥ Vying for honors as the fisherman of 

é 1955 from the alfalfa industry is 

j Ervin Burkholder, Consolidated 

Blenders, Inc., Cozad, Neb., who is 


shown above with a recent catch at 
Ocean City, Md. Mr. Burkholder’s 
catch is a 7 ft. 6 in. Marlin which 
weighed 59 Ib. 


Gage Kent, founder and president of Kent Feeds; O. W. 
Joiner, vice president and general manager; K. C. Daniels 
and Wilbur Pobanz, also of Kent Feeds. Not pictured, but 
also on the program, were Dr. J. B. Pooley, Anchor Serum 
Co. of St. Louis; Vernon C. Jelley, technical represent- 
ative of American Cyanamid Co.; F. G. Hocking, R. W. 
Watson, J. D. Nash and John Vermazen, all of Kent 
Feeds. Nearly 100 Kent dealers from Iowa, Illinois, South 
Dakota and Nebraska attended. 


PARTY COMMITTEE—Part of the committee arranging the Chicago Feed 
Club Christmas party was seated at one table for the dinner and gala enter- 
tainment program which followed at the Lake Shore Club Dec. i9. They are, 
left to right, seated: Richard L. Kathe, American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
Tom Brinegar, Feed Age; William N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., president of the 
Feed Club; Henry 8S. French, Feedstuffs, club secretary; Donald R. Rose, 
Allied Mills, Inc., and Giles J. Williams, Great Lakes By-Products Co. 


VISIT LABORATORIES—tThree representatives of Master Feed & Seed Co., 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill, were recent visiters at the VyLactos Laboratories, 
Inc., plant at Des Moines, Iowa. Above view in VyLactos analytical laboratory 
shows, from left to right: Dean Foster, VyLactos sales manager; Don Crowle, 
salesman, Joe Merck, manager, and Bob Christianson, salesman, all of Master 
Feed & Seed; Boris Kviesitis, VyLactos chief chemist; Dr. Gary Severson, 
VyLactos nutritionist, and Duane Morrow, VyLactos district supervisor. The 
visitors made a complete tour of the plant, viewing the equipment used in 
dehydrating molasses and fish solubles, and the extensive research facilities 
at the plant. 


STUDENTS ON SCHOLARSHIPS—A number of students in the department 
of flour and feed milling industries at Kansas State College are studying on 
scholarships sponsored by the feed industry. The students (left to right) and 
the companies which sponsor their scholarships are: Arthur H. Fromm, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Ralston Purina Co.; Alfred D. Broddle, Reese, Kansas, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Robert E. Wallace, White City, Kansas, Ralston Purina 
Co.; Larry L. Vincent, Wichita, Staley Milling Co.; Harry C. Kaper, De Motte, 
Ind., Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Reinhart B. Billar, Beatrice, Neb., Ralston Purina 
Co., and William ©. Johnson, Skiatook, Okla., Superior Feed Mills. 
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1956 since the outlook for milk prices 
is not too favorable. 

Feeding costs run higher in the 
fall than in the spring, Mr. Young 
acknowledged, but said that this did 
not amount to as much as some 
people have thought. According to 
Dairy Herd Improvement Assn. rec- 
ords in Delaware, the total feed cost 
per cow (including pasture) is about 
$14.10 a month in the spring and 
$15.90 in the fall months—a differ- 
ence of only $1.80 a cow per month. 
But since farmers got 80¢ less a 
hundredweight for their spring milk 
this past year than they did during 
the fall months, those who avoided 
the fall production slump received 
about $5 a day more return, regard- 


less. 
Lean Hogs Grow Fast, Cheap 


Lean-type hogs grow as cheaply as 
fat-type porkers, according to G. R. 
Carlisle, livestock extension special- 
ist at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Mr. Carlisle says figures from the 
Forrest Swine Test Station in 1954 
showed little difference between fat 
and lean hogs so far as rate and 
costs of gain were concerned. More 
recent research indicates that, if any 
advantage in cost of gains exists, it 
is in favor of lean hogs. 

The Ohio Swine Evaluation Sta- 
tion fed two pigs from each of 108 
litters separately to compare costs. 
The lean hogs, which would grade 
U.S. No. 1 on the market, required 
334 lb. of grain to put on 100 lb. 
of gain. Fat hogs in the test, grading 
U.S. No. 2 and 3, needed 358 Ib. of 
feed to put on 100 Ib. of gain. 

Average daily gains in the test 
were 1.67 lb. for lean hogs and 1.69 
lb. for fat hogs. 


Advantages of Loose Housing 


The advantages of loose housing 
for dairy cattle were stressed by sev- 
eral speakers at a meeting held at 
the University of Vermont. 

Ivan Bigelow, agricultural engineer, 
Waterville, N.Y., spoke on construc- 
tion of low cost housing. The pen 
stable system is one of the farmer's 
answers in reducing hours of milk- 
ing, feeding and caring for cows, he 
said. 

“In addition to cutting labor time, 
the work can be made easier. Poie 
barns also have a lower initial con- 
struction cost. Disadvantages can be 
outweighed if the farmer is a neat 
dairyman with a wholehearted desire 
for a pen-type barn, and the new 
barn is planned considering labor 
saving and good drainage. A suffi- 
cient supply of bedding is also neces- 
sary,” Mr. Bigelow stressed. 

Tom Dickinson, Bordens Ottawa 
(Canada) Dairy Farm, said, “In loose 
housing it is important to plan every- 
thing as separate as possible. We've 
found this system lengthens cow life, 
produces cleaner milk, better herd 
health and less labor. Management is 
most important.” 

“Things that are important are: 
a milking parlor easy to wash with 
water; a good view of the other areas 
from the parlor; a bedding hopper; 
automatic feeding; entrances for 
tractor; one box stall for every 15 
cows; a hardtop paved area and 
handy bedding storage,” Dickinson 
emphasized. 

R. E. Nichols, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany, said, 
“Tt is important to keep animals dry 
and clean. Our five-year study in 
New York found that cleanliness is 
equal, mastitis is the same or re- 
duced and there are fewer injuries 
to the animals in loose housing than 
in conventional stables.” 


Sell STONEMO | 


The GRIT with the 
Extra Grinding Surfaces 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 
Lithonia, Ga. Barre, Vt. 
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Outdoor Display Pays Dividends in Extra Sales 


The feed dealer who has a loading 
platform which is suitable for dis- 
play in practically all kinds. of 
weather, has a show window which 
can Win many extra sales, says H. L. 
Iba, owner of the South Side Feed 
Store, 500 S. 9th St., Lebanon, Pa., 
who has been operating his estab- 
lishment for the past 31 years. 

Mr. Iba has a long loading platform 
with a canopy over it, and this means 
that rain or shine, merchandise dis- 
played there does not get wet. Early 
each morning, Mr. Iba and his em- 
ployees get out their assortment of 
feeds, dog food, garden tools and 
other items, so as to catch the atten- 
tion of the farm traffic which passes 
into and from Lebanon on a busy 
highway. 

“We do not have a retail showroom 
as such,” points out Mr. Iba, “and so 


By Al. P. Nelson 


we make this loading platform our 
store and our windows, too. When- 
ever a farmer drives up for feed or 
other farm supplies he can’t help see- 
ing the lineup of merchandise which 
we have here. And we get a lot of 
extra sales from such displays.” He 
suggests that even if a dealer does 
not have a canopy over his loading 
area, he can still use the platform for 
effective display on many days of the 
year. 

It should also be mentioned that 
Mr. Iba regards neatness as very 
essential in outdoor displays. Dis- 
order in platform displays can kill 
the display effectiveness of the show- 
ings, he says. Customers usually find 
Mr. Iba’s outdoor displays neat as 
a pin. 

Mr. Iba has built a sizable business 
in dog food during the past few years. 


He usually displays dog food pack- 
ages outdoors every day and dog food 
customers spot them and drop in for 
supplies. One satisfied dog owner, too, 
will tell another that it’s easy to 
drive in to this feed store and pick 
up dog food in any amount needed, 
and this helps to swell trade. 

“We do a little advertising on dog 
food in local newspapers,” says Mr, 
Iba, “but for the most part it’s out- 
door display and good products that 
bring the dog owners here.” 

The largest share of Mr. Iba’s feed 
volume is on poultry feed, both for 
layers and broilers. This accounts for 
about 60% of his volume. Dairy feed 
is about 30% of volume, he states. 
He also sells flour, insecticides and 
poultry and livestock remedies. 

Mr. Iba has a sense of humor and 
this is very valuable in dealing with 


Gon Better Growth Power Use These 
POTENT TWINS 


KLOTOGEN F* 
for poultry feeds 


ABSORBABLE K FORM IS IDEAL 
IN NEWER HIGH ENERGY FEEDS 


PRO-GEN can cut feed ingredient costs by sparing 
the requirement for antibotics. You get better 


performance from a lower level of antibiotic—plus 
PRO-GEN—act lower cost. 


MOST READILY ABSORBED SOURCE 


Because K.LoToGEN F is water-solu- 
ble, it is more readily absorbed in 
the intestinal tracts of poultry than 
either natural vitamin K or ordinary 
menadione. KLOTOGEN F is many times 


more active than fat-soluble mena- 


dione in poultry rations, so 
er, layer and turkey growers can 
expect maximum vitamin K activity 
when they use rations containing 


KLOTOGEN F. 


ADDED AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Finished feed costs increase only I4c 
KLOTOGEN F is 
trace-added at recommended levels. 


or less per ton when 


that broil- 


Whether you use it alone or in combination 
with other growth stimulants, PRO-GEN 
promotes faster growth and better feed 
efficiency during the entire growing period. 
Makes for greater uniformity. 


Available 3 Ways... 
to fit your individual needs— 


1, PrRo-GEN—in pure powder form. 


A single gram of the product mixed 


in a ton of feed provides ample, safe, 
absorbable vitamin K _ activity to 
maintain normal prothrombin levels 
and blood clotting times. 


PLESS 
SHEAHAN 


Memphis 2, Tennessee 


A Complete Line of Top Quality Vitamin, Anti- 
biotic, and Mineral Products for The Feed Manu- 


2. PRO-GEN 20%—a pre-mix using 
high quality soybean oil meal as 
the carrier. 


3. PRrO-GEN Sodium — for manufac- 
turers desiring a water-soluble 
product. 


MR. JOE PLESS 


PLESS and SHEAHAN, Suite 728, M & M BLDG. 
P.O. BOX 2654, Memphis 2, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Pless: Please send me additional information 


about the 


facturer of The Mid-South. Expert Formulation 


Help and Service. 


“Insurance Twins" -—— KLOTOGEN F and 
PRO-GEN. Also prices. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES FROM Déaée STOCKS 


carried in Memphis warehouse 


DRO-GENn-: 
| Ee ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
i 
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J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 
BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Savannah, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. 

New Orleans, La. Corpus Christi, Texas 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. Cincinnati, Ohio 
City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompsen Co. 


3617 Dryden Road —— © —— Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 


Tay Gung 


PERFORMANCE 


customers. For instance there is a 
sign in his office which says, “Keep 
Your Temper . . . Nobody Else Wants 
It.” That copy ‘gets a chuckle from 
many farmers. 

This feed dealer also issues a call- 
ing card which is in considerable de- 
mand by farmers and one which they 


| do not throw away. The card contains 


a Mystic Age calendar, and also a bit 
of verse, besides advertising the South 
Side Feed Store. 

By using the Mystic Age calendar 
the farmer can challenge anyone to 
fool him on his age, that is, up to 
60 years of age. The person whose 
age is to be guessed tells the card 
holder whether his exact age appears 
in any of the six blocks of copy on 
the card. If it does, the card holder 
merely adds the last number of the 
top line in each block in which the 
age appears. The result of this addi- 
tion from each block totals up to the 
prospect’s full age. Mr. Iba says: 

“Farmers have a lot of fun with 
that Mystic Age calendar. They are 
always coming in to get an extra card 


FEATURES 


KRAFT BAG | OTHER 
CORPORATION | SOURCES @ 


| Forest Lands 


| Pulp Mill 


T 


Bleach Plant 


= 


| Paper Mill 


| Multiple Bag Plants 


noultiwatl Natural Kraft 


chipping sacks 


| Colored Kraft 


in the industry’ 


Bleached Kraft 


Creped Kraft 


Wax Laminated Kraft 


Asphalt Laminated Kraft 


Wet-Strength Kraft 


Water Repellent Kraft 


Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


Valve Bags— sewn or pasted 


Flat Sewn Valve Bags 


| Open Mouth Bags —sewn or pasted | 


| Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 


KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 


| Creped Tape 


| Gummed Tape 


Filter Cord 


| Sewing Thread- 


we do not.produce ourselves) 


(the only material 


| 1-2:3-4 Color Printing 


Art Department 


© St. Marv: Kruft Corp. 


© Cammed Tape Do 


The Corp | Bag Development and Research v 
© Kemft Corp 
iv tnany larg. 
Sele; 
utomatie Open Mouth Beg 


Standing beside one of the displays 


that is daily put on the loading 
platform of the South Side Feed 
Store, Lebanon, Pa., is H. L. Iba, 
owner of the store for 31 years. Mr. 
Iba says the platform displays stimu- 
late extra sales. 


or two to give to a relative or friend. 
That carries my advertising into a 
lot of rural areas.” 

The bit of verse printed on the 
card is interesting, too. It is en- 
titled, “A Guy I Like’— 

Gimme the guy with a straightfor- 

ward eye. 

With a grip that will hurt your 

hand; 

With a tongue that he uses, but 

never abuses; 

A mind that can understand. 

A gink that brags of his mother, 

And thinks all women the same! 

Who toils with a smile, 

A lad you can’t rile, 

One who puts his whole heart in 

the game. 

From these illustrations it can 
easily be seen that Mr. Iba’s calling 


| card is different, and perhaps it can 


serve as an inspiration to other feed 
dealers to design, print and circulate 
calling cards which are different from 
the hundreds of others that farmers 
receive nowadays. 

Another source of income for Mr. 
Iba is a big 16-ton scale which he 
operates. Many industrial, wholesale 
and other concerns use it regularly 
for weighing their loads. Charges are 


| from 15 to 25¢ per load. There is an 
| easy drive-in from the highway to the 


scale and back onto the highway 


| again. This facilitates the flow of 


traffic for this service. 

Mr. Iba is proud of the fact that 
he has had very low credit account 
losses in the 31 years he has been in 
business. He keeps a close watch on 


| possible delinquent accounts and con- 


| such accounts to pay up,” 


tacts them by letter or person when 
the account is overdue. 

“Prompt action is necessary to get 
he says. 


“The longer the dealer waits, the 


| harder it is to collect.” 


BROWER CREEP 


FEEDER 


Better Pigs . . . Surer Profits 
Ends need for homemade creep pens—seves 
time and labor costs! Designed for pigs ONLY 
—low canopy keeps sows away from feed 
troughs. The most efficient creep feeding 
method yet devised. No. 4CF—Body of 20 ga. 
rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. Weatherproof, 
sanitary, easy to fill. 8 bu. cap. Accommo- 
dates 75 pigs. Length 4'; Ht. 35'2"'; Width 
53"'. Shipped KD (175 Ibs.). 


NEW! BROWER 
Junior Creep Feeder 


| @ For the individucl for- 
2 rowing pen — gets pigs 
on potency rations 


© Tokes care of litter of 
10 pigs. 
4 Holds 16 Ibs. creep starter. 
@ Can be used as grit box for poultry. 
No. |ICF — Mede of rust-resisting Armco Zinc- 
grip. Designed to prevent feed waste. Width 
depth 61/2" height 14%"". trough 
2". Shipped set-up. Weight 6 Ibs. 


Write for details and low dealer prices. 


| BROWER MFG. CO., 515 3rd, Quincy 
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Feeding Studies for the Evaluation 
Of Animal By-Products 


By DR. E. R. BARRICK 


North Carolina State College Thiamine 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Up to this time, 
most of the reported research with 
animal fat in feeds has been done 
with poultry. In the accompanying 
article, Dr. E. R. Barrick, animal in- 
dustry department, North Carolina 
State College, reports on research 
with feeding animal fat in swine and 
cattle rations. This article is the text 
of a talk he gave at the recent con- 
vention of the National Renderers 
Assn. in Chicago. 


v 


With the growing need for in- 
creased efficiency in the production 
of meat, continuous research on 
means of best utilizing available feed 
ingredients is desirable. The rapid ac- 
ceptance of low cost animal fat as an 
ingredient in animal feeds after suffi- 
cient research was conducted to show 
its value, is a good example of the 
use of an available ingredient to 
make more efficient rations. At the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exper‘- 
ment Station we became interested 
in feeding studies with animal fat in 
1950 and initiated swine feeding trials 
with beef fat accumulated and rend- 
ered in -our own meats laboratory. 
Since that time the North Carolina 
Renderers Assn. has provided the fat 
for this feeding work. 

Our work with swine has shown 
that the pig has the ability to make 
efficient use of animal fat added to 
the diet. The use of 10% fat in ra- 
tions for growing-fattening swine has 
reduced the feed required per 100 Ib. 
of gain by an average of 60 lb. or 
approximately 17%. Although this is 
more fat then would normally be 
added to the feed, it does demon- 
strate the pigs’ ability to utilize fat. 
Carcass studies have shown that car- 
casses of fat fed animals have not 
been appreciably fatter than those of 
the control animals which were fed 
diets without added fat except in 
those instances where the added fat 
resulted in a marked increase in rate 
of gain. 

Recent studies have shown that 
swine will also perform well on diets 
very high in fat (41% animal fat) 


For Greater Tonnage 
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for Quality Results 


at Low Cost 
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rT Write for Complete Details 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


if adequate protein, minerals and vi- Pantothenic 

tamins are provided. idoxi 

Performance of Pigs Fed a Diet Containing 
41% Animal Fat 


Control Diet Diet with 
Cornand 41% Added 
Supplement Animal Fat 


32 32 UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS 
138 
Pood per gaim 1... 2:60 iss WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 

FOR INFORMATION 


Feeding trials with cattle at the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 


of 9% animal ft wo a fatten. || MILBREW CO. 


ing ration has reduced the pounds of || 3,56 WN. Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. Tel. EDgewood 2-3114 


(Continued on page 69) 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new “in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


U. PATENT NO. 2.544.608 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 

— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 lbs. of carrier 

makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 Ibs. of 

pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 

makes a Liponized best-seller. 

Premium prices are being offered by 

alert processors who recognize 

the quality features of Liponettes. 

We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
- with their feed dealers. Are you fully 

acquainted with the Lipamone story? 

We'll be glad to give you complete 

information and to answer your questions. 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone:a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 
Liponizing : the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette “: a broiler which 
has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower 

and processor and profit for the 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 
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NEW 
activated 1 fe 


SUPERTRATE 


UNidentified FACtors concentrate 


lets you pack 


MORE 


GROWTH 


MORE 


PRODUCTION 


MORE 


REPRODUCTION 


MORE 
VITAMINS 
into your formula feeds 


it's by Qinlurgo ... naturally 


The AMBURGO Company, Inc. 
1315 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


TRIG CL 
OR 


SY FINE-QUALITY CANE 


BAYOU 


COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
PHONE RAymond 0618 


NOW...Your Feed Business 
“Has Unlimited Territory! 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 


2101 S. Ilinois St., Streator, Illinois 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


Illinois Reports on 


| Study of Pregnancy 
| Disease in Ewes 


URBANA, ILL. 


of Veterinary Medicine support the 
theory that pregnancy disease in | 
ewes is a result of poor nutrition | 
and can be prevented by proper 


feeding 
Dr. Reber produced pregnancy dis- 


ease in ewes by greatly reducing 
their feed intake, resulting in low 
levels of sugar in their blood (hypo- 
glycemia). When a ewe’s system at- | 


tempts to convert proteins and fats 
into energy in order to meet de- 
mands that are not being supplied 
by sufficient food intake, a reaction 
produces ketone bodies in the blood 
(ketonemia). 

A key to the process is oxalacetic 
acid. When I~. Reber fed a derivative 
of this compound to ewes, the blood 
sugar levels increased, and ketonemia 
decreased and the animals started to 
recover 

Feeding grain as a source of carbo- 
hydrate that can be converted easily 
into blood would prevent the 
start of pregnancy disease. Dr. Reber 
says that pregnancy increases a 
ewe’s need for carbohydrates. 

Dr. Reber said experiments of this 


sugar 


nature have proved that persistent 
losses from the disease can be pre- 
vented almost completely by these 


measures: 

1. Proper feeding with a clover or 
alfalfa hay and especially a grain 
ration, such as equal parts of corn 
and oats fed at the rate of % to 
% Ib. per day per ewe during the 
last four to six weeks of pregnancy 


2. Moderate exercise daily. 
3. Supplementing the grain ra- 
tion with a small amount of mo- 


asses, which helps to stimulate the 
ewe’s appetite. 

About 75% 
with pregnancy disease 
ing two or more lambs 
are weakness 
head teeth grinding 
finally collapse and death 
about a week 

Treatment may be effective if 
started as soon as symptoms appear 


are Carry- 
Symptoms 
dullness, 


and 


shaking, 


but 90% of the ewes that develop 
symptoms do not recover if treat 
ment is delayed or ignored. 


Kasco Dog Food Sales 


Supervisors Named 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Two advance- 
ments in the sales department for 
Kasco Dog Food have been an- 
nounced by Edwin M. Knapp, vice 


president in charge of dog food sales 
for Kasco Mills. 


Jack E. Dux, Baltimore, Md., for- 


merly a sales representative, has been | 
appointed sales supervisor for Kasco | 


sales district three. He will assist 
H. Stuart Johnston, Malvern, Pa., dis- 
trict sales manager, in directing 
Kasco Dog Food sales. 

Wylie T. Perry, Dallas, Texas, for- 
merly a sales representative, has been 
appointed sales supervisor for Kasco 
sales district eight. He will assist 
W. W. Davidson; Tyler, Texas, dis- 
trict sales manager. 

PLANT DAMAGED 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — Fire 
of undetermined origin almost de- 
molished the blending room of the 
Clay Center Dehydrating Co. here, 
with loss estimated at $2,000. H. H. 
Eikerman, owner, said the room was 
almost empty except for equipment. 
He credited firemen’s quick work with 
saving the remainder of the plant. 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 

Fertified Cod Liver Oils) 
DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER Of USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & FEEDING 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS alse 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD O11 COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave., Brootlya 5,.N. ¥. 


-The results of an | 
experiment by Dr. Elwood F. Reber | 
at the University of Illinois College | 


| Write for details 


of the ewes affected | 


staggering, | 


within | 


| Steamed Rolled Oats 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR PRICES 


Charles Firman 


Arno Hangas 


JOIN WIRTHMORE—Arno Hangas, 
since 1942 general manager of United 
Cooperative Farmers, Inc., at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has joined Wirthmore 
Feeds, Malden, Mass. A graduate of 


the University of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Hangas has done special agricul- 
tural research work there and at 


Cornell University. He is now mak- 
ing a three-month survey of opera- 
tions in the Wirthmore production 
department. Another addition to the 
organization is Charles Firman, for- 
mer assistant general manager at 
United Cooperative Farmers. A grad- 
uate of St. Anselms College in Man- 
chester, N.H., Mr. Firman will work 
with Earl W. Stevens in all phases 
of bulk feed operations. 


for dealers 


The Polka Dot Folks’ 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
Victor 2-4384 TWX-KC 20 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 


WORLDWIDE 
RE 
Seay RESOURCES 


FEED 
INGREDIENT 


JUST A PHOWE’S THROW AWAY 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
1400 South Penn Squace, Philedéiphin 2, Po., U.S.A. 


Telephone: LOcust 4.5600 
Gable Address: “‘Woadward” Teletype: PH 109 


New Orleans Board of 
Trade Posts Record in 


Grain for Export 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—A record 
quantity of grain for export was in- 
spected by the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, Ltd., during 1955. The old 
record of 80,500,000 bu., established 
in 1953, was topped by the 85 mil- 
lion bushels inspected in 1955. 

Another milestone passed by the 
New Orleans Board of Trade during 
the year of its 75th anniversary was 
the inspection of the billionth bushel 
of grain processed through the public 


| grain elevator. 


In a review of the year’s accom- 
plishments, Ben C. Pitts, board pres- 
ident, said that the organization en- 
dorsed a measure to provide for a 
24-hour quarantine inspection service 
for ships coming into the port. Other 
measures which the board came out 
in favor of, according to Mr. Pitts, 
included the establishment of the 
Calumet-Sag project to provide an 
adequate waterway connection be- 
tween the Mississippi River inland 
waterway system and Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Pitts also said that the New 
Orleans Board of Trade contributed 
$10,000 to the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion for International Education to 
help bring Latin. American students 
to the U.S., on the premise that the 
continued growth and prosperity of 
the port depends heavily on foreign 
commerce with Latin America. 


Flexible Package Co. 


Merges with Bemis 


ST. LOUIS—Flexible Package Co., 
Chicago, has merged with its parent 
company, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., it. has 
been announced by H. C. Davis, a 
Bemis director of operations. A. D. 
Hoeppner continues as manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Flexible 
Package Plant, as this unit is now 
known. 

This operation will be moved to 
Terre Haute, Ind., as soon as a new 
building now under construction there 
is completed. Most of the Bemis poly- 
ethylene bag manufacturing eventu- 
ally will be consolidated there. 


| 
| @ EXPORTERS fe 
| 
) with IDE 
| 
Factor 
ve., Des Moines, lowa 
re | A Division of the Blatchford Calf Meal Co 
| 
A id 
| 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1.MINN. 
FORDS | ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 
coe 
eee 
time-saving, money-saving features. eee | 
ims} MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 4 
| 
wre JE E E | 
| 
“4 Jobbers 
VITAMINIZED ond and Warehouses 
MINERALIZED CONCEN. From Coast to Coast 
TRATES since 1922. 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


‘Rabbit Drive Held in 
Oklahoma Panhandle 


LIBERAL, KANSAS—An estimat- 
ed 2,000 jack rabbits will nibble no 
more wheat nor eat grain off sor- 
ghum bundles in the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, 15 miles southwest of here. 
The rabbits met their demise in a 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid 

BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vitamin D that. will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog foud deodorant. 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH, 


Over 51 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 


Established 1904 
EDWARD E. SMITH AND CO. 


402 Glenn Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone—WaAlnut 8417 TWX—AT-30 


for 
Vitamin 
Oils 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bldg. 
WAbash 2-7322 Chicago 4, m1} 


| 
| 
| 


TWX 623 


AND DIVISION 
PHONE 30281 


drive reminiscent of those held in 
this area in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. 

A large crowd turned out recent- 
ly to flush the rabbits out of four 
sections, a total of 2,560 acres. Driv- 
ers lined up on the north sides of 
the sections and herded the rabbits 
south into a fence approximately 
2,000 ft. long. 

The drive was the outgrowth of 
complaints that rabbits are eating 
the grain off sorghum bundles and 
creating a wind erosion hazard by 
nibbling wheat off level with the 
ground. 

Guns were not permitted. Rabbits 
were clubbed to death once they were 
herded against the fence. 

The most recent drive was small 
compared with those held 20 to 25 
years ago in this area. Herds in ex- 
cess of 10,000 rabbits were killed 
then. It is believed the last rabbit 
drive here was held in 1935. 


Monsanto to Build 
Headquarters Building, 
Research Laboratory 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. plans to construct a group of 
general headquarters buildings in a 
campus-like setting on a tract of 
land owned by the company at Lind- 
bergh and Olive Streets in St. Louis 
County, it was announced recently, 

Construction will start as soon as 
possible, It is anticipated that facili- 
ties will be ready for occupancy by 
late 1957. Plans call for three almost 
identical office buildings, an executive 
building, and a utility building. The 
three principal office buildings will 
each contain three floors. Approxi- 
mately 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
will be provided. 

The buildings will be grouped to 
make the most effective use of the 
rolling terrain on the 252-acre tract. 
Landscaping and planting, utiliza- 
tion of existing wooded areas, and 
attractively planned roads and walks 
will be included in the project. No 
manufacturing facilities are ever con- 
templated at the site. 

Construction will be started at the 
same time on a laboratory building 
at the Creve Coeur location for the 
research department of the com- 
pany’s Inorganic Chemicals Division. 

Monsanto now operates two large 
manufacturing plants in the city of 
St. Louis, one at 1700 South Second 
St. and one at 8201 Idaho Ave., which 
covers more than 18 city blocks, in- 
cluding parking areas. 


Ohio Elevator Short 
Course Scheduled 


COLUMBUS—Feb. 27-March 2 has 
been set as the period for the annual 
elevator management -farm supply 
merchandising short course sponsored 
by the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., the Ohio Equity Exchange Co., 
the Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply 
Assn. and the Ohio Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn. 


The course, limited to 25 students, 
will be given at Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Student Union Bldg. 


Included in the course will be such 
subjects as facilities for grain han- 
dling at country points, insurance, 
the importance of records, operating 
a country elevator, field trips, mer- 
chandising farm supplies, contracts, 
traffic, office organization, futures and 
the cash market, marketing grain 
fre m farm to kitchen, grain and 
the economy and certificates. Appli- 
cations may be sent to John W. 
Sharp, 210 Townsend Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, ~ Ohio, be- 
Feb. 1. 


» 


NAL SERVICE AT NO EXTRA 


WALSH GRAIN CO. 
EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS « 


y 
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INCLUDE 


Profitable 
Custom or 
Commercial 

Grinding 


"AJACS"—Quick 
Screen Change 


Jacobson “Mast- 
er” type of in- 
stant remote 
screen change 
controlled by 
simple push - pull 
movement of 
control rods. 


"MASTER" 


Write for Bulletins and the name of your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S.E. Dept. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT €0., INC. 


Ks ar MOLASSES IN THE UNI 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF 
es + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


1429 WALNUT 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURES — 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 


© The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 


e Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 

40 parts per million!) 

e A pure, economical source of a derived 

from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus 

Blends well ...completely stable... 
without caking 

e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 

For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 

call or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


stores 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Distributed in Washing Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


96 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Portland 4, Ore. 
MAin 0 CApitol 2-1913 


737 
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Many Feed Manufacturers Now Using 50% Meal 
As Only Source of Soy Protein 


Manager, Soybean Oil Meal Department 


Is it feasible to manufacture a 
complete line of livestock and poultry 
feeds with 50% soybean oil meal as 
the only source of soy protein? 

Surprisingly, quite a number of 
feed manufacturers will answer yes 
to that question—because they’re al- 
ready doing it. 

Until two or three years ago 50% 
meal was used only as an ingredient 
in high energy broiler and turkey 


By John P. Broshard 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


feeds. It seemed probable then that 
any growth in its volume would have 
come through its use in these two 
types of feeds. 

Since then a lot has happened to 
change the picture. Now high-energy 
creep feeds for pigs are being made 
with 50% soybean meal. Many manu- 
facturers are using it in calf feeds. 
During the past year or more it has 
been used in considerable volume as 
an ingredient in high-energy laying 


mashes. 

All of these developments have 
been factors in creating a demand 
that the processors can’t always 
meet. 

But most intriguing of all is a 
more recent development which finds 
a number of feed manufacturers us- 
ing 50% soybean oil meal as their 
exclusive source of soy protein in 
their entire line of feeds. This in- 
cludes dairy and beef cattle feeds too. 


ADM DOUBLES ITS OUTPUT OF 50% SOY- 
BEAN OIL MEAL...NEW FACILITIES NOW 
OPERATING AT MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


With the opening of new processing 
facilities at Mankato, Minnesota, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland’s capacity for manufac- 
turing Archer 50 Soy is now more than 
double its former volume. 


Located in southern Minnesota—with 
good western rail connections—the Man- 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
700 INVESTORS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me a copy of your new Archer 50 Soy 


| 


manufacturers. 


PRODUCTION... 


kato facilities offer unusually fast service 
and favorable shipping to western feed 


Nearly seven years ago ADM gave the 


nation’s feed manufacturers their first 
50% de-hulled soybean oil meal, from its 
Decatur plant. Now ADM is the first to 
make it available in the West from a more 


advantageously-situated shipping point. 


lew 24-page booklet describes Archer 50 Soy, its uses, 
and' the profit-making advantages it offers to feed manu- 
facturers. Mail the coupon for your free copy. 


ZONE_. STATE 


CITY. 


farcher- 

1Paniels- 
|}Miidiand 
apse company 


Call or write for detailed information 
on prices and shipping. 


i Other ADM feed ingredients: 

44% Soybecn Oil Meal, 44% Soybeon Pellets, 44% 

Soybean Flakes, 44% Pea-Size Soybean Meal; Linseed 
Oi Meal, Pellets and Grits; Flax Screenings Oil Feed; Feed 


Dehydrated Alfalfa; Wheat Germ Meal. 


Have they been able to keep costs 
in line? Obviously they have, or most 
of them would have abandoned the 
idea sometime ago. Actually most of 
them have found that the higher cost 
of a 50% meal is offset by the fact 
that they can use a higher propor- 
tion of local low-cost mill feeds in 


formulas in 
which a_ high - 


soybean oil meal 
on a protein unit 
basis is the same 
or possibly less 
than 44% soy- 
bean oil meal. To 
which you may 
reply: “If it does 
no more than keep costs in line, why 
bother with it at all?” 


In answering that, we first must 
assume that you are now manufac- 
turing one or more high-energy feeds 
—or that you plan to get into high- 
energy rations at some future time. 
We'll assume, too, that you recognize 
the definite advantages 50% meal of- 
fers over 44% meal as an ingredient 
for these feeds. Perhaps you would 
like to use 50% meal in your high- 
energy feeds and continue with 44% 
meal for conventional mixtures—but 
are prevented from doing so by a 
warehousing problem. 


Like many other manufacturers, 
you probably feel you haven’t the 
storage space for two different kinds 
of soybean oil meal. 


Several feed manufacturers solved 
that problem easily. They now use 
50% meal exclusively. They have a 
superior ingredient for their high- 
energy feeds, and they enjoy the 
extra advantage of needing less stor- 
age space for their soybean meal. 
This is because 50% meal has about 
7%% greater density than 44% meal. 
Seven tons of Archer 50 Soy, for 


energy rating is 


no object. Then 
as 


too, the cost of 
John P. Broshard 


| example, provide as many calories of 


productive energy as eight tons of 
44% meal. And 88 tons of Archer 50 
Soy will provide as much protein as 
100 tons of 44%. Each of these fac- 
tors contributes to simpler warehous- 
ing. 

At Archer-Daniels-Midland, we are 
convinced that the manufacture of 
50% soybean oil meal is entering 
upon a period of rapid expansion and 
growth ... that the demands for 
this superior product are only begin- 
ning to be felt. 

This is one of the two major reasons 
why ADM recently installed new 
processing equipment at the Mankato 
plant to more than double our pro- 
ductive capacity. The second reason, 
of course, is that our Mankato loca- 
tion (southern Minnesota) provides 
western feed manufacturers with 
faster service and more favorable 
shipping than had been available pre- 
viously. 

The Mankato addition is modern in 
every respect. As in the past, our 
Archer 50 Soy will continue to set 
the same high standard of quality. 
This is because of our controlled- 
processing, supported by feeding 
tests, which enables us to produce a 
meal that not only provides protein 
of the highest quality but maintains 
it shipment after shipment. 


From its beginning seven years 
ago there was never a doubt that 
Archer 50 Soy is markedly superior 
to 44% meal. Today, with improved 
processing facilities at our Decatur 
plant and with brand-new modern 
equipment at Mankato, you can be 
sure that Archer 50 Soy is the best 
it has ever been. 


If you want more information on 
how Archer 50 Soy can fit into your 
future, write to us at Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company, Investors Build- 
ing, Minneapolis—or clip the coupon 
in the advertisement on this same 
page. 
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FEEDIN borers. an announcement by George W. 
diana corn yie ers, vice president in charge of t 

s G STUDIES A survey conducted by Mr. Wilson | division. 
t (Continued from page 65) and the other Purdue entomologists Mr. Fuller has been associated with 
e revealed that only moderate to light | International nearly 30 years and 
f feed required per pound of gain by | scraps as a source of protein in swine | infestations of the first brood oc- | since March, 1953, has been assistant 
t approximately 10%. rations. curred in 1955. However, conditions | to the vice president in charge of the 
t Meat scraps and tankage are ani- Much emphasis is being placed at | favored a high survival of the second | Phosphate Minerals Division. Pre- 
¥ mal by-product feeds which have long | present on the use of high energy | brood which caused most of the dam- | viously he was manager of the cor- 
- been recognized for their value in | rations and protein energy relation- | #8¢. poration’s Florida Phosphate Depart- 
2 supplementing farm grown feeds. Al- | ships in rations for young, growing _ ment. 
‘ though discoveries in recent years | animals. Protein quality becomes Co ul N In 1951 Mr. Fuller received an hon- 
" have made it possible to formulate | more critical in high energy type nsultant amed orary degree as doctor of laws from 
efficient diets for swine and poultry | rations. We have a swine feeding ex- CHICAGO—R. B. Fuller of Mul- | Florida Southern College for his con- 
f from all-vegetable sources of protein, | periment in progress in which a mix- | berry, Fla., has been appointed spe- | tributions to the growth of the phos- 
] continued research is revealing means | ture of meat scraps and soybean oil | Cial consultant to the Phosphate Min- | phate industry in Florida and for his 
t of making the most efficient use of | meal is being compared with soybean | erals Division of International Min- | participation and leadership in civic, 
" meat scraps and tankage in ration | oil meal as a protein supplement in | erals & Chemical Corp., according to | educational and charitable affairs. 
. formulation. These materials are | diets of three different energy levels . 
valued for the trace nutrients which | with three ratios of protein to energy 
_ they contain in addition to their pro- | at each level. (CADMIUM OXIDE) 
y tein, calcium and phosphorus content. —_ 

Meat scraps have been known for o 
: some time to be somewhat deficient Corn Borer Losses ae P | Wo r m e r 

in the essential amino acid trypto- Heavy in Indiana 
phan and more recently tryptophan LAFA IND 
t has been shown to be the principal os YETTE, .— Corn borers M xX 
x limiting amino acid in corn and meat used an estimated loss of $10,303,- 
: ; 200 to the 1955 Indiana corn crop 

S scrap rations for swine. Studies have M. . 
‘ chown that ene Wilson, Purdue University | AVAILABLE TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
7 biotic supplementation will increase | ©*tomologist has reported. PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC., UNDER PATENT NO. 2,696,455 
? the performance of swine fed a ra- | _ He based this figure on a two per- 
tion of corn and meat scraps; how- a r Ch C BOX 108 
‘ ever, tryptophan has given a response . 
t in addition to that obtained by B | ™&ted that 9,540,000 bu. of corn were m CMICGIS LO. marion, ino. 
| vitamins and antibiotics. 


We have conducted a preliminary 
feeding trial with two different 
sources of soybean oil meal and two 
different sources of tankage as sup- 
plemental protein to corn for growing- 
fattening swine. The results showed 
that there was considerable variation 
in the performance of the animals 
fed the different sources of protein, 
although the performance was not 
poor on any of the diets. The soybean 
oil meais gave slightly better per- 
formance, but a combination of equal 
parts of the two tankages and two 
soybean oil meals resulted in per- 
formance that was equal to the best 
individual source of protein. 

Recent work has emphasized the 
importance of amino acid balance in 
protein utilization. Excellent perform- 
ance can be obtained with swine fed 
purified type diets containing much 
lower levels of protein than are satis- 
factory when natural feeds are fed. 
Amino acid balance is considered to 
be an important factor affecting the 
performance on natural feeds. Work 
has been reported which indicates 
that the lysine requirements of swine 
vary with the protein content of the 
diet. 

Because of the variation in cost of 
ingredients, it is at this time not 
necessarily the most economical to 
provide the best known balance of 
amino acids for a given kind of ani- 
mal. The preparation of a diet from 
economical sources of ingredients 
may prove more profitable, even 
though the balance of amino acids is 
not perfect. With the exception of 
methionine, the critical amino acids 
are not available at a price which 
will permit their use for supplement- 
ing natural feeds. The availability of 
tryptophan at a favorable price would 
strengthen the position of meat 


HERE’S ONE MIXER 
FOR ALL YOUR 


MIXING REQUIREMENTS 


MIX WITH A 


MIXES BOTH DRY 
AND MOLASSES FEED 


Marion Molasses Equipment, easily in- 
stalled with your Marion Mixer, is of 
the simplest, most efficient design for 
thoroughly impregnating dry materials 
requiring any percentage of molasses. 
Outstanding design features of the 
Marion Molasses equipment are: The 
spray manifold that runs the entire 
length of the mixing cylinder for com- 
plete saturation, the rugged “gear with- 
in a gear’ rotary pump that handles 
liquids of the highest viscosity, and the 
molasses meter that registers 

the amount required for the formula— 
(NO MORE ... NO LESS!) then keeps 
ce cumulative record fer you, if desired, 
of or oil used by 
the “day, week, month or year. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
IN MOLASSES MIXING— 
MIX WITH A MARION MIXER 


CONSTANT UNIFORMITY 


BAG AFTER BAG 


Proved to be one of the highest efficiency mixers in the industry, 
through the most exhaustive laboratory tests, the Marion Mixer 
is still one of the lowest priced mixers on the market today. 
The exclusive Marion Mixing and Blending Action is the key to 


its efficiency becouse through its design, even the barest trace 


materials can be thoroughly and completely blended while 


NO DOUBT...NO GUESSING! 
FOR FEED UNIFORMITY 


adding the ingredient of “Doubt” to your mix- 


simultaneously being cross-blended constantly in the mix for ing ... day after day. Instead, start adding to your mixing 
assured formula uniformity. Marion Mixers are designed for profits with a Marion Mixer and Marion Molasses Equipment 
even the most rugged feed mixing operations and are available for a 4 — mixed product that is absolutely uniformly 
in various sizes suitable for any mixing requirement. mixed . ch after batch. 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 887 lith St. Marion, lows 

Please send us prices and information on: 
MARION MIXER —Dry [7] or Molasses [7] 
[]¥2 ton ton ton []2 ton 


a dependable 
supplier of... 
FEEDS 


PROTEI 1s YOURS TODAY! MARION FINISHER: 


Feed Department © Chicago 9, lil. 


—- 
: 
i 
W AvValiabie 
ea A complete descriptive catalog 
of the Marion Mixer and acces- 
><. 
sory line. 
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Classified advertisements accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man by old established mill, for either 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia or Virginia territories. Ad No. 1383, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


REPRESENTATIVES — NEW ENGLAND, 
states touching Great Lakes and Atlantic 
Seaboard, selling bulk dehydrated alfalfa 
products. Ad No. 1361, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED — MANUFACTURER'S REPRE- 
sentative calling on grain elevators to 
handle Steinlite Moisture Tester in In- 
diana. Seedburo Equipment Co., 618 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN TO 
represent large eastern feed manufacturer 
in the state of Virginia. Reply to con- 
tain full particulars of past experience. 


Ad No, 1346, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 
EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 


with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


DOG FOOD PROMOTER AND 
merchandiser to develop dog 
food business for growing feed 
company. State qualifications and 
experience. Ad No. 1359, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


FEED SALESMAN 


Wanted for Midwest area. Free insur- 
ance, hospitalization, retirement. High 
base salary, bonus, expenses paid. If 
you are experienced in the feed busi- 
ness, this is the lifetime opportunity 
you are looking for. Our company is 
nationally known. Age 30 to 50. Reply 
giving age, marital status, and ex- 
perience in feed sales or in allied in- 
dustry. All replies will be handled in 
strict confidence. Ad No. 1343, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Needs Agricultural Background 


The man we are looking for is young 
(25 to 35), enthusiastic and con- 
genial. He should have a working 
knowledge of feed advertising— 
experience in animal health sales 
and/or advertising will be beneficial. 
He will work as a member of a 
young and aggressive sales and ad- 
vertising team for a company well 
known in the animal health and feed 
medication field. The man he wiil re- 
place has been advanced under the 
company's executive training pro- 
grom. 

If you are interested in this op- 
portunity and want to work, under 
pleasant conditions, for a company 
with a real growth potential, write— 
giving full details in your first let- 
ter—to: 

Advertising Department 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


HELP WANTED 
v 


HELP WANTED 


v 


FOR FEED 


have 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT 
mill in N England, Must experi- 
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oppor- 
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FEED SALESMEN 


This is an excellent opportunity. 
We are an established Midwest 
Company, expanding our Formula 
Feed Sales, and are in need of 
additional experienced feed sales- 
men to work in our Kansas terri- 
tories. Salary and commission ar- 
rangement offers attractive earn- 
ings opportunity, plus sound em- 
ployee relations program. 


Reply giving full information regarding 
education, training and personal hist 
to Ad No. 1377, Feedstuffs, Box $7, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST 


We need man with 8.S. or M.S. degree In 
Animal Nutrition and a few years’ com- 
mercial feed experience. Will do feed for- 
mulation and give technical service to our 
meal customers. 

Should be interested in research and have 
sales personality. Would be located in De- 
catur, Ilinois. Excellent promotional possi- 
bilities, good pay and liberal employee 
benefits. 

Please send complete resume to Personnel 
Department. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 


Decatur, Illinois 


Experienced Feed 
Nutritionist 


A well known, nationally advertised 
feed manufacturer, AAA-1 rating, 
requires the services of a well quali- 
fied feed nutritionist who has had 
substantial experience in feed for- 
mulation, registrations, new product 
development and a knowledge of the 
laws governing feed contro! in va- 
rious states. 

This is a very lucrative position, plus 
a top notch pension-insurance pro- 
gram. Forward qualifications, expe- 
rience and recent photograph. In- 
formation will be held in absolute 
confidence. Write Ad No. 1381, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 


PERMANENT JOB 
IN FEED FIELD 


Good salesmen stay with us for life and make big money. Our nationally 
known feed specialty is sold to distributors, dealers and large feeders. 
If you enjoy hard work, good health and reputation, and are successful in 
your present job but seek a better opportunity, writing us may be the most 
important step in your career. You must have at least 4 years’ experience and 
a definite following in your territory, and have earned over $6,000 per year 
net. $6,000 per year starting draw plus expenses. Expansion presents opening 
in Middle West location. Ad No. 1385, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 


AVAILABLE TO AN AGGRESSIVE, IN- 
telligent individual experienced in the 
sale of poultry equipment and veterinary 
drugs to dealer organizations—an estab- 


ritory in New Jersey and New 
ate. Expenses and transportation 


| for. Salary and -commissions— 
| state qualifications. Ad No. 1389, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


HELP WANTED—HATCHERY FLOCK S8U- 
pervisor. Must know culling, testing, poul- 
try diseases and be a good record keeper. 


| Year round work. State age, experience 
| and salary expected, Must be able to fur- 
| nish good references. Work can be started 
immediately. B. N. Myrick, Myrick’s 
Morris Hatchery, Morris, Il. 

| FEED SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

National feed manufacturer has 


opening for Feed Sales Supervisor. 
Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Age: 30-45. Must have work- 
‘ing knowledge of nutrition, capable 
of supervising feed dealers 


sales organization. Territory: Por- 
tion of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Kansas. Send full particulars and 


recent photo to Ad No. 1379, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Min- 
nesota. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — TYLER-NIAGARA DOUBLE 
leck screen. 3'x6’ motor drive type, T-300, 
Serial No. 9755. Used one year. Regal 
Packer By-Products Co., Lynn Center, Il. 


15-INCH JAY BEE HAMMER MILL; TRI- 


umph corn sheller with cob blower. Both 
excellent condition. Make offer. Barl 
Schroeder, Knoxville, lowa. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No, 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
ters or any other equipment, write J. HB. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour mills. If 
it’s new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FEED MIXER, 


BROW ER 700-LB. OA- 


pacity. First class condition. Général Blec- 
tric 2 H.P., %3-phase motor. Dairyland 
Milk Corporation, 820 Hampden Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn 


FOR SALE—NO. 36 VIBROX BAG PACK- 


er equipped with a one H.P. totally en- 
closed ball bearing motor.for 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 220/440-volt alternating current, 
complete with double “V” belt drive and 
guard. Small round cradle throw— 
440 R.P.M., $200. Sherwood Feed Mills, 


In 500 President St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MODEL 81 ROTEX SCREEN- 


er, single deck, standard dust tight, 60”x 
120 urface, complete with 3 H.P., 1,800 
R.P.M,, 220/440, totally enclosed motor 
and four extra screen frames. Used very 
little. Price $2,250, Rossville, Kansas. Call 
or write Kaw Dehydrating Co., Box 1098, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 


ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—ONE TON SIDNEY MIXER; 
one ton Kelly Duplex Mixer; one ton 
Burton Horizontal Mixer; one No. 100 
Triumph Sheller; one 15” Jacobson Mill. 
All equipment was in operation when 
larger capacity equipment installed. It is 
priced to move. Fishbaugh and Devoe, 
Greenwich, Ohio. 

USED ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BELTING 
and bolts; used electric motors; rebuilt 


and guaranteed No. 4 American reducers; 
Reeves speed changers; rebuilt and fuar- 
anteed Tag Testers; No, 15 Prater Ham- 
mermill; 18” S-W double runner attrition 
mill, two 15 H.P. direct connected, 220- 
volt; 16 ft. double chain drag; 6” dia. 
used screw conveyor; 600 Nu-Hy buckets 
12x4, new. Ad No. 1314, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — BICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 


Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
COMPETENT AND SUCCESSFUL GENER- 
al manager and/or director of sales and 
service, now with one of the country’s 
leading firms, seeks new connection, pref- 
erably in Midwest. Ad No. 1360, Feed- 
stuffs, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


INTERESTED {N CHANGE — COLLEGE 
graduate, sixteen years’ experience sell- 
ing and developing territories for quality 
feed manufacturer. Have concentrated on 
opening and developing dealers. Believe 
in up to date merchandising and feeding 
practices. Ad No. 1390, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


I WANT TO INVEST IN LARGE VOLUME 


retail or wholesale feed business in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi or Florida. 
Must be moving several hundred tons a 


month. Ad No. 1317, Feedstuffs, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—TWO DRUM ALFALFA DE- 


hydrating plant located in good alfalfa 
producing and marketing area in Midwest. 
Plant is very :aodern with pelleting equip- 
ment and large amount of warehouse 
space, Picture and details will be sent 
on request. Ad No. 1388, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Contact 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 

v 
BABY CHICKS—AS HATOHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality Quantity - Service. Wholesale 


prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randallstown, Md. 


FROM ONE OF THE FEW U.S., NJ. OER- 
tifled pullorum and typhoid clean flocks. 
All breeders from hens that have passed 
U.8.R.O.P. requirements, These chicks will 
be sold at competitive utility chick prices 
this season. Do you want leghorns that 
can really lay? Try some. Agent wanted. 
Hodas Poultry Farm, Toms River, N. J. 


H. N. Johnson Named 


To New Purina Position 


ST. LOUIS—H. N. Johnson, for- 
merly manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co.’s mill at Iowa Falls, Iowa, has 
been transferred to the company’s 
general office in St. Louis as assis- 
tant general traffic manager. Mr. 
Johnson assumed his new duties 
Jan. 3. 

Mr. Johnson became associated 
with the Ralston Purina Co. at its 
Minneapolis plant in 1925. From 1927 
to 1942 he served as assistant traffic 
manager and traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis plant. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Johnson 
will be assistant to T. R. Atchison, 
the company’s general traffic man- 
ager. The general traffic department 
has the responsibility of supervising 
and coordinating the activities of the 
traffic departments in all 47 Purina 
branch plants located throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, and of coordinating 
all company activities in the traffic 
field. 


Lindsey-Robinson 


Holds Sales Meeting 


ROANOKE, VA.—‘“Design for De- 
velopment” was the theme of the an- 
nual sales and service conference 
held recently by Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., for its re- 
gional sales managers, district sales 
managers and farm service agents. 

Representatives from five states at- 
tended the four-day meeting. The 
conference was held to review the 
progress achieved in 1955 and to pre- 
sent the company’s plans for 1956. 
On the program were Dr. R. T. Park- 
hurst, director of nutrition and re- 
search; R. W. Dickson, farm service 
director; J. E. Gallaway, director of 
sales promotion; J. L. Ingles, sales 
manager, and C. G. Lindsey, Jr., 


president and general’ manager. 


CATTLEMEN'S PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 


(Continued from page ,11) 


calves born alive, only 0.19% were 
dwarfs. 

5. Ninety-four percent of the cat- 
tlemen reported using purebred bulls 
only; 40% reported that Production 
Tested bulls were not available to 
them; while 22.7% reported that they 
would not buy Production Tested 
bulls even if they were available. 

6. Nearly half (48.6%) of the cat- 
tlemen reported that they breed more 
than 80% of the heifers to calves as 
2-year-olds. 

7. Twenty two percent, or about 1 
in 5, of the heifers were retained as 
replacements; whereas 17.8% of the 
cows were culled. Since cattle num- 
bers were expanded in 1954, the year 
upon which these figures were based, 
it is probable that, on the average, 
about 20% of the heifers are retained 
each year and about the same per- 
centage of cows are culled. 

8. Old cows were culled or removed 
from the breeding herd at an average 
age of 9.6 years, and bulls at 63 
years. 

9. Eighty two percent of the cattle 
calved out on the pasture or range, 
without a shed or enclosure. 

10. Except for the identity of the 
sire and dam, and the birth date and 
weight, a higher percentage of com- 
mercial operators than of purebred 
breeders keep production test records. 
Management 

1. Only 21%, about 1 out of 5, of 
the cattlemen reported owning scales. 

2. Forty three percent of the cows 
were individually identified, and 36% 
of the calves were individually iden- 
tified before weaning. 

3. The three leading methods of 
marking or identification, by rank, 
were: hide brands, ear marks and ta- 
toos. 

4. Calves were castrated at an av- 
erage age of 2.5 months, dehorned 
at 5.2 months, and weaned at 7.3 
months of age. 

5. Most cattle were dehorned by 
means of saws and clippers. Dehorn- 
ing with chemicals and use of polled 
bulls almost tied for second and third 
positions. Because of the screwworm 
problem, the use of polled bulls was 
especially popular in the South. 

6. The vast majority of cattlemen 
used the knife for castrating. Because 
of the screwworm problem, the use 


| of the bloodless method (the Bur- 


dizzo) was relatively more popular in 
the South. 

7. Nine percent of the cattlemen 
reported that they spayed heifers, 
that they spayed an average of 67.5 
heifers each, and that they spayed 
at an average age of 8.9 months. 

8. Ninety six percent of the cattle- 
men did their own dehorning, where- 
as 4% had the veterinarian do the 
work for them; 95% did their own 
castrating, while 5% called on the 
veterinarian; and 80% did their own 
spaying, while 20% had the spay- 
ing done by a veterinarian. 
Marketing 

1. The leading sources of market 
news information, by rank, were: ra- 
dio, local newspapers, commission 
companies, federal market news serv- 
ice, and the Corn Belt Dailies (four 
livestock dailies in the Corn Belt). 

2. The vast majority of cattle— 
70.8% of the steers and 63.6% of the 
heifers—were marketed as calves and 
yearlings. Also, relatively more calves 
were marketed in the South than in 
the other areas. 

3. Most of the cattlemen marketed 
their feeder cattle through the fol- 
lowing three channels, by rank: local 
buyers, central markets and commu- 
nity auctions. 

4. Most fat cattle were marketed 
through the following four channels, 
by rank: direct to packers, central 
markets, local buyers, and commu- 
nity auctions. Four and one half per- 
cent of the cattlemen were responsi- 
ble for marketing one third of all fat 
cattle direct to packers; which shows 
that some very large operators sold 
direct to packers. 

Information and Research 


1. The sources of most beef cattle 
information, by rank, were: maga- 
zines, livestock associations, neigh- 
bors, county agents and own expe- 
riences. 

2. The most wanted types of beef 
cattle research, by rank, were: feed- 
ing and nutrition, pasturage and 


| range management, marketing, man- 


agement, breeding, diseases, para- 
sites, meats, dwarfism, and buildings 
and equipment. 

3. In the dissemination of research, 
66% felt that the results are getting 
out soon enough, 34% felt that they 


H. C. Davis 


A. L. Park 


TWO PROMOTED BY BEMIS—H. C. Davis, manager of paper specialty 
plants, Bemis Bro. Bag Co, has been appointed director of operations con- 
nected with certain of the company’s more recently developed products. He 
will be succeeded as manager of the paper specialty plants by A. L. Park, 
now assistant to Judson Bemis, director of central operations. Mr. Davis 
started with Bemis in 1942, working on the development of new products. 
The following year he was made manager of the new paper specialty plant 
in St. Louis, and in 1954 was made manager of paper specialty plants with 
responsibility for the operations at St. Louis, Albion, N.Y., and Crossett, Ark. 
Mr. Park joined Bemis in 1949 in the general personnel department, St. Louis, 
and in 1952 was made personnel manager at the company’s paper mill and 
multiwall bag factory at Peoria. His present position as assistant to the 
director of central operations dates from 1954. 


W. B. Young 


R. Hugh Uhimann 


KANSAS CITY OFFICERS—Elected to the number two and three spots of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade at the Jan. 3 election were W. B. Young, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and R. Hugh Uhimann, executive vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co. Mr. Young was elevated from second to first vice 
president and Mr. Uhlmann was elected second vice president. Kenneth 8. 


Hart was elected president. 


are not; 70% felt that research re- 
sults are getting out in a form that 
can be used, but 30% felt that they 
are not in usable form. 


Suggestions for Further Study 

Mr. Rogers confided that “in most 
respects, his study exceeded our 
fondest expectations. The percentage 
response was excellent, the quality of 
the answers was such as to radiate 
confidence, and the report herewith 
presented probably _represents the 
most complete and accurate picture 
ever assembled of the problems and 
practices of American cattlemen. 
However, like most research, this 
study has prompted new questions 
and opened up new leads which 
should be explored.” 

Mr. Rogers’ committee recommend- 
ed that an effort be made to obtain 
additional data—perhaps (1) from 
the regular Census of Agriculture, 
which is taken at five-fear intervals 
by the Bureau of the Census and (2) 
from the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Assn. Through such channels, the 
following points were suggested: 

1. That the survey be nationwide 
in scope; thus, in addition to the 
areas covered in this study, it would 
include the Corn Belt and the North 


East, in which areas the American | 
National Cattlemens Assn. had few | 


members. 


2. That it include enough numbers | 


of the leading beef breeds to provide 
more conclusive information relative 
(1) to breed adaptation to different 
areas, as shown by such criteria as 
percent calf crop born and weaned, 
and (2) to the incidence, by breeds, 
of dwarfism, cancer eye, prolapse of 
uterus, sunburned udder, etc. 

3. That a parallel diseases and 
parasites study, similar to the one by 
cattlemen reported on herein, 
be obtained from the nation’s vet- 
erinarians. 

Persons who desire to delve further 
into the survey should obtain a copy 


‘of Washington Agricultural Experi- 


ment Stations (Pullman, Wash.) Bul- 
letin No. 562, entitled “Problems and 
Practices of American Cattlemen.” 


Burlap Volume Higher 


NEW YORK—India supplied 85%, 
or 680 million yards of the 800 million 


yards of burlap and other jute fabrics | 
used in the US. in 1955, it is esti- | 


mated by the burlap council of the 
Indian Jute Mills Assn. 

Burlap, which is one of India’s 
major money-earning exports, found 
a big U.S. market. At current prices, 
the 1955 business represents a value 
of about $68 million. Burlap sales to 
the U.S. market in 1955 showed a 
gain of 5% over 1954 while Canada’s 
imports were up around 10%. . 


| 


Lamb Feeders Day 
To Be Held Jan. 17 


MORRIS, MINN. — University of 
Minnesota scientists have been test- 
ing various new substances in lamb 
fattening rations during the past 
year, and reports on the studies will 
be presented Jan. 17 at the annual 
Flock and Lamb Feeders Day at the 
university’s West Central School and 
Experiment Station at Morris. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
are the value of antibiotics in lamb 
fattening rations, chicken feathers 
as a possible protein source and hor- 
mones in feeding. 

The program also will include other 
discussions of farm flock production. 


Walnut Grove Products 
To Open New Plant 


ATLANTIC, IOWA — The Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Atlantic, an- 
nounced recently that its new feed 
plant at West Liberty, Iowa, will 
go into operation Feb. 1. 

The new plant is the second major 
plant added by the company since 
its “4x4” supplements were first in- 
troduced. The other plants are lo- 
cated in Atlantic. 

The plant will serve customers in 
eastern Iowa and Illinois. 


WHEN IN NEED 


of sun-cured alfalfa and lespedeza 
meal—all grades and grinds; ground 
ear corn; also ground corn cobs, call 


Miller Milling Service 
Bowling Green, Ky., Route 3 
Phone Woodburn, Ky., Jackson 9-3982 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu,sHr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service fe also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


Feed Associates Ine. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


eee 
106-108 N. Court St. Phones: 
Marysville, Ohio 31756-22776 


HAMMERMILLS 
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ROUTE YOUR 


Feedstuffs: 


@ Complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field facilitated by 
an interoffice teletype system. 


@ Market facts by special correspond- 
ents and staff members all over the U.S. 
including authoritative trade news inter- 
pretation from its Washington cor- 
respondent. 


© More than 400 individual market 
quotations on feeds in each issue. 


@ Outstanding features devoted to feed 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ business 
operations — animal nutrition — feed 
store operations — bookkeeping — new 
sales techniques—merchandising meth- 
ods — store displays — tested selling 
ideas. 


ef 


and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * 
CROPLIFE 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILLING PrRopuUCcTION 


You Route 
Your Salesmen 


Feedstuffs—the only weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer—gives its readers 
vital information about the products they use, buy and sell. 
In addition to its paid circulation—largest in the field— 
selective controlled trade coverage provides concentration 
in the territory you want to reach. Complementing the 
coverage regularly provided by paid subscriptions, addi- 
tional mailings are made on a weekly rotation schedule 
blanketing each of the four geographic divisions of the 
United States: Northeast, Southeast, Southwest and 
Northwest. 


You can route your advertising to reach one or more 
of these specific geographic distributions. This plan of 
selective controlled trade coverage is fully explained in 
an analysis of circulation showing the distribution in each 
classification of the feed industry, by states and geographic 
sections. A folder describing this coverage, “Occupational 
Breakdown According to Sectional Distribution,” is avail- 
able by writing to Feedstuffs. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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NEW FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 3) 


That would produce a total of 200 
bu. wheat for which he could obtain 
the certificate. 

The value of the certificate to the 
farmer would be the price support 
level for wheat in that crop year, 
less the cost of production for his 
area, plus some added incentive or 
“sweetener” fo encourage him to en- 
ter the program and not produce 
additional wheat. 


Complications 

‘This certificate arrangement pre- 
sents some complications that may 
develop into some ingenious devices 
within the grain merchandising 
trades. Speculation in certificate 
values is seen as an immediate con- 
comitant of the plan. 

It is understood that there would 
be no restrictions on the disposal of 
certificates by the wheat producer, 
except that if he took payment in 
kind, he would not be permitted to 
pass the payment back to the gov- 
ernment under a loan program de- 
livery. This poses some administra- 
tive problems but such as may be 
surmounted. 

On making payment in cash to the 
producer for his wheat, CCC would 
set-off against this disbursement 
eash it received from sales of its 
wheat stocks for export. This item 
is nothing less than an accounting 
offset but one which may have to 
be restored to CCC funds since the 
certificate redemptions would be a 
drain on CCC money. The CCC money 
level is now $12 billion, and the 
wheat share of that total is approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion now in CCC in- 
ventory. 


Conservation Reserve 

The second phase of the soil bank 
program has been named by the ad- 
ministration as the “conservation re- 
serve.” 

This permanent reserve taken from 
current crop acreage would amount 
to approximately 25 million acres— 
probably the fringe, marginal and 
hilly land which does not lend itself 
to field crop production under mod- 
ern farming techniques and which 
was brought into crop production 
through war-produced demand and 
the continued incentive of rigid high 
price supports. 

For many years, top USDA land 
use economists have advocated re- 
moval of at least 35 million acres 
of such land from field crop pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton and corn. 

The administration proposal notes 
that acreage controls on the basic 
crops have caused diversion of this 
fringe and marginal land into sec- 
ondary non-acreage-controlled crops 
such as the minor feed grains, which 
enlarged feed grain supplies and pro- 
moted abnormally large output of 
swine, cattle and poultry. 

Again on a voluntary basis, the 
President proposes that farmers con- 
tract to take out of field crop pro- 
duction 25 million acres and put them 
into forage, trees and water storage 
land, regardless of the crop now pro- 
duced. The message expressed the 
confidence that much of the 25-mil- 
lion-acre goal could be accomplished 
in 1956. 

To persuade farmers to accept this 
proposal, the administration asks 
that the government pay a fair share 
of costs of establishing the necessary 
conservation practices up to a per 
acre maximum to be fixed by re- 
gions. There would be a government 
agreement to maintain payments over 
a period of years necessary to estab- 
lish the new use of the land. 

To accomplish this necessary in- 
centive for farmers, the administra- 
tion requests Congress to make a 
start with an authorization of $350 
million for the first year and con- 
tinue the program at that level for 
a minimum of three years. 

On balance, the two aspects of the 
soil bank program appear to add to 


the existing $250 million ACP pro- 
gram, $350 million in new money for 
the “conservation reserve,” the long 
range aspects for conservation, plus 
the amount of money that will be 
given to farmers for their voluntary 
reductions in acreage allotment crops 
beyond acreage limitation. 


BENSON 


(Continued from page 1) 


that in view of these seed supply 
shortages, it would be necessary to 
go ahead with payments to farme.s 
in advance of seed availability to get 
the program rolling on schedule and 
the farmers could start their conser- 
vation activities when and if seed 
supplies became available. 


Not Certain Yet 


The USDA position on vital mat- 
ters and even on some broad issues 
was seen as vague after the Benson 
testimony. Repeatedly, under ques- 
tioning, the secretary was compelled 
to answer that the USDA had not 
worked out certain details of the 
programs but he would be pleased to 
submit full answers later. 

Major of such vital matters was 
the value to be assigned to the cer- 
tificates made available to farmers 
under the acreage reserve program, 
Secretary Benson said such certifi- 
cates would be geared to the price 
support level for the crop—meaning 
that in the case of wheat, for ex- 
ample, the value of the certificate 
would be the price support, less pro- 
duction costs, plus some additional 
incentive to encourage the producer 
to cooperate voluntarily in the plan. 

Leading senators such as the com- 
mittee chairman, Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana, expressed doubt that the 
voluntary plan would work. Sen. 
Ellender intimated he would prefer 
a mandatory plan to remove addi- 
tional acres over and above the acre- 
age allotment restrictions and to 
make direct payments to the pro- 
ducers. The Ellender suggestion, while 
on the surface seems to present a 
more direct method, slightly disguises 
an attempt to retain the rigid high 
price support principle for basic com- 
modities. 

On the subject of certificates, the 
secretary asserted that potentially $1 
billion of commodities would be avail- 
able for certificate payments from 
Commodity Credit Corp. for volun- 
tary removals of land from produc- 
tion over and above the allotted acre- 
age for the four crops of wheat, cot- 
ton, rice and corn. 

Previously congressional sources 
had indicated that probably not more 
than $200 million would come from 
certificate redemption or payments in 
kind to cooperating farmers under 
the acreage reserve part of the soil 
bank. These seemingly contradictory 
expressions reconcile, however. The 
secretary, in using the term billion 
dollars, was talking in CCC price 
support commitments whereas the 
cash value to farmers of certificates 
—or in kind—would probably have a 
net minimum value of $200 to $300 
million. 


Certificate Value 

The secretary declared that the 
certificate would have a minimum re- 
demption value to the farmers co- 
operating in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, fixed at the time the certificate 
was issued. However, he agreed that 
if the market price of the commodity 
for which the certificate was issued 
increased the value of the certifi- 
cate would also increase proportion- 
ately_to the same amount, since the 
certificate holder could always re- 
deem in kind and market the com- 
modity at the higher market value. 

Later it was learned in other USDA 
circles that it is now contemplated 
that the value of the certificate to 


the farmer in cash would be the price 
support level of the crop, less pro- 
duction costs plus something more 
than 25% of that net amount. 

It is also contemplated that the 
certificate value would be the same 
for all wheat producing areas, not- 
withstanding variations in costs of 
production between areas. 

During the Benson appearance be- 
fore the committee, there was no 
mention of a two-price or certificate 
plan for wheat. However, at the urg- 
ing of Sen. Ellender, Secretary Ben- 
son somewhat reluctantly agreed that 
a two-price system for rice might be 
a good testing ground. 

Foliowing the secretary’s appear- 
ance before the committee, the major 
farm organizations met with the com- 
mittee in a closed session. It was 
learned that Sen. Ellender empha- 
sized the need for compromise be- 
tween these dissident groups to get 
legislation on the move. One source 
declared that the various farm groups 
disclosed a strong community of in- 
terest, leading to the hope that even 
the optimistic deadline for a farm 
bill in the Senate by Feb. 15, as fore- 
cast by Sen. Ellender, may not be im- 
possible. However, a farm bill through 
Congress by mid-April is a better 
estimate. The House, with its diverse 
interests in the farming communities, 
probably will not be able to reconcile 
differences as quickly as the Senate. 


Corn Problem 


The corn aspect of new legislation 
is virtually left to the Senate. Secre- 
tary Benson contributed little more 
than was contained in the White 
House farm message. The choice is 
to include corn in the proposed acre- 
age reserve program or to drop that 
crop as a basic commodity and set its 
price support levels on a non-basic 
discretionary level by the secretary 
comparable with other feed grains. 

The strange harmony within the 
Senate committee and the relatively 
pleasant reception of Secretary Ben- 
son raised hopes within USDA that 
it is making headway. The results 
may be the same, but it is possibly a 
better appraisal to say that the two 
price support sides now recognize 
that their positions are unsustainable 
and that something new must be de- 
veloped. In brief, they are both occu- 
pants of a sinking ship and any aid 
now will help them both. 

The chief issue within the bi- 
partisan Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will be a partisan issue of how 
much will Congress grant Secretary 
Benson to distribute among farmers 
this coming year. 

On the Republican side of both 
agriculture committees is the knowl- 
edge that the present plans are not 
adequate to do the crop production 
reduction job needed. But they are 
stuck with budget limitations. The 
Democrats, sensing this obstacle, may 
take the bit in their teeth and recom- 
mend an even larger acreage reserve 
program fund. 


LIVESTOCK 


(Continued from page 1) 


other crops—and the consequences 
onto other producers—until almost 
every farmer and rancher, regard- 
less of the crop or livestock he raises, 
is hurt. More than half the divert- 
ed acres has been shifted into oats, 
barley and grain sorghums—the end 
product of which has been still more 
meat, milk and eggs at a time when 
production was already high and 
rising. 

“In our recommendations, we have 
given full consideration to the in- 
terests of livestock producers,” Mr. 
Benson said. “Cattle and calves are 
the largest single source of cash 
farm income—and livestock and its 
products, taken together, bring in 
about 56% of all farm income from 


marketings.” 
He noted that under the acreage 
reserve program — where farmers 


would voluntarily cut acreage below 
the specified allotment levels for 
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crops under allotments—the farmer 
would agree neither to graze nor 
to harvest any other crop from acres 
put into this reserve. This plan, he 
said, will cut down on the surpluses 
and prevent further diversion of 
acres. 

Under the conservation reserve 
part of the soil bank, farmers will 
be asked to shift land out of culti- 
vated crops into forage or trees. Any 
farmer can participate, regardless of 
crop. The plan, among other things, 
will alleviate the stimulus to over- 
rapid increases in livestock resulting 
from feed grain production on di- 
verted acres, Mr. Benson said. 


No Grazing 


As part of this plan, the farmer 
must agree not to graze the reserve 
land. This is aimed to help cattle- 
men and dairymen at a time when 
their production is large and prices 
are depressed. 

Among other recommendations in 
the’ farm plan is one to protect the 
family-size farm by putting a limit 
on size of price support loans. An- 
other proposal deals with improved 
land use and farming in the Great 
Plains area. Expanded research is 
urged to help farming, and proposals 
for adequate credit for farmers are 
made. 

The administration also wants to 
lower the re-sale price of USDA 
stocks of surpluses by removing the 
statutory resale price of not less than 
105% of the price support level plus 
carrying charges. It is asked that 
Congress set the domestic resale price 
at the current support level plus 
carrying charges. Since in many com- 
modities the flexible support level will 
fall in coming years, the domestic 
resale price could be substantially 
lower. 


SUPPORT BOOST 


(Continued from page 1) 


support boost on economic grounds. 
They say that there probably will be 
a further cut in the cotton acreage 
and a drop in lard output as farmers 
cut back the pig crop, which would 
mean the cut in edible fat supplies 
noted above. 

The proposed farm program cut- 
backs in acreage of basic crops will 
include control over diverted acres, 
which might otherwise be planted to 
soybeans, barley, oats and grain sor- 
ghums. This will mean that acreage 
taken out of basic crops in addition to 
reductions under acreage allotments 
cannot be planted in other crops for 
harvest or grazing. 

The price support boost for soy- 
beans and flaxseed is an attempt to 
maintain not less than the 1955 acre- 
age for those crops—which, in a fav- 
orable year, might result in a soybean 
outturn of not less than 400 million 
bushels. Before bad weather condi- 
tions set in this past year, there were 
indications that the bean crop would 
top 400 million bushels. - 

This would appear to be a plausible 
reason for boosting the bean support 
level, but no reasons were advanced 
for the flaxseed support increase, ex- 
cept for a casual reference that since 
USDA had been under fire for flexing 
flexible supports always on the down- 
side, it now took this opportunity to 
flex on the up-side. 


Columbus Feed Club 
Plans Feb. 3 Meeting 


COLUMBUS—tThe Feb. 3 meeting 
of the Columbus Feed Club has been 
designated “country elevator night.” 
Program chairmen will be Newton L. 
Lynn, White Star Milling Co., Johns- 
town, and Paul Steckman, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. The Ft. Hayes Hotel 
will be the meeting site. 

At the Jan. 6 meeting members 
enjoyed a film and talk on Ohio 
forests, with Robert R. Finley, Ohio 
division of wild life, as narrator. A 
social hour.and banquet preceded the 
program. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown 


in these and adjoining 


columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $62.25@70.55; 17% dehydrated, 


no A $52.25@60.55; 13% fine suncured $38 
@ 


48. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; 15% suncured $50, delivered 
Portiand; 15% suncured $45, delivered Cali- 
fornia; dehydrated $55, delivered California. 

Seattle: Demand stéady; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; 15% protein suncured $48.50 
ton, delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehy- 
drated $65 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate: 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $55.59@56; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $47@47.50; 15% dehydrated, no 
A $44.50@46; 13% fine ground suncured 
$42.50@44. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 15% suncured $44; 
hydrated $50@51. 

Kansas City: Little change 
ket with supplies sufficient and demand 
fair to good; 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal 
with 100,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed 


trend steady; 
17% de- 


in the mar- 


on arrival, blended $57, sacked, Kansas 
City; straight grades $51@53; no A guar 
antee $42@45, sacked, Kansas City, depend- 


ing on sacks; no change in suncured prices. 


Boston: Demand light; supply fair; de- 
hydrated 17% $67.50; suncured 13% $51 
@ 54.75. 

St. Louis: Demand for dehydrated fair, 
suncured slow; trend higher supply of 
dehydrated limited, suncured adequate; de- 
hydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $56.50 ton; sun- 
cured No. 1 fine ground, 13% $44 ton, f.c.b 
St. Louis. 

Minneapolis: Prices were stable this 
week, with demand restricted. Quotations 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 units of vitamin 
A guaranteed $55.50@58.50; granules and 


oil-treated $60.50 (bulk $3 ton less); non- 
guaranteed $47; 15% suncured No. 1 $43. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% 
dehydrated, non A, papers or burlap $42 
@44; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers 
or burlap $50; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, 


granulés or greased, papers or burlap $52; 
No. 1 fine ground suncured, papers or bur- 
lap $40; No. 1 -in., burlap $37; No. 2 
\%-in., burlap $34. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated :vitamin A 
guaranteed $59@62; non-guaranteed $55@ 
58; 15% $52@55 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% et Ty 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $57 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings ~ 
creasing; 17% protein, 50,000 A $48, basis 
f.o.b. Plainview area; northern origin, 100,- 
000 A $62.50@63.50, delivered Ft. Worth, 
depending on origin of tonnage, January 
shipment. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
17% dehydrated $65 


ALFALFA PELLETS 


supply fair; 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
17% dehydrated, non A $44 bulk, $47 
sacked; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A $48 


bulk, $51 sacked. 


BARLEY FEED 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@50; 
whole $38 @43. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60.50, ground $59.50. 
Philadelphia: ere dull; supply fair; 
pulverized $46.5 


New Orleans: Renkie slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $48@56. 

ton: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$45 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard rolled $2.94, stand- 
ard ground $2.90. 

Demand improved; supply ade- 
Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply sufficient; whole $58 ton, ground $58 


ton, rolled $59 ton, all ex-warehouse, Le.L, 
sacked. 
Portiand: Demand good; trend higher: 


supply ample; rolled $59, ground $57. 
timore: Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; $46. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh $12.60; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, &.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 
et; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


New Orleans: Demand slow: supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $85@90, local origin. 
sville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply normal; $80@85 ton. 


BLOOD MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $4.85 a unit of ammonia; screened $4.75 
a unit of ammonia. 

wille: Demand dull; 

supply normal; $80@85 ton. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $95 ton In 100-Ib 
bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $85@90, local origin. 

Tos les: Demand fair; frend steady: 
supply ample; $4.50 a unit of ammonia. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 


trend steady: 


ply good $8 ton f.o.t local packing 
plants, Lé« 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend anged; $110 

Cincinnati: nd fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate $120 

Chicago nand slow; supply adequate 


$115 @117.50 guaranteed 80% protein 
BONE MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton ked, f.o.b 
Cincinnat 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply suffi 
cient $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 
Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80 
St. Paul: Market unchanged at $75 in 
large t 
Louisville: Demand trend steady: 
supply normal: $70@75 
San Francisco: Demand good supply 
fair; $58 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Demand and trend stead sup 
3 imited $85 ton, ex-warehouse 
Chicage: Demand slow supply lequaté 
$65 @85 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply am 
ple; trend steady Tr 85 
St. Louis: Ds and trend firm 
suppl le 1 $30 sacked 
Boston: Demand slow supp fair; $86 
Los Angeles: Demand r; trend steady 
supply ample; domestic $89 
Louisville: emand slow tren steady; 
supply norr 1: $75@80 tor 
Ft, Worth: Deman ed; supply 
very lin be juality ¢ man produc- 
tion, 72¢ B.P.L 14 phosphorus, 31% cal- 
cium $74, 100-lb. paper-lined burlaps, f.o.b 
Houston 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $82.5 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
25% nominal $60@61, prompt delivered Ft 
Worth 
Louisville: Demand fair trend weak; 
supply good $48 ton 
St. Louis: Demand good end higher; 
supply limited $47 ton ull $52 ton 
sacked 
New Orleans: D and fair: trend steady; 
supply adequ @ 
Boston I i ste ipply ade 
quate; 26 $55 bulk 
Los Angeles: and ¢g i end steady 
supp! lirr l: f.o.b. Var 1 5 
Cincinnati: Ds nd fair trend steady 
supply adequate; $59@60 
Chicago: Demand good supply tight; 
24% $53.50@54. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light: 
$6 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Chicago: ind good; supply limited; 
190@11%é¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%, LelL 
Boston: Demand light; supply steady; 
11@11%¢ Ib 
Omaha: Demand good; supply poor; 11%¢ 
Ib. carloads; 12% ¢ Ib., less than carloads 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots: 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l 
St. Louis: Demand good: supply limited; 
10¢ Ib, im carlote; 10% ¢ Ib. in 56-ton lots; 
11¢ Ib. tn ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
Cincinnati: Carlote 10¢ Ib 5-ton lots 
ton lote 11%¢ 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ 1b.; 6-tom lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
£.0.b. New Jersey 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; 10¢ 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ Ib 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10%¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$5.35 cwt 

Ogden: Supply average $4.90, 100-Ib. 
drum 

Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $4.25 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 100-Ib. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75 

Boston: Demand and supply fair: $4.25 
cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger: supply ample $4.50 ecwt.: 
$5.35 190-1b. drum 

Chicago: Demand steady supply fair; 


$3.50@3.75 cwt 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Orystals $12.48 

Baffalo: Crystals $14.20 
Toledo: Cry $15.77, flour $11.77 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, four $10.62 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 
supply adequate; $8@9 


in carlots 


flour $9.42 
flour $10.20. 


stals 


steady; 


supply ample; 
ex-warehouse, 


Seattle: 
trend unchanged; 
truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Plain $10; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 

Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-Ib. bags, 
delivered 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 


CHARCOAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 40-lb. bags oak charcoal 
$2.40; 50-Ib. bags poultry $2.55 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 
$95 

Los Angeles: Demand 
ple; trend steady; poultry 
i0-Ib. bags in ton lots $2.40. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $59.50. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton 
walls 


Demand steady; 
$14 ton, 


steady; 


dull; 
charcoal, 


supply am- 
oak, 


supply 


limited; 
multi- 


supply 
in 60-Ib. 


COCONUT MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$70 ton, ex-dock, 30-day 


Seattle: 
ply sufficient; 
shipment from Philippines. 

Demand slow; 
supply ample; $70. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; solvent $64, expeller $68 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; lighter offers; cake ex-dock, Janu- 
ary $68.50@69. 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ lb.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 
D, 1,500 A 

New York: Trend steady; 
in 66-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 
750 A 16@18¢, 1,600 A 17% @19%¢, 
19@22¢, 3,000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23%¢; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. Ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points 

Dayton: 


trend higher; 


supply am- 


600 
300 


price per Ib. 
300 ICU, 
2,250 A 


Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 1,600 A 
2,250 A 20%¢, 3,000 A 21%¢; 600 
1,500 A 20%¢, f.0.b. Dayton. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand active; supply 


19%¢, 
ICU, 


fair; 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; 6¢. 

CORN GEEKM MEAL 
Demand good; trend steady; 
$44 ton bulk, $49 ton in 
Louis. 


St. 
supply 
burlap 8a 


Louis: 
limited ; 
ks, St. 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 


basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $51.77, meal $69.77 
Atlanta: Feed $58.92, meal $76.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $57.18, meal $75.18 
Boston: Feed $56.15, meal $74.15 
Chicago: Feed $46, meal $64. 
Cleveland: Feed $53.04, meal $71.04. 
Denver: Feed $55, meal $73. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $53.50, meal $71.50. 
Indianapolis: Feed $50.50, meal $68.50 


Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $64 


Louisville: Feed $52.11, meal $70.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $54.88, meal $72.88. 
New York: Feed $55.69, meal $73.69. 
Norfolk: Feed $55, meal $73. 
Philadelphia: Feed $55.23, meal $73.23. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $53.50, meal $71.50 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $64. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend stronger; $52.88@653.88. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $53.80 ton. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53.80@64.85. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$65.50 @ 68.50. 
trend steady; sup- 
carlots, 41% 


adequate; 
Demand fair; 
ply good; $80 ton, delivered, 
expeller process, 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply ample; $65, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight on 
nearby; hydraulic $68.50@69; solvent $64.50 
@65 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply tight; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $58, sacked; new process 41% solvent 
$58, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ample; expeller $68.46, solvent $67.4 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply ample; new or old process $66.33. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings ex- 
tremely light; carlots, sacked, central and 
north Texas origin, 41% old process $66; 
solvent, 41% low gossypol, fat added $62@ 
62.60, delivered Ft. Worth, January; pellets 
$2 additional. 

Philadelphia: 
ple; $72.50. 

Kansas City: Market steady; demand 
fairly active; offerings fair; trend un- 
changed, $58@58.50, sacked, Memphis, for 
old process; $57.50 for solvent. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63. 

Boston: Demand 
$72.25 @74. 

New Orleans: Demand poor; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 41% old process $74.50 


@77. 

Ogden: 41% %$68@73. 
Omaha: to good; supply 
adequate: pellets $73.50. 
Wichita: supply ample; 
41% $67.50 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% $59, sacked, immediate. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oil, with 10,- 
000 units vitamin A.per gram 8@9%¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, Le.l., packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago; drums 
included 
Seattle: 


supply 
Seattle: 


supply 
6 


Demand slow; supply am- 


slow; supply good; 


Supply normal; 
Demand fair 
41% solvent $71, 
Demand slow; 


Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,600 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 
e6x-warehouse, drums included. 

Minneapolis: All with DPPD—10,000 A 
38¢ 1b.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 
A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. In 
55-gal drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 760 
A 1,500 A 15% @19%¢, 2,250 A 
17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,! $00 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢ 3,000 A 
20@25¢; f.0o.b. Massachusetts, New York, 


ranges include - 


New Jersey or Pennsylvania; 
shipping 


variance in offerings and f.o.b. 
points. 

Dayton: Trend steady; 
65-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
1,500 A 21¢, f.0.b. Dayton 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 19¢; 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 16¢. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 

supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 


price per Ib. in 
750 A 18¢; 


600 
300 


trend steady: 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
ICU 18¢, warehouse. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 


bags or 100-lb. drums; 
1,500 ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums, 
f.o.b. New York and New Jersey. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17% $56 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, $46 
bulk. 


in 60- and 100-Ib. 


in 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $78@81.50. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 

trend unchanged; $96. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $82.99 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, f.0.b 
Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 

East St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicalci- 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus $74 ton, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis. 

Colambia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, tn 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis. 

Bonnie, Fia.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $74. Freight equalized with clos- 
est dicalcilum phosphate producing point, 
carload basis. 

St. Louis: Minimum phosphorus 18%%, 
maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, 
f.o.b. St. Louis in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 Ib 
or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
and Nashville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib 
$89 net ton. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand — trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52@5 

New Orleans: Demand ee supply 
trend stronger; $52@63. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
nadian light $59; domestic 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
62 


phosphorus 


light; 


supply good; Ca- 
light $61.75. 
supply am- 
supply light; 

Louisville: Demand heavy; trend steady 
to strong; supply light; larger producers 
sold out for January; bourbon light grains 
$52 ton, dark $53, solubles $76. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $61@63. 


Ogden: Supply average; $45@60 ton. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, 60-lb. papers $66@67, de- 
livered Ft. Worth, January shipment. 

Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $73, sacked, immediate. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
Canadian $66, in paper; $67, in burlap. 


Demand good; trend steady; 
$50.88 @ 56.88. 
Demand and trend steady; 


New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: 


supply ample; $56.47, paper bags. 
Seattle: Demand heavy; trend strong; 
supply tight; $64 ton, delivered, carlots, 


California production. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- 


er; $10.26@10.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
-11%¢ Ib., nominal. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $13.75. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8.25 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market somewhat easier, 


with production increased; $9.50@11 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $11.50@12 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 

Louisville: Demand % trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @11¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply extreme- 
ly limited; local production $12 cwt., f.0.b. 
Ft. Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $13.75 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand. good; supply fair: 
meal $55. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply very light; f.0.b. southern California 
producers’ plants: orange $48 sacked, $45 
bulk. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
on pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; 
pulp $41, meal $40.50, sacked, immediate. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $48@654. 

Boston: Demand poor; 
$49.86. 


supply am- 


supplies ample 


supply plentiful: 


DRIED SKIM MILE 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
adequate; $12@12.50 cwt. 


ton: Demand fair; supply ample: 
12¢ Ib. 
ies: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: $13.80 


ory Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $11.50@ 
12 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12@12%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $13. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢. 

Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $12.50. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $11.50 cwt. in carlots. 


DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $6.50. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $7 ewt., ex-warehouse, 
l.e.1, 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply scarcer; 
$6 cwt. in carlots. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; straight grade $6 cwt., 
partially delactosed $6.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
6¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $6.15@6.50 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 cwt 

Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-lb. bag. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 6@6%¢ Ib. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Philadeiphia: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $6@6.25. 

FISH MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 60% $162@165. 

Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$155. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $2.30@2.35 a unit of 
protein. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate 
to demand; menhaden fish meal, 60% pro- 
tein, f.o.b. East Coast $148@150 ton; 60% 
blended West Coast $140; Northwest herring- 
salmon blend $140; herring meal 73% pro- 
tein $2.15@2.20 a unit of protein. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $2.20, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.40, 
f.o.b. California. 

Market steady to easier; 
60% $160@164; 70% herring $2.10@2.15 a 
unit of protein, West Coast. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% $162, sacked, imme- 
diate. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $160@170. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply good; Canadian herring meal $2.25 a 
unit protein, delivered; local production 
$2.30 a unit protein, Seattle. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $171@173. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $160@165 ton. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; pilchard fullmeal 63% pro., solubles 
added back $157; 60% pro. Angola $152.50, 
f.o.b. Houston, January. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2.45 a unit of protein. 


HAY 

Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $24@ 
30 ton in the barn. 

Louisville: Demand quite dull; trend 
weak; supply heavy in offerings, stocks 
reasonable; jobbers quoting all No. 1 hays, 
such as timothy, alfalfa, clover or mixed 
clover and timothy or other mixes, at 
around $30 ton or less; lespedeza $25 tops; 
straw $13@14. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, 
No. 2 $35@38; prairie, No. 2 $28@30; John- 
son grass, No. 2 $26@28, delivered TCP. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
as to quality $32. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; timothy, No. 1 $36@39, 
No. 2 $30@36, No. 3 $26@28; most buyers 
are reported covered for 30 days or more, 
with no inclination to add to positions. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
prairie $18@22, alfalfa $25@30. 

t. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; 
No. 1 prairie $25@28 ton; No. 1 alfalfa 
$25@28 ton; No. 1 clover $18@20 ton; straw 
$14@15 ton. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21, sec- 
ond cutting $25; fancy No. 1 clover and 
timothy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover $23; 
bright wheat or oat straw $16. 

Seattle: Demand heavy; trend strong; 
supply limited; $50 ton, delivered, for U.S. 
No. 2 green. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate: timothy and clover $27@ 
28; baled alfalfa $35@36; prairie $27@28. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
No. 1 timothy $38@49, No. 2 $35; second 
cutting alfalfa $47. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $33.50@34.50; 
U.S. No. 2, leafy $31.50@33.50; U.S. No. 2 
green $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $29@30. 


HOMINY FEED 

Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings mod- 
erate; market slightly easier; $45.50@46, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$51.50, bulk, January shipment. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; $44.88 @47.88. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply short; 
$41 bulk, $46 sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $45, yellow $49. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $49 ton. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $61 ton, delivered, carlots, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady, 
supply adequate; $49@50.40. 


ited; $48@48.50. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 36% or better $78.82 Janu- 
ary, $77.82 February through June, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 premium. 

Kansas City: Trend a little stronger; 
offerings moderate but demand light in this 
area; $56.50@57, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $64. 


“We don’t deliver by helicopter — but 
we are your most complete source for 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1316 Sherman Ave 


Evanston, 


: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
$82@83. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 32% or better $75.50@78. 

Louisville: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend stronger; new process $73.95 tan; 
old process $78.45. 

Omaha: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; 34% expeller $76, pellets $78.50; 
36% solvent $70.50, pellets $73. 

Minn is: Demand was reported good, 
with some processors out of the market 


Chicago: Demand good; supply very lim- 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 


Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal 
Established 1940 

arroad 


OFFICES: 


New York Memphis 

Chicago Norfolk 

Kansas City Nashville 

St. Louis Enid 
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Columbus Louisville 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


for January. Quotations: 36% January ship- 
ment $57@57.50, February forward $56.50, 
bulk, Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed screen- 
ings ofl feed $42.50, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: The linseed oil meal market 
was slightly weaker during the week end- 
ing Jan. 11. Export orders for flaxseed 
declined and the failure of important do- 
mestic buying of meal to develop kept 
prices on the easy side. Quotations Jan. 11: 
solvent linseed oil meal $66.560@67, expeller 
$73@73.50 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $81. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


70. 
Demand dull; supply fair; 


Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $64, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $73.25 @78.25. 
ttle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 36% solvent $86 ton, 
30% expeller $82 ton, both delivered, sacked, 
carlots. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49@59. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 
$44@44.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $36 ton, No. 2 bulk 
$33 ton, No. 1 sacked $42 ton. 

New Orieans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $453@465. 


MEAT SCRAPS 

Kansas City: Market about steady; 50% 
meat and bone scraps $70@72.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $1.55 a unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; 
$1.10 a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; 50% meat and bone 
$74.50@80, local plants. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$1.50 a unit of protein. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply heavy; $65@70 ton. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suf- 
ficient; meat and bone, 60% $65@70, sacked, 
f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $75 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags 

New York: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $67.50, 55% $72.50, 
bulk; 50% $70, 55% $75, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $1.35. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $64.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $67.50 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
lots. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy; 
50% protein $62.50@67.50; 55% $77. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$72.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 50% $70@72.50 ton bulk, 
$75@77.50 ton in paper sacks, $74@76.50 
ton in burlap sacks. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
offsets demand; 50% $72.50, f.0.b. plant; 
55%, no quotations, no offerings. 

St. Paul: Market steady at $70 for 50% 
meat and bone scraps. 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Bran showed moderate 
strength this week, but other types were 
about unchanged. Demand for sacked bran 
appeared strongest in Wisconsin. The firm- 
er tone also was attributed to an advance 
at Kansas City. Quotations: bran $38.50@ 
39, standard midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$41.50@42, red dog $43@43.50. 

Kansas City: Activity slowed down a 
little, yet offerings reduced and trend 
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seeins to be stronger; bran $36.25@37, shorts 
$36.25 @37. 

Omaha: Demand fairly good; supply ade- 
quate; bran $36.50, shorts $36.75; stand- 
ard midds., bulk $34. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 10: bran $36.26@ 
36.75, shorts $36.50@37; bran declined 25¢ 
ton and shorts 50¢ ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand active for bran, slow 
for shorts; offerings of bran moderate, 
shorts plentiful; carlots, burlaps, prompt, 
wheat bran $43@44.50, gray shorts $43@ 
44, delivered Texas common points; un- 
changed to 50¢ lower on bran, $1.50 lower 
on shorts, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: The milifeed market was ‘quiet 
during the week ending Jan. 11, with bran 
and standard midds. losing some ground. 
Heavier millifeeds were steady. The mar- 
ket showed heavier tendencies near the 
end of the period. Quotations Jan. 11: 
bran $42.50, standard midds. $42.50, flour 
midds. $46@47, red dog $46@47. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supplies plentiful; bran $40.50@41, shorts 
$40@40.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply fair; bran $46.20; mixed feed $46.49; 
shorts $46.70; middlings $46.70 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $47@47.50, middlings 
$45.50@ 46.20. 

New York: Demand slow; trend fairly 
steady; supply sufficient: bran $51.50@52, 
standard midds. $51.50@52. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- 
quate; bran $53.40, middlings $52.90. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; bran $51.50, standard midds. $51, red 
dog $64. 

New Orleans: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady to stronger; supply adequate; bran 
$46@47:; shorts $47@47.50. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $43; gray shorts 
$43.50; standard midds. $42. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $43 ton, delivered, carlots, com- 
mon transit points. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; $41. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $48; red bran $53.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing, sacked $49.50@50; red bran, deliv- 
ered CCP, sacked $54@54.50. 


MILLET 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; recleaned Barly Fortune $3.50 
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supply ample; $4.50 a unit of ammonia. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
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owt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.75 
owt., sacked. 


MINERAL FEED 

Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton, 50-Ib. 
blocks; $95 ton, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92; miner- 
al phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block $105; 
cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, gran- 
ules $92, block $101; hog mineral phosphorus 

%%, granules $82; phosphorus 2% $69 
(all in 50-lb. paper bags). 

Sioux City: 60-Ib. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
sets demand; all-purpose with iodine, 60-1b. 


blocks $92.50, 100-lb. bags $87.50, f.o.b. 
plant. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $42. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; high phosphorus mix- 
tures $66 ton; competitive brands $44 ton. 


MO!.ASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ample; 
blackstrap, 14¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, carlots, 
delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or truck 
$30.94, seller’s market price on date of ship- 
ment, maximum 15¢, January-February 
shipment. 

Minneapolis: Prices were firmer this week, 
with Gulf offerings at 11%@12¢ gal.; Cali- 


fornia $24 and Portland-Seattle at $25, 
Coast. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 


supply ample; 11%¢ gal., in tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply ample; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$24 ton, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

New York: Trend steady; blackstrap 
12%¢ gal., tank cars, tank wagons, f.0.b. 

Beaumont: Trend steady; blackstrap 11¢ 
gal., in tank cars and tank wagons, f.o.b. 
Beaumont. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10%@11%¢ gal. New 
Orleans. 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $25 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank 
carlots. 


Kansas City: Somewhat lighter offerings 
with the market firmer and demand fair; 
11% @12¢ gal., New Orleans, for nearby 
and January. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24, f.o.b. tank cars; $2'.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor 

ton: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 15¢ gal. in tank cars. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend stronger; 11% ¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.0.b. New Orleans. 


EXPELLER SOYBEAN 


MEAL & CAKE 
45% Protein —5% Natural Fat 
GUARANTEED 
No ‘erations Clean 
Nutritious @ Palatable © Fragrant 
A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 


COSHOCTON FARMERS 


EXCHANGE COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohio 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


PRODUCE SUPERIOR 


QUALITY FEEDS 


Completely fortify with all vitamin’ 
and protein factors when used as 
recommended. Enable you to save 
money by cutting down on man- 
hours of handling, mixing and 
weighing. Eliminate guess-wo 
Lower inventory investment. 
Ask_us about GORTON'S 
TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN 
OILS with guaranteed 
potencies. 
Cooperating Members of Associated industries 
Call or write for complete 


20@25¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 


York, 


ies: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample: $13.80 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $8@9 
NIACIN 

New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 60-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 
5-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight 
prepaid or paid to destination 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; reground $21.90; rolled oats 
$84.40; feeding oatmeal $78 pulverized 
white oats $48.40 rimped white oats $65.40 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $21 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; reground oat feed $17.50 in 
100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies light: 
pulverized white oats $50.50; Canadian oat 
feed $34.50 nominal, domest $24.50 

Ft. Worth: and = fair supply ade- 
quate; oat milifeed $44.80; reground oat 
millfeed $25.30, delivered Ft. Worth 

Minneapolis: Market somewhat easier, 
with demand limited. Quotati feeding 
rolled oats $80, standard pulverized $43, 
feeding oatm 67, reground oat-feed $18 
crimped oat 56 

Chicago: nd improved; supply ade 
quate reground oat feed $15@15.50; fine 
ground f ling yatmeal $68@70 feeding 
rolled oats $80@82 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher 
supply ample;‘rolled $63, ground 
cleaned $¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate reground oats $20@21; 
pulverized white oats $47: rolls vats $86 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; feed oats $63 ton, ground oats $63 
ton, rolled oats $67 ton, all ex-warehouse, 
1, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white, pulverized $64 

Boston: Demand ste supI adequate; 
Canadian white f i $4 ground 
mixed $45; regr feed $2 

New Orleans: g i; trend firm; 
supply adequ ilverized wil oats $50 
@57; mixed feed ats $43 

OYSTER SHELLS 

Louisville: Demand good trend firm; 
supply ample; $ 39 ton 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Portland: Demand slow trend lower; 
supply ample; western $29, eastern $35; 
granite and cryst grits, both $35 

Seattle: Deman and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $35 ton, western $28 ton 
both ex-warehouere, l.c.l 

Boston: De and and supply steady; in 
paper $21.44 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample local origin. 

PEAT MOSS 

San Francisco: Demaand fair; supply am 
le: $3.35 bale 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
ple; $2.90, f.o.b pier 

Chicago: Demand good: supply ample 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample Canadian $3.40 in 300-bale 
lots, del rnia; German and Hol- 
land $3.45 ain line points 

Boston: I nand steady; supply adequate; 

ba € 


$2.90@3 
New Orleans: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply adequate; 100-lb. bales German moss 


$3 @ 2.35. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

New York: Trend steady; U.S.P. granu- 
lated and powder, free-flowing powder $1.90 
Ib. In 200-1t lots, $1.92 1 in 100-Ib. lots, 
$1.95 Ib. im 25-Ib. lots; 90 KI in calcium 
stearate cium carbonat o magnesium 
carbonate mixtures, $1.81 t 200- and 
250-Ib. lots, $1.8 t in 100-1 lots, $1.86 
1b, in 25-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New Jersey; freight 
prepaid except on 25-Ib ts 

St. Louis: Demand fai trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, 
U.S , 250-1b. a ge in drur $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.9 potassium 
fodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. 
in leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ib. lots in 
fiber drums $1.85 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 6¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
none available ran $42 (nominal), sacked, 
f.o.b. Arkansas points 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
carlots, rice bran $39@46, prompt ship- 
ment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls 
$3@4, f.0.b, mills 

Atlanta: Demand slow: trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $48.25, sacked, Feb 
ruary 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
bran $55, polish $62. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; brar 53.61 

New Orleans: Ds and fair; supply light; 
trend stronger; bran $41@45; no quotes on 
hulls. 

SCREENINGS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easy; supply adequate; Canadian $28; bar- 
ley $18@22 

Chicago: Demand improved: supply plen 
tiful; ground grain screenings $30.25; C 


bulk 


nadian $22 
Minneapolis 


: Canadians were off $1 ton 
but domestics were unchanged; deman 
light. Quota ns ount run $18@22, 
lights $5@14 2, hee $22 
@30; Canadian $ i1luth; Canadian 
ground $25, sacked, Duluth; flax screenings 
$20 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply limited; 3/64 in. grind $39@41 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago: $22@ 75 
Kansas City: $22.15@22.80 
St. Louis: $21.40@22 
Des Moines: $2 
Philadelphia: $21.55@22.15 
Minneapolis 23.15 @ 23.85 
Baffalo: $22.50@23.10 
Atlanta: $13@18.70 
Memphis: %19.40@19.95 


SORGHUMS 


Demand fair end steady 


$2.65. 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of cottonseed of] meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 


change in dollars per ton (bulk): 


Jan. 6 Jan. 9 Jan. 10 Jan, 11 Jan. 12 
July 49.50@ 50.00 49.50@ 60.25 49.50@ 50.00 49.50@ 60.25 49.00@ 49.25 
occ cvesse 60.30@ 60.50 ..@ 61.25 61.40@ 561.75 61.00@ 51.75 61.00 
Januar} @°52.80 @*53.50 54.00 564.00 . @*53.25 
March 49.50@ 60.50 49.70@ 50.00 ..«-@ 49.70 49.50@ 49.90 49.00@ 49.50 
May ‘\ 48.75@ 49.00 48.75@ 49.00 48.50@ 49.00 48.50@ 48.85 48.00@ 48.50 
December .......+.> 651.25@ 52.50 51.00@ 62.00 61.00@ 52.00 61.10@ 62.10 
*Bid 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL FUTURES 


Closing prices of soybean oil meal 
and on the Memphis 


(basis Decatur, 
Merchants Exchange, in dollars per ton (bulk basis): 


Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 
Jan. 6 Jan. 9 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 Jan. 12 
January --@ 50.75 60.50@ 561.00 60.25@ 60.30 50.25@ 60.30 -@ 60.35 
March eee 51.40 51.50@ 61.55 50.95@ 51.05 60.90@ 60.95 561.00 
May 62.55@ 62.60 62.70@ 62.80 62.25 62.20 62.10@ 62.15 
July 62.95@ 53.00 63.35@ 53.40 -+»-@ 52.75 62.65@ 62.75 62.50@ 62.55 
August 63.00@ 63.10 ..+»-@ 63.55 62.90@ 63.00 52.90@ 563.00 -@ 562.90 
September 61.80@ 52.25 652.95@ 63.00 62.00@ 52.25 651.60@ 51.95 --@ 61.76 
October 51.00@ 63.00 61.40@ 51.60 61.45@ 61.75 -@ 51.25 
MEMPHIS (unrestricted) 
Jan. 6 Jan. 9 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 Jan, 12 
January -@ 50.75 60.25@ 50.50 50.40@ 50.50 ~+«»@ 650.25 
March jaa 51.70 51.00 60.80@ 51.10 61.00@ 51.10 
52.60@ 63.25 62 2.40 62.25@ 52.40 
July 63.35 6:3 90 52.60 
August @ 63.75 10 52.90 
September ... 61.50@ 63.26 6: 52.50 52.00 
October societal 50.75@ 61.60 61.25@ 51.50 60.75@ 61.25 
December §0.25@ 62.50 61.25@ 61.75 60.75@ 61.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- | MILLFEED FUTURES 
ient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.16@ The following is a comparison of settling 
2.22, delivered Texas common points | Prices at Kansas city for Jan. 5 and 12: 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend | , : 2: 
steady supply ample; No. 2 milo, deliv | Bran Jan. 5 . Jan 12 
ered CCP, prompt $2.68%. | January $....@ 36.50 $36.75@ 37.50 
red C | February 37.35@ 37.45 37.10@ 37.90 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL | March 38.00@ 38.50 38.05@ 39.25 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; April 38.75@ 39.50 39.10@ 40.25 
14% $66, f.0.b. Wichita, | May 37.69@ 37.70 36.05@ 37.90 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | Shorts 
ply ample; 44% $68.50, sacked, immediate | January 36.90@ 37.10 $37.60 
Chicago: Fair trading activity in soybean 38 50 
1 meal was reported during the week March 39 15 A 41 00 39 an 7 41.50 
ending Jan. 11. Prices remained unchanged April 41 50@ 42.50 41 os @ 43 new 
luring e period, but some traders said May 42.00@ 43 mie — ps iene 
1 slight heaviness was apparent near the 
end. Quotations Jan. 11: 44% protein soy- 
bean o meal, unrestricted $61.50@62.50. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; N D P l M e 
supr ample; prime 44% solvent $58, . . ou try eeting 
sacked, f.o.b. Arkansas points. e 
Minneapolis: Prices eased off this week W ll B J 23-25 
1s demand slowed, Quotations: $45@45.50, I e an. 
bulk Decatur 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- FARGO, N.D.—Program plans are 
ple; $77 set for the North Dakota Poultry 
# sville: ye ; tre teady; 
Industries convention, to be held Jan. 
Ft. Worth: Demand Rem: supply ouet- 23-25 in Fargo, according to Irving J 
ient carlots, 44% .50@73, depending 7 2 . oe 
m origin; truck lots $65, prompt, delivered Mork, North Dakota Agricultural 
Ft. Worth college poultryman. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 


Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


44% bulk, unrestricted $51.50@52. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply ample; $47.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp! adequate; $51.50, bulk, Decatur. 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply nple; $79.50 ton, delivered, sacked, 
ecarlots, January shipment. 

Omaha: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; 44 solvent $63.50; 41% expeller 
$66, pellets $68.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ple; $77.07@78.07, delivered CCP. 

Boston 1and slow; supply plentiful; 
$50, bul Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand fairly good; trend 
higher; supply ample; $69@71.50 on 40%. 

Kansas City: Little change in the market 
in this area although unrestricted seems 
to be showing a little strength; for Kan- 
sas City nd West $48@49, bulk, De- 
catur unrestricted $51.50@52, bulk, De- 
catur. 

SUNFLOWER SEED 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample large black $17.50 cwt.; 
large gray $17 cwt.; medium black $15 
ewt.; medium gray $14.50 cwt.; small black 
and gray $10 cwt. 

TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
50 % 72.50, f.o.b. plant. 

St. Louis: Demand fair trend steady; 
upply ample 60% 72.50@75 ton bulk, 
$77.59@ ton in paper sacks, $76.50@79 
ton in burlap sacks, 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
erate; 60% digester $77.50@80, f.0.b. Ft. 
W orth. 

Louisville: ‘Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good 0@765 ton. 

Chicago: |! and slow; supply heavy; 
60% protein 57.50 @75 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $70@74.50. 

Kansas City: Trend about steady; 60% 
digester $70@72.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $65 for 
60% digester. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.35 a unit of protein. 

New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $74.50@80, local plants. 


Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
72.50. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger; supply limited; $66@71. 
Chicago: Market stronger at $64 


CCC Rough Rice 
Offered at Dallas 


DALLAS—The Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service has announced that it 
is offering for sale on competitive bid 
basis about 308,757 cwt. rough rice 
for domestic use as a feed or feed 
ingredient or for export for feed or 
industrial uses. 

Bids must be received by the Dallas 
Commodity Office not later than noon 
Jan. 16. The rice is stored at Hitch- 
cock, Texas, Sterling, La., Jonesboro 
and Stuttgart, Ark., and Crowley, La. 


Dr. James Gwinn, Poultry and Egg 
National Board, will be among the 
speakers. Another speaker, Hugh 
Ferguson, A. R. Wood Mfg. Co., Lu- 
verne, Minn., will talk on the use 
of laying cages, and he will demon- 
strate laying cage systems. 

The convention brings together 
processors, farmers, hatcherymen, 
feed men and others associated with 
the poultry business in the state. 


SCOTTS HAVE SON 
MINNEAPOLIS—Clifford A. Scott, 
Merck & Co., and Mrs. Scott are the 
parents of a 9 lb., 11 oz. boy, born 
on Dec. 31. The new arrival’s name 
is Charles Cameron Scott. 


Strong-Scott's Power-Flo Sepa- 
rator Requires Less H.P., Less 
Headroom, Less Maintenance; 
Increases Capacity 


Using only a I'2 H.P. motor the 
new Strong-Scott Power-Flo Separa- 
tor is capable of removing up to 
99% of the unwanted material or 
size from the product being handled. 
It requires less headroom, less in- 
stallation space but increases capac- 
ity over other separators on the 
market. 

It is available in screen sizes 24, 
36, 48 or 60 inches wide and can 
make one, two or three separations. 
Write for complete details. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


451 Taft Street Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 

FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


| 1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢4 Les. Ange] 
| 
77 Milk Street ston 9, | 


VLolumbus 


SEASONAL PRICE TREND FOR MOLASSES 


Molasses may be slow in January 
but feed manufacturers continue to 
consider molasses as an important in- 
gredient. In this connection, season- 
al price trends may be an important 
consideration; or, perhaps we should 
say, lack of a definite seasonal ten- 
dency may be important. 

Seasonal price movements are 
those regular ups and downs of prices 
that occur each year. Such changes 
are especially pronounced in the case 
of some of the feed ingredients such 
as the grains. However, some of the 
other ingredients fail to show signifi- 
cant seasonal changes, and it is like- 
wise important to purchasing agents 
and feed manufacturer management 
to have an indication of the lack of 
seasonal variation of prices. 


Index 


Molasses prices demonstrate this 
lack of great seasonal variation, as is 
indicated in Exhibit 1. Exhibit 1 is an 
index of seasonal variation based on 
New York wholesale prices for the 
years 1925 through 1954. The index 
is a statistical device for measuring 
price changes from one season to an- 
other. 

You will notice in Exhibit 1 that 
the prices do not change a great deal 
from one season to the other. This 
would indicate molasses could be ob- 
tained for about as favorable a price 
at one time as compared with an- 
other. But you don’t buy or sell on 
the “usual” market, and therefore 
you need to take into account that 
price changes each year differ gener- 
ally from those of previous years. 


120 


Index of Seasonal 


BLAGCKSTRAP MOLASSES: NEW YORK Wholesale Price 
Variation, 


1925- 1954 


4 


La T T T T 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. dct. Nov.Dec. 


EXHIBIT 1—Blackstrap Molasses: New York Wholesale Price, Index of 


Seasonal Variation, 1925-54. 


MOLASSES - CORN 


SUBSTITUTION CHART 


$3.50 T 3.50 
| DIRECTIONS | | 
Use this chart to compare relative feeding values of corn ani 
molasses. Find the price of molasses on the bottom scale. 3.00 
3-00 F— hen read up on the vertical scale to a point even with the ——]~* 
appropriate price of corn. If this point is above the diagonal 
line, feed molasses up to the recommended level. If it is 
below the diagonal line, do not substitute molasses for corn. 
2.50 
3 
Corn, $1.60 bu; 
: folasses, $30 t ~ 
% 1,50 
1.00 
Feed Molasses 
up to 
recommended 
50 |. levels _._ |Feed Corn 
1 15¢ 20¢ 25¢ 30¢ 35¢ 
of Molasses per Gallon 
0 35 $10 $15 $30 335 %O 45 $50 355 360 


$20 325 
Price 


ice of Molasses per Ton 
EXHIBIT 2—Molasses-Corn Substitution Chart. 


A reference to history occasionally 
gives guides whereby management 
decisions can be made relative to 
the purchasing of molasses. Note the 
shaded area around the heavy black 
line on Exhibit 2. This shaded area 
indicates the range within which the 
index is most likely to fall during 
any given year. In this case the 
range is comparatively wide. This 
means that even though the average 
tends to be fairly stable, variation 
during any particular year can be 
considerable. 

The fact that molasses can be sub- 
stituted for other carbohydrates in 
feeding some kinds of livestock pro- 
vides an indication of a guide as to 
the situations in which it may be 
economically used. Exhibit 2 was pre- 
pared to make it easy to compare 
prices with relative feeding values of 
corn and molasses. You will like to be 
alert to changing conditions at all 
times and this chart will give you an 
indication as to how livestock feeders 
may compare relative feeding values 
with market prices. 

Here is how to use Exhibit 2. Sup- 
pose molasses is $30 ton and corn is 
$1.60 bu. delivered to your place. 
First find the price of molasses on the 
bottom scale. Prices are sometimes 
quoted in gallons and sometimes by 
weight; therefore, scales for gallons 
as well as tons are given. In our 
example, the price was $30 per ton. 

Next read up until even with the 
price of corn on the scale on the 
side (or $1.60 in our example). The 
point “A” will be above the diagonal 
line. As is indicated on the chart, the 
prices in our example meet above 
the line and molasses would be a bet- 
ter buy than corn when used at 
recommended levels. Whenever the 
point is below the line such as com- 
bination “B”, you can lower cost by 
substituting corn. The closer they 
meet the line, the less difference it 
makes which you buy. 


ILLINOIS 


(Continued from page 1) 


mitted in feed supplements used in 
rations for breeding animals, dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep, poultry or any 
growing animal. 

3. Effective Jan. 16, feed supple- 
ments may be manufactured and sold 
in this state containing 0.25% to 
1.0% diethylstilbestrol premix (one 
gram diethylstilbestrol per pound) 
which will supply 2.5 milligrams to 
10 milligrams diethylstilbestrol per 
pound of manufactured beef cattle 
supplement, provided the tag shows 
feeding directions recommending not 
more than 10 milligrams of diethyl- 
stilbestrol per beef animal per day. 

4. Each manufacturer of such feed 
supplements must furnish the Divi- 
sion of Foods, Dairies and Standards 
with the date and approved number 
granted to them by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration to mix 
diethylstilbestrol in their feed supple- 
ments. 

5. Feed supplements containing 
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diethylstilbestrol must be sold in bags 
bearing the tags approved by this 
state except that bulk sales are per- 
mitted when delivery is made direct 
from the mill manufacturing the feed 
supplement to the farm where it is 
to be fed, provided there is an ap- 
proved tag attached to each delivery 
slip and invoice. No storing of bulk 
feed supplements containing diethyl- 
stilbestrol by dealers or salesmen is 
permitted. 

6. Feed supplements containing 
diethylstilbestrol must bear a tag or 
label which includes the required in- 
formation in the proper form, includ- 
ing the warnings conforming to that 
attached specimen. A facsimile of 
tags to be used must accompany all 
licensed applications for approval. 


Grain Shippers to 
Hear Julius Hendel 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. will meet at 
5:30 p.m. Jan. 17 at the Covered 
Wagon. 

The speaker will be Julius Hendel, 
retired vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
who will discuss changes in agricul- 
ture and what the grain trade shovld 
do to adjust its operations to these 
changes. 


*MOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


eal animal nutrition, Write for details. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. « 
53_W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il. 


Suppliers of | 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS : 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


ANDERSON 


1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Support Junior Achievement 


(CADMIUM OXIDE) 


Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Screet 
P.O. Box 267 + Opden, 
Telephone: Ogden 9325 


UP 9 
DOWN? 
wD. 
By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 
with Herman 
80 | 
| 
Pig Wormer 
TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
Farm Chemicals Co. marion ino 
» PERFORMANCE 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Conn. Penna. Ind. rl. Mo. Del, Md. 
577 625 771 130 438 1,396 1,109 
466 617 756 136 457 1,326 1,156 
626 699 808 205 494 1,250 1,152 
484 594 787 170 643 1,468 1,091 
593 642 733 180 671 1,194 1,312 
542 656 712 187 604 1,371 1,086 
441 607 692 167 586 1,495 1,161 
467 597 698 127 563 1,614 1,074 
587 672 740 130 619 1,607 1,143 
489 680 634 172 493 1,588 1,280 

W.Va. No. Car. 8o.Car. Ga. Fila. Ala. Miss. 
626 1,291 224 3,166 198 1,143 866 
429 1,231 207 3,402 171 1,188 786 
400 1,347 192 3,223 206 1,280 766 
403 1,282 218 3,396 165 1,249 966 
423 1,464 226 3,462 210 1,336 872 
437 1,368 229 3,517 231 1,372 928 
4765 1,414 214 3,642 242 1,366 923 
508 1,408 243 3,761 213 1,446 906 
466 1,366 216 3,693 181 1,319 8865 
507 1,397 190 3,997 212 1,479 897 

Total 22 areas 
La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1955 1964 
313 1,745 140 98 921 18,859 14,733 
276 1,715 194 101 886 18,875 15,043 
295 1,764 183 113 914 19,474 16,883 
310 1,748 154 93 879 19,431 16,471 
292 1,748 174 150 1,002 20,080 15,849 
266 1,803 128 132 986 20,269 14,633 
292 1,797 222 121 999 20,448 14,801 
276 1,624 199 141 1,014 20,489 11,331 
240 1,708 203 140 1,018 20,416 14,346 
270 1,742 217 161 1,057 21,055 15,025 


focus: The veterinarian makes the 
diagnosis, and the feedman mixes 
and sells the feed. 

Another method by which the vet- 
erinarian can be helpful is in the 
actual sale of feeds. Properly in- 
formed on nutrition, the advantages 
of management and formulation of 
certain feeds, a veterinarian can 
recommend their use when he comes 
across nutritional problems in his 
practice. 

Veterinarians are in an excellent 
position to sell feed because feeders 
rely on their professional background 
and experience and actually call them 
in for advice. 

Knowing these above facts to be 
true, many feed companies now are 
recognizing the importance of the 
veterinary profession to their busi- 
ness and are seeking better coopera- 
tion and understanding, Dr. Erdheim 
declared. 
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crofiora, the availability of nitrogen in 
various nitrogen-containing materials. 

The artificial rumen is a laboratory 
tool and the real test is to apply the 
results to animal-feeding experiments. 
Ideas can be screened by the arti- 
ficial rumen, a job that would be diffi- 
cult to do with the live animals. Sev- 
eral factors, however, limit its use, 
Dr. Bentley said: (1) The alteration 
in the flora as a result of the labora- 
tory conditions imposed, (2) inhibi- 
tion by end products of microbial 
metabolism. More important, prob- 
ably, to the interpretation of arti- 
ficial rumen data is that results are 
based on a fermentation carried out 
in a specific time interval and with 
a medium often made from purified 
materials. The real practical value 
of the artificial rumen will come when 
enough information is available to 
permit the establishment of points of 
similarities and differences between 
the microbial rumen action as indi- 
cated by animal performance and in 
the laboratory, he concluded. 


Future of Dairy Rations 

In order to survey the future of 
dairy rations one must take into con- 
sideration the increase in grassland 
agriculture and the increase in utili- 
zation of pastures and preserved for- 
ages for dairy cattle, said Dr. L. A. 
Moore, dairy husbandry research 
branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. USDA, Beltsville, Md. The shift 
does not necessarily mean that the 
dairy farmer is going to purchase less 
feed per cow, he said, but depending 
on price relationships it probably 
means that he is going to produce 
more milk per cow because of an 
increased energy intake. Some of the 
speaker’s observations on the future 
dairy ration were as follows: 

(1) Urea probably will be used 
more frequently. Whether it is used 
in place of protein concentrates de- 
pends upon economics and the avail- 
ability of these proteins and can be 
based on the following calculation: 
If the cost of 1 lb. of urea and 6 Ib. 
of carvohydrate concentrates is less 
than the cost of 7 Ib. of protein con- 
centrates, it is more economical to 
use urea. 

(2) For reasons similar to those 
on urea, ammoniated products prob- 
ably will assume a more important 
role in dairy cattle feeds. 

(3) With larger and steadier sup- 
plies of molasses now available to the 
feed trade, its use in feed will con- 
tinue to increase. 

(4) The use of stilbestrol to in- 
crease milk production has not been 
established as yet. Beltsville work 
bears this out on amounts equal to 
those fed beef cattle. Some increases 
have been reported elsewhere, how- 
ever, and there is evidence of slightly 
increased digestibility. 


(5) Depending upon price rela- 
tionships with corn, the use of in- 
edible fats will increase. Experiments 
with calf starter rations using up to 
10% inedible stablized tallow have 
revealed a 5-6% increase in rate of 
growth. Illinois experiments used an 
8.5% level of fat in a producing cow 
concentrate and the cows consume 
the mixture readily with no marked 
effect on milk production or quality. 

The addition of minerals to rations 
will probably not be altered greatly 
in the future, Dr. Moore said. He 
went on to note that it appears that 
milk fever can be controlled by diet 
by feeding a low-calcium, high phos- 
phorus ration or the feeding of mas- 
sive doses of vitamin D. 


Low Quality Roughage 

Utilization of low-quality rough- 
ages is a portion of the long-range 
objective of beef cattle research seek- 
ing to reduce the cost of production 
by more efficient and greater use of 
roughages, Dr. Bentley declared in 
his discussion on supplements to poor 
quality roughages for beef animals. 
Poor quality roughages are deficient 
in protein, minerals and other nutri- 
ents that can be provided only by 
proper supplementation, he said. 

The value of alfalfa meal in such 
a feeding program was illustrated by 
the speaker. 

He cited Ohio results which, when 
considered along with reports from 
Purdue on growth stimulation ob- 
tained from using alfalfa meal in 
Purdue Supplement A, would seem 
to indicate that alfalfa meal supplies 
unidentified factors for beef steers 
fed’ poor quality roughage. 

Recent studies on unidentified 
growth factors for rumen micro- 
organisms grown in the artificial ru- 
men would substantiate the animal 
growth experiments with alfalfa meal, 
he said, since it is an excellent source 
of microbial growth factors. 

The objective of supplementing low 
quality roughages is to balance the 
energy, protein, mineral and vitamin 
A deficiencies and as a result of 
proper supplementation to increase 
the consumption of these feeds, he 
said: Basically, the supplements are 
(1) nitrogen, either from protein or 
urea, (2) energy, (3) essential min- 
erals, (4) vitamin A and (5) a source 
of unidentified growth factors, such 
as alfalfa meal. 


Relations With Veterinarians 

A veterinarian who is familiar with 
the line of medicated feeds in a 
dealer’s warehouse or at a feed mill 
can, if he has been properly courted 
by the feed representatives, use these 
feeds on a prescription basis, Dr. 
Morris Erdheim, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, told the group. 
This arrangement puts veterinarian- 
feed industry relations in the proper 


ecutive. Reduction of consumption of 
wheat as animal feed has aggravated 
the surplus accumulation. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to authorize the 
annual sale for feeding purposes, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture of limited quantities of 
wheat of less desirable milling quali- 
ties, with precautions taken that such 
CCC feed wheat sales would not ad- 
versely affect prices for the major 
feed grains. 

Also suggested was expansion of the 


non-commercial wheat area to cover | 


areas beyond the 12 states now in 
the non-commercial wheat belt. Such 
action by Congress, according to the 
President, would remove acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas of 
many farmers who mainly raise 
wheat for their own immediate use 
and contribute little to the surplus 
stocks or commercial supplies. 


At no point in the White House 
message was there any mention of a 
two-price system for wheat. That 
issue was the subject of discussion 
last week here between wheat pro- 
ducers and two trade representatives 
of the grain industry. 

Corn—In the farm message the ad- 
ministration took notice of the rela- 
tive ineffectiveness of acreage limita- 
tions and marketing quotas as an 
adjunct of price support programs 
for corn. The President told Congress 
that “It is apparent that price sup- 
ports at levels even approaching the 
legal maximum are an insufficient 
inducement for participation in a 
corn acreage allotment program.” 

The chief executive asked Congress 
to consider inclusion of corn in the 
“acreage reserve program”—that is, 
the nearby program wherein farmers 
cooperating with acreage allotments 
will reduce such acreage below gov- 
ernment legal requirements and ob- 
tain certificates payable either in 
cash or in kind. 

Unless there is such participation 
in an acreage reserve program by 
corn producers for the 1956 crop, the 
message implied, lower levels of price 
support will be necessary this year. 

As an alternative, the President 
suggests Congress may find it ap- 
propriate to remove acreage allot- 
ments on corn and put price supports 
for that crop on a discretionary basis. 
This would mean that corn would be 
taken out cf the basic crop grouping. 
With no acreage allotments, all pro- 
ducers would be eligible for price 
supports at a level substantially above 
the market price which prevailed 
during the 1955 harvest season. The 
discretionary basis of corn support, 
the White House says, would be on 
a comparable basis with other feed 
grains. 

A corn price support on a com- 
parable basis with other feed grains 
may be estimated from the following 
current levels of support at 70% of 
parity—in dollars and cents as fol- 
lows, national average basis: Oats, 
61¢ bu.; barley, 94¢, and grain sor- 


ghums at $1.78 ewt. or approximately 
$1.01 bu. 

Corn, while in surplus but not as 
heavily as wheat or cotton, is ad- 
mittedly bogged down by the expan- 
sion of competitive feed grain pro- 
duction as wheat and cotton lands 
have been removed from production. 
Congressional leaders see some sense 
in the alternative proposal asked by 
the White House since it might re- 
tard further production of the com- 
petitive feed crops. 

During the recent harvest corn has 
sold between 20 and 60¢ below the 
loan level. This condition has been 
charged to CCC sales policies, but the 
relatively small quantity of corn 
eligible for the loan program must 
also have been a large contributing 
factor. 

USDA officials and congressional 
leaders are unwilling to go out on a 
limb on the corn aspects of the White 
House farm measure. In congressional 
halls it is rumored that ineligible 
corn loan producers may have been 
selling their corn to acreage-com- 
pliance corn farmers who put such 
corn into loan programs. Corn, it is 
suspected, cannot be subject to posi- 
tive policing and enforcement tech- 
niques. 

It is possible that if Congress can 
lock the door on a further expansion 
of competitive feed grain production, 
it may be content to let the corn 
price support program stand as is— 
except for the fact that the corn sur- 
plus may lead to an embarrassing 
price support level reduction in 1956. 
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ly improved this week over what it 
has been recently. 

Cottonseed meal for the nearby 
position is in tight supply, with diffi- 
culty being encountered in making 
new purchases. Deferred supplies are 
in better shape, and asking prices are 
slightly lower. A fairly good amount 
of soybean meal is being offered by 
local oil mills for deferred shipment 
at attractive prices. Purchasing 
agents for feed mixers still show 
signs of caution and buy only im- 
mediate requirements. 


Central States 


Feed industry people who expected 
an important pickup in business fol- 
lowing the turn of the year appar- 
ently are disappointed thus far. Ob- 
servers say that although the buying 
rate is fairly steady, very little zip in 
trading circles is noted. 

Business during the week ending 
Jan. 11 was fairly routine, spokesmen 
said. Dock business showed some in- 
crease with local manufacturers, but 
on the whole the order backlog stayed 
fairly level. Cattle feed is said to be 
moving at a good pace, and some 
starting mash business is appearing. 
Dairy feed is a trifle improved, but 
hog feeds are slow. 

Looking farther into 1956, the 
trade appears divided as to the out- 
look for volume. Some observers be- 
lieve tonnage will be off from 1955, 
stressing that hog feeds will be hard 
to sell. However, other manufactur- 
ers say more poultry and turkeys will 
help offset the hog feed dip. Prices 
this week were fairly steady. 


Ohio Valley 


Following the recent pattern, sales 
of formula feeds continued an upward 
curve this week in the Ohio Valley 
and were reported in better volume 
than in several months. The weather 
was a contributing factor, with ice- 
glazed fields making it necessary for 
feeders to keep all farm animals in- 
doors. The most noticeable effect of 
this situation was a quite sharp in- 
crease in sales of hog feeds, with 
broiler feeds and egg mashes also 
moving out in increased tonnages. 

Area feed manufacturers were 
pleased with a recent report that 
the drouth situation which has 
plagued valley farmers during the 
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FEEDSTUFFS, Jan. 14, 1956——79 
Alabama Flour Millis Lilly, Eli, & Co. 40, 41 Richardson, James, & Sons .............. 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. ............. Eschenheimer, Rudy, Co. ............... Limestone Products Corp. ‘of ‘America. 21 Richardson Seale Co. ..........000-555: 20 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp., Eshelman, John W.. & Sons............- Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co...... 
66 38, 42, 49, és, 67, 77 Ross Machine & Mili Supply, Inc......... 49 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. .... 67 Exact Weight Scale Co...............-- i 
American Cyanamid Co. ............ 46, 47 Excelsior Milling Co. ..............++- . McCabe Grain Co., Ltd. .............. 
American Dehydrators Assn. ..........- McMillen Feed Mills ................0.5- 55 
American Elevator & Grain Division...... Maney 4, 76 Laboratories ... : 
American Mill Service Co., Inc.......... 10 Marco Chemical Co. 20 argent 49 
Anderson Box Company 60 77 Markley Laboratories, The .............. 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. Farmers Friend Mineral Co.............- 44 Martin, Theo. W., & 10 Schreiber Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 71 Mayo Shell Corp. 17 Schuster-Wise Grain & Feed Co. ... 
Aubrey Feed Mills 56 Flavor Corp. of America 54 Mid-Continent Grain Co. ...............- 66 Scroggins Grain Co. 66 
Fleming Specialty Co. 32, 56 Mid-West Business Exchange ............ 70 «= Security Mills, Inc. 23 
feod Research tac.......-. Midwest Dried Milk Co. Sedberry, J. B.. 50 
Bartlett, The C. O., & Snow Co.........- 45 Fox Co. ...... Miller Milli Servi Sel ic 
Minnesota Linseed Oj! Co. ............. 43 Sievert, C. W., and Associates .......... 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. ........++. 44 Feed Mills ...... Meare Ory Beck di 66 
Bigelow Seles Co. ..... Glencoe Mills, Inc. Mowat, Wilson & Southern Equipment Co. ................ 22 
Bipck, Sivatis & Bryson, 50 Godshalk Sheet Metal Fabricators 71 Southern Oyster Shell Mig. Corp......... 
Setchiord Call Meal Co. .....+++«++04- Goodrich, B. F.. Chemical Co..........- Munson Mili Machinery Co. ............ Southwell Grain Corporation ............ 
39 Gorton-Pew Fisheries 76 Murphy Products Co. 21 Southwest Mill Supply Co. .............. 
Bosworth Commission Greenport Feed Corp. Spencer & Sens, 
Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc......-..0-eeeeee 38 Nag Herman, Co. : 77 Staley, A. E., Mig. Co 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc............-- Hales & Hunter Co. 65 Nott Alfaite Dehydrating & Mig. Co... 24 
Brower Manufacturing Ge. .<ntencen 21, 36, me Half Moon Mfg. & Trading Co.. eek: National Cottonseed Products Assn....... 15 Standard Brands, Inc. ............ 16, 49, 60 
Bryant Engineering Co. ...............- Hallenb tion & Testing Lab.. National Distillers Products Corp......... Standard Molasses Co. ...........6.00555 
Co. Hand, Peter. Foundation ............. 4, 44 National Renderers Assn. 51 Stone Mountain Grit Co...............-. 63 
Hardy Ce. Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc........... 30 
Caicium Carbonate Co. .............-:- OD |. Nellis Feed Co. 67 Superior Feed Co. 
California Pellet Mill Co. Harshaw Chemical Co. Neumond Co. Superior Separator Co. 
"GO. New Century Co., The Swan, David P., and Associates ......... 60 
93 New England By-Products Corp.......... 76 Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co. .........-.- 38 
Gypréducts Co. Heim Manufacturing Co. ............... New York Quinine & Chem. Wks., Inc.... 69 
Champion Portable Mill Co. ............ Nichols Poultry Farm, Inc. ...........-- 
Chentiond 26, 27 Nigh, W. H., & 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 36 Hiawatha Grain Co. .......... Dy@ COPp. 
Citrus Processors Assn. ......--e+eeeee 11 Highway Equipment Co., Inc. .......... Nixon & Company ....... Taste Engineering, Inc. ...............0+ 36 
Cold Spring Granite Co. North Am. Trading & Import Co., Inc..... 67 
Columbia Phosphate Co. 66 North Carolina Granite 38 
Columbia Quarry Co. 80 North East Feed Mill os sve Ubtho Milling Co., The 32 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. ........+.-++- Hough, The Frank G., Co............5.65 Norwood Manufacturing Co. ...........- Ultra-Life Laboratories, inc. ... 60 
Commercial Minerals, Inc. Nutrena Mills, Inc. es 33s Ualon Special Machine Co. ............. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........++: 18, 19 Hubbard Milling Co. ...........cceeeeee U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. .......... 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc. | H. 45 United States Rubber Co. ............... 
Continental Grain Co. udson Pulp aper 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............- Oyster Shell Products Corp. .... 
Coronet Phosishate Co. 12 odin 
Crate 12 T. B.. Co. 56 = Pabst Brewing Co. Van Dusen Harrington Co. .............. 56 
Cromwell Paper Co. Minois Soy Products Company.......... 15 Panogen, Inc. ...... cee 
international Minerals & Chem. Corp..... Peper-Calmenson & Co. Jashvcvccdecvovst 30 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ....... 
SONS J-M Tradiing Corp. Wee Feed Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. ............ 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. ...........- 31, 59 Jacobson Machine Works ......... 56 
Day Company, The Joseph, I. S.. Co., Ime... Pfizer, Chas., 34, 35 W-W Grinder Corporation .............. 7 
Dayton Bag & Burlap 51 Phenix Feeds Co Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc.............. 
Des Moines Oat Products Co............ 66 Phillips, The Thomas, 17, Walsh Grain Go. 67 
4 Ward Feed Co. ......... 
Diamond Black Leaf Co. 42 Plate Glass Co. .............. ouglas Chemical Inc....... 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. Kees & Company ..... 25 Pless & Sheahan ........... 63 Weler, b 
Dickson, We. Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc........... Potomac Poultry Food 
Distillation Products Industries .......... 52 Kent, Percy Beg Co., Inc. 20 Prater Pulverizer Co. ...........00.000es F 
Distillers Feed Research Council ......... Keystone Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 61 
Doty Technica! Laboratories ............- Kindstrom-Schmoil Past Mott 22 37 
Douglas Chemical CO. Koelsch, Charlies J., Grain Co., inc...... Publicker Industries, inc. ........... SOMPORY 
Ge. Kraft Baq Cor 64 White Laboratories, Inc. ....... 65 
. itliams, H. R., Mill Supply Co.......... 
Mill Mig. 43 Quaker Oats Co... Williamson, John W., & Sons............ 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I......... Laboratory 
la Budde Feed & Grain Co. ........... 12 isconsin Alumnt Researc nda 
iandby Dehydrating Co. ........... Purine, Woodward & Dichaerson, Inc. ............ 66 
Early & Daniel Co. 15 Larvacide Products, Inc. ..............- Rapids Machinery Co. 69 
Eastman Chemica! Products, inc.......... 28 «Lassen Process, The Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Ehrsam, The J. 8., & Sons Mfg. Co....... 30 ©Lawhoff Grain Co. ........... 20 Red Star Yeast & Products Co........... 51 Zellers’ Laboratories ......... 56 


last three years apparently will be 
eased this year. The Ohio state water 
division reported more than normal 
rainfall during the late months of 
last year, resulting in a considerable 
rise in the underground water level 
and stream flow well above the me- 
dian. 

In recent years, many valley farm- 
ers have had to reduce the number 
of their farm animals because suffi- 
cient water was not available, but it 
now appears this handicap will not 
confront them this year. With ample 
water supplies, valley farmers will be 
encouraged to stock larger herds and 
flocks. 

Formula feed prices continued 
steady to up 25@50¢ ton this week, 
and improving sales made it neces- 


sary for some manufacturers to re- 
sume second shifts in their plants. 
Average production was reported up 
to more than 70% of capacities—a 
high for several months. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade continued 
quiet, with mills reporting a mini- 
mum backlog of orders, and terminal 
plants operating on a five-day week 
with no extra shifts 

Country mills which are pelleting 
screenings for use by dairy feeders 
and cattlemen report that their busi- 
ness is very good, and some of them 
are running at a two-shift rate. In- 
directly, very high hay prices are 
disrupting the normal flow of for- 


mula feeds into dairy channels, and 
this is the most notable feature of 
the trade at the present time. Hay 
is being quoted at $50@53 ton, deliv- 
ered, and dairymen are searching in 
every direction for roughage and bulk 
feeds which will help lower their 
costs in the face of these high hay 
prices. 

Thus, consumption of grains, mill- 
feeds, screenings, pellets and other 
roughage-type feeds has stepped up 
considerably. This in turn has cut 
down on the amount of formula dairy 
feeds which dairymen would normal- 
ly feed along with their hay. No one 
knows how long this situation will 
last, but it is probable that it will 
continue until new crop pastures are 
available several months from now. 


| 
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Feed mills which are in position to 
supply roughage-type feeds are doing 
a booming business, but mills which 
are making standard formula 16% 
and 18% dairy feeds are suffering 
heavily by the shifting pattern of 
dairy feed consumption. 

About the only turkey feeds being 
sold are breeding rations, and laying 
feeds are at a seasonal low because 
producers will not start expanding 
their laying flocks for another 60 
days or so—until all danger of cold 
weather is past. 

Grains, along with hay, are in good 
demand, as is millfeed. There is con- 
siderable discussion in the trade 


| about proposed lowered freight rates 


on hay from Montana, but so far 
nothing definite has been announced. 


| | 
| | 


Le Rolf, General Sales 
Manager of Honeggers’ says: 
“Good dealers with a good 
program are making good 
money. Are you getting 

your share?” 


Watch for a series of Ais featuring 
Good Businessmen who have doubled their 
tonnage with the Honegger Program. 


RY 
Vag 


ONEGGE 


PHONE 640 


Deal 
HONEGGERS’ ‘‘EGG FACTORY’’ 
Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ Dear Mr. Dealers 
exclusive “Egg Factory” program in his area. This is a 
plan featuring the nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, Honeggers’ are waking history! Month after month, 


the Honegger Poultry House and other Farm Buildings 
and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. What 
a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, dealers are making money. 
in only a year’s time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


feed sales are booming upward, this means Honegger 


We heve helped many good dealers double their tonnage 
and triple their profits. 


Why don't we talk it over? It doesn't cost you anything 


to get the facts. Wire or call me collect. DOIT TODAY! 


Sincerely yours, 
HONEGGERS’ & CO., INC, 


General Sales Manager 
LSR 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock 
and poultry equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, oa 
Honegger dealers have a source of supply which features ( 4 
unequalled dealer service. Your customers will come to 


depend on you as their one-stop dealer for all poultry 


and livestock program. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where 
Mlinois, features electronic controls for speed practical feeding, management and disease 
and accuracy, with “‘push-button” ingredient control practices are developed and demon 
selection and all bulk handling throughout strated. Dealers find that a tour of Honeggers 


the plant for top efficiency and economy. by customer prospects really helps sell them 


Yes,you can triple your profit with 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


OW 
KN 


